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PREFACE 



This study of Bismarck's diplomacy covers in detail the period 
beginning with the interview between the Austrian and Russian 
Emperors at Kremsier, on August 25, 1885, and ending with the 
Chancellor's speech in the Reichstag, on February 6, 1888. The 
period is one of the most crowded wi th events in Bismarck's entire 
career as Chancellor. It is marked by two great upheavals in the 
domain of the Eastern Question and by almost continuously 
strained relations between Russia and Austria. It witnessed two 
serious crises in the relations between Germany and France, both 
occurring in the year 1887. In the course of that same year there 
were concluded no less than four secret diplomatic agreements 
involving Germany directly or indirectly. No period is more 
illustrative of the principles and methods of Bismarck's diplo- 
macy: none since 1871 is more significant for Germany's later 
history. 

At the time this work was undertaken, six years ago, there was 
practically no documentary material available for the study of the 
period, beyond the official publications of the parliamentary 
governments. So much has appeared since then that it is now 
possible to refer to documents for almost every episode, albeit 
still incompletely and with important exceptions. From the be- 
giiming, I had felt that the accounts of Bismarck's foreign policy 
given by himself and his German biographers were unsatisfac- 
tory; and I had striven accordingly to bring to bear all the other 
available evidence on the subject. Practically all my early con- 
clusions have been confirmed by the more recently published 
documents. I am, of course, aware that I shall incur the charge of 
having cut the new cloth to my old pattern; and such has per- 
haps inevitably been the case in some degree. Yet more than 
once, under the impulse of a first impression, I have attacked a 
mass of fresh material in an effort to work out a different inter- 
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pretation of Bismarck's policy, only to find myself driven back 
upon my previous one. 

It will be long before the last word on this subject can be said — 
or, more likely, that time will never come. I can only hope to 
offer a presentation which will lead to a better understanding of 
the decisive influence of Germany's great statesman in shaping 
the course of recent history. 

I have one supreme acknowledgement to make — to Professor 
Archibald Cary Coolidge of Harvard University, for inspiration, 
advice, and encouragement in carrying out this work, for his un- 
flagging interest in it, and for his indispensable help in obtaining 
recent material. Most of whatever value this book may possess 
is due to him; for its defects I accept the sole responsibUity. I 
owe much, also, to Mr. George W. Robinson, whose friendly, 
careful criticism and experienced aid have made the work pre- 
sentable after its numerous revisions. 

Joseph V. Fuller. 



October, igai. 
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CHAPTER.^. 

BISM.\RCR'S DIPLOMACY APT^k 1871 

The foreign policy of imperial Germany is now a closed chapter of 
diplomatic history, A general survey of the chapter shows it to 
possess a degree of unity not always attributed to it. Ailer Kurs 
and Neuer Kurs are, at most, subdivisions of the story. WillJam 
n, when he took over the pen from Bismarck in 1890, wrote on in -" 
a different style, but without breaking the thread of the narrative. 
"Above all is it false," writes Delbriick, "fundamentally false, to 
maintain that he struck out an essentially different path from 
Bismarck's. Everything that he undertook and strove after has 
its origin, is present in embryo, in the policy of Bismarck. . . . 
The errors of German poHcy after 1890 were the results of a 
change in temperament, rather than in direction." ' 

The idea that a violent revolution in foreign policy accom- 
panied his removal from office was deliberately fostered by Bis- 
marck himself in the course of the controversy with his successors 
over the dropping of the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia. As a 
matter of fact, the failure to renew this agreement was not so 
much the point of departure for a new course as it was the logical 
outcome of the old. The Tsar Alexander III, it is true, expressed 
his willingness to renew the treaty in 1890; but he made his ad- 
vances without enthusiasm, and was rather relieved than other- 
wise at their failure. " In my secret heart," he noted on the report 
of the final negotiations, "I am well content that Germany has 
been the first to refuse the renewal of the treaty, and I do not par- 
ticularly regret the ending of the entente." ' The treaty had long 

' " Kaiser und Kanzler," in PrtU!Siicht JahrbiUher, April, 1910, p, 47. 
' Serge Goriainov, "The End of the Alliance of the Emperors," in the American 
Bislarital Revieiv, January, 191S, p. 344. 
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stein: "The gentlemen of the Wiihelmstrasse either did not know 
or had forgotten that, as early as the year 1875, Prince Bismarck 
had come to realize how great a danger to the German Empire 
lurked in the rising wave of Russian imperialism and Panslavism, 
and that, to provide against it, he had striven untiringly for an 
alliance with England." * In support of his assertions, he is able 
to quote the veteran ambassador, Count Miinster.' He also re- 
lates a number of attempts at an agreement, beginning with the 
year 1S75, and even describes an approach to England in 1887, 
of which more is made than the facts warrant, as will later be 
shown. 

Where lies the truth in this conflict between Bismarck and his 
interpreters? In fact, not completely on cither side. Bismarck 
viewed his entire past policy in the light of the controversy which 
attended the close of his career: the advocates of the theory of 
the English alliance apply to his whole career the motives which 
actuated him during a period ending ten years before his dismissal. 
During the four years previous to 1880, Bismarck unquestionably 
gave evidence of a desire for at least a close understanding with 
England; but there is no warrant for assuming that this desire 
lasted throughout his chancellorship. Circumstances had altered 
by 1881, and, with them, Bismarck's views. 

Furthermore, in explaining Bismarck's motives, Eckardstein 

' Hcnnann, Freiheir van Eckardstein, Lebensainnerungen und pclitiscke Denk- 
viiniigteileii (Leipzig, igig-io, 2 vols.), i, pp. 293-194. 

' /Wrf.,i, pp. J96-297. April 14, 1898, Milnster to Eckardstein. "Ich weisses 
Ja, Bismattk hat von jeber cin Btindnis mit England haben wollen. Da er es aber 
nichl haben konnle, war er bci seinem cholcrischen Temperament zeitweise seht 
gegen England aufgebracht. . . . Als Lolhar Bucher im Auftrage Bismarcks 1875 
pldtzlich in geheiwer Mission in London erschien, um die Meglichkeit cines eng- 
lischen Btlndnisses mit mir eu erortem, riet ich ihm dringend ab, iigendwelche 
Schritle in dicser Ricblung z\x unlemehmen, weil ich genau wus-ite, dass England 
i1»mnU nicfat biindnisreiC war. Trotzdeoi erfolgten Schritte, und Lothar Buchet 
holte sich einen ordentlichen Kurb. Das hielt aber Bismarck nicht ab, immer von 
neuem zu versuchen." The editors of the Getraan (oteigo oifice publication, DIt 
pone PoUlik ier airofSUdien KabineOe tX7i-iQi4 (Berlin, igj*. 6 vols-), remaA 
(iv, pp. 3~4, footnote) that no Imce is to be found in the archives of this attempt 
Ot those in the neit two years referred to by Exkardstein. This lack of direct evi- 
dence does not wholly destroy the value af the testimony: on the other hand, the 
editors admit that Bismarck sought an 'Annaherung' in 1876. 
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proceeds from a false, or at least a doubtful, premise. Fear of 
Russia was never more than momentarily a dominant motive la 
shaping Bismarck's policy: the choice between Russia and Eng- 
land did not appear to him the paramount issue for Germany's 
security. During the early years of the Empire's existence, the 
Chancellor worried far more about France than about Russia. 
In France Germany bad to face an immediate and acute hostility: 
with Russia, on the other hand, the ties of friendship were many 
and close. The friendship of the one cancelled the enmity of the 
other. When Bismarck ventured, at the risk of war, to play with 
the idea of rendering France's enmity harmless by interfering 
with her military reconstruction, he found Russia's friendship less 
unqualified than he had hoped ; but he was still far from ju(^ing 
it valueless. The check of 1875 undoubtedly left behind it a dis- 
trust of Russia and a deepened dislike of Gorchakov, but it hardly 
aroused any consciousness of a Fanslavic peril. No serious es- 
trangement from Russia resulted from the incident : that her sup- 
port against France could not be fully counted on was no reason 
why she shoxild be driven into France's arms. The approaches to 
England which were begun in 1875 do not imply that Bismarck 
had made the choice between her and Russia. He was merely 
providing for the possibility of Russia's escaping him against 
his will. Developments dating from that same year, however, 
finally forced him to make another choice which did cost him 
Russia's friendship temporarily; so that, under the resulting situ- 
ation, his advances to England took on the character of an earnest 
quest of an alliance. 

The choice which gave Bismarck real trouble was that between 
Russia and Austria. It was forced upon him by the recurrence of 
the Eastern Question, in which the interests of Germany's two 
associates in the League of the Three Emperors were fundament- 
ally opposed. Bismarck always maintained that he had honor- 
ably put off this choice until he was constrained to make it by 
Russia's threatening conduct after the congress of Berlin. The 
fact is that he inclined to Austria's side from the beginning; and 
he virtually made his decision in her favor in 1876, when he in- 
formed Russia that he would not allow either party to suffer a 
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decisive defeat in a trial at arms.* He would promise Germany's 
neutrality in a conflict between Russia and Austria only in case 
Russia guaranteed the treaty of Frankfort; and when Russia re- 
fused this condition, he left her to take the consequences of an 
adventure opposed by both Austria and England.' At the con- 
gress of Berlin he saw to it that Austria received the compensation 
promised by Russia in advance — the tenure of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina — while allowing Russia's gains to be reduced to a 
minimum.* 

Although he retained a mask of friendship throughout these 
transactions, Bismarck felt that their effect upon Russia was 
serious enough to warrant approaching both her enemies, Eng- 
land and Austria, for alliances. The editors of the documents pub- 

' Gedanktn and ErinniTungtn,u, p. a 14. See Felix Rachfahl/'Der Riickvereich- 
eniDgsveitrag, der ' Balkandreibutid,' und das angebliche BUndnisungebot Bis- 
marcks an England vora Jahre 1887, " Wtltu-irlscha/Ukhei Archiv, July 1, 1930 (pp. 
3S-3t)i for as excellent dbcussioa of the significance of this decision and its influ- 
ence upon the later development of Gentian policy. Rachfahl even goes so far as to 
state: "so ist die Balkanpolilik Deutschlands, wie Bie die Mitte der siebziger Jahre 
dutch Bismarck inauguriert wurde, als die causa remota et effidens der grossen 
Kalastrophe aniusehen, die im Sommet 1914 liber Europa hereinbrach," 

' Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrissy (Stuttgart, igio-13, 3 vols.), 
iii, p. 249. See also Hammann, VargackUhte, p. ij. 

* An interesting indication of Bismarck's partiality far Austrian interests in these 
ttansactions has lately come to light through the researches of the Danish scholar, 
AAge Friis, in the Austrian archives, on the subject of the annulment of article 5 of 
the treaty of Prague. The agreement of Austria and Germany over this measure — 
frequently mentioned as one of the steps toward the alliance of 1S79 — was made 
public in February of that year as of the date October 11, 1S7S, It is now estab- 
lished that the treaty of revision was actually concluded in April, tS;8, when the 
question of forcing Russia to submit her treaty of San Stefano to a European con- 
gees was at its height. In other words, the ' honest broker ' took a slight commis- 
sion from one of his chents in advance. When Bismarck was later impelled by the 
affair of the Cumberland-Danish marriage to publish his new arrangement with Aus- 
tria regarding Schleswig, the date of signature was altered from April i j to October 
It, giving it in appearance an altogether ditTerent context. Andr&ssy's statement to 
Francis Joseph of the reason for the change was that it avoided the appearance of 
having accorded to Germany a compensation for Bosnia. A. Frii3,"0phacvelsenaf 
Pragtredens .\rtikel s," in Tikkiteren, February, 1931. How well Bismarck earned 
his commission is admitted by Hans Plehn in his Bismarck} ausieSrtite Politik nack 
rferAeH;Aigr(fn<funj (Munich and Berlin, 1920), p. 136. Plehn 's numerous assertions 
of Bismarck's loyalty to Russia ore strangely contradicted by his admission of the 
intrigues at Berlin which resulted in her isolation and discomfiture. 
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lished from the archives of the German foreign office deny that 
Bismarck's advances to England in this case, or in any of the pre- 
ceding instances, were made with any thought of an alliance in 
view. The only document from Bismarck's own hand included 
in their series in connection with this negotiation is a telegram 
directing Milnster to proceed at once to his post at London 
and ascertain from Lord Beac6nsfield "what Ei^land's policy 
will be, if we . . . get into trouble with Russia." • That such an 
^jproach should have been meant to lead no further is, in the 
nature of things, inconceivable. That it did not, in fact, do so 
may best be attributed to the passing of the peril which had im- 
pelled Bismarck to take the action. Even after Alexander n of 
Russia had receded from his threatening stand, the negotiations 
with Austria were pushed to a conclusion; hut those with Eng- 
land were dropped. All possibility of their resumption vanished 
with the displacement of Beaconsfietd by Gladstone. 

The change of prime ministers in England, coupled with a 
change of sovereigns in Rus^, put an entirely new face on 
matters. The motives of Bismarck in 1881 are no longer those of 
1879. The recondliatioQ with Russia, which had aheady begun 
before the death of Alexander n, culminated in his successor's 
reign.'" The tragic circumstances attending his accession to the 
throne undoubtedly influenced Alexander III to hasten the con- 
clusion of this accord, which would place Russia once more in 
touch with the conservative elements in Europe's poUtical sys- 
tem.*' The new League of the Three Emperors was, indeed, fax 
from being a dmple return to the old partnership on equal terms. 

* G. P. 0., iv, pp. 3-4. September 14, 1879, Bismarck to Radowiti. Also pp. 4- 
14 for the subaequent despatches of MOnster and an uutniction through Radowiti 
to press BeacoDsfield foi more precise dedvatioiis. The English ude of the n^io- 
tiation is act forth in volume v of Buckle's Life of BeigamiK Disradi (London, 1910), 
pp. 486-49S. 

" SeeG.P.O.,iii,chapterziv, for documents be&iing on the origin of this treaty: 
also Goriainov {op. dl.), and J. Y. Simpson, "Russo-Gennan Relations and the 
Saburoff Memoin," in Ninettaitb CeiUary, December, 1917, and January, 1918. 

" The ^tuation was astutely observed and commented upon by Katkov, who 
wrote, in March, 1861, in the JfonvuGoMtte: "Why should Russia feel called upon 
to put herself at Germany's service and act as her guarantor against France, ^lile St 
the same time abandoning the Turkish heritage to Austria-Hungary? At Berlin 
they imagine that Russia wiU find her lewaid in the support she will receive from 
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Wth one of her two associates Germany now possessed a separate 
treaty of defensive alliance against the other; and a private / 
ministerial declaration preliminary to the renewal of the League/ 
provided that relations between Germany and Austria shouja 
continue to be governed by the treaty of 1879, without limitation 
or alteration through the new treaty with Russia." 

The tripartite treaty of June 18, 1881, which altered the entire 
European situation, is almost inexplicable from the Russian point 
of view.'* Bismarck's desires were met on practically every point, 
beginning with the admission of Austria to the partnership. The 
first article, binding the associated powers to benevolent neutral- 
ity in case any member of the combination should be at war with 
a fourth power, gave to Germany the free hand against France 
always hitherto denied her. Yet Russia received no free hand 
against Turkey in return. On the contrary, the article in question 
provided that its stipulations should apply to a war against 
Turkey only in case a preliminary agreement were reached con- 
cerning its results ^ that is, compensation to Austria must be 
fixed in advance for anything Russia might accomplish. The 
situation of 1876 was simply reestablished: Russia had not ad- 
vanced her cause an inch by the new treaty. At best, she had 
gained time and security for the maturing of her designs upon 
Constantinople and the Straits. But she had not, and could not 
have, the approval of her two associates for those designs. She 
was only insured against the improbable event of an aggressive 
poUcy on the part of Austria-Hungary. Assurance of the atti- 
tude of her neighbors in the threatening struggle with England 
over Central Asia was also an advantage not to be overlooked," 

Gerniaoy in her struggle with revolutionary propaganda. Do not our friends ask a 
high price of us for mcasuies which they propose to take in Ihe interest of [lieir own 
safety?" Quoted by Cyon. p. 130. 

" A. F. Pribram, Dit poHlUchrn GthcinroertrSie OeslerTeich-Ungams, i (Vienna 
and Leipug, xgio), p. 10, American edition, i, pp. 33-33. See also G. F. 0., iii, 
p. ISJ. December js, 1880, Bismarck to Keu3s. 

" The text of the treaty is given in Pribram, i, pp. 11 el seq. (Amer., i, pp. 36 
H ttg.). 

■ ■ Strangely enough , this advantage b nowhere meationed by Goriaioov (op. cil.) 
inhisdiscussionof the motives which led Russia to sign and renew the tmLty. Yet it 
Be«nisaiiobviouscon5idetatioQ,especiaiIy at the liroeof renewaj,in 1884. 
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But the renewal of the league of conservative monarchies against 
the disruptive forces of the age was undoubtedly the chief gain 
which Alexander HI perceived in the new arrangement. 

In entering into this treaty, Bismarck turned his back on Eng- 
land to the extent of pledging a benevolent neutrality to her 
enemy in Asiatic affairs. Indeed, Bismarck's attitude toward 
England underwent at this time an ahnost total change. The 
conclusion of the Triple AUiance iniSSi placed him at the head of 
a great Continental combination of interlocking agreements," 
France lay in the hollow of his hand : it was perhaps natural to ex- 
pect that he would crush her at the first convenient oppwrtunity. 
But Bismarck had other plans regarding France. Ever since the 
crisis of 1875 — or, at least, since the recall of the French ambas- 
sador of that period, Gontaut-Biron — a new poUcy had been tak- 
ing more and more definite shape. France was being wooed into 
forgetfulness of her recent injuries. Everything possible was being 
done to conciliate the late foe — that is, everything short of re- 
storation of what she had lost by her defeat. She was treated as 
an equal and friend ; she was helped to acquire colonial prizes, not- 
ably Tunis, as compensation for her losses and as a diversion from 
dwelling upon them; her ambassadors were taken into the great 
man's confidence." All this undoubtedly had a purpose beyond 

'* Text of the Triple Alliance in Pribram,!, pp. 2ietseq. {Anxr.,i,pp. 64 a seq.). 

" See G.F.O,, iii,chapleTxx. AlBoDandet'samis, La France etrAUemagiuaprls 
k CcHgris de Btriin: La missiw du amU de SaitU-VaiUtr (Paris, igi8); La munon 
du baron de Coitrcd (Paris, iQii}). Numerous eitiacts from the despatches of 
tbCM two arobassadonue printed by Georges Pagis in his section of the "MCmoire 
Eur les respoDubilitit de la guerre," attached to the Rapporl de la CommisiioH ^£>»- 
qutu svr let fails de la guerre, volume i (Stoat, 1919, no, 704). Bismarck's aims are 
outlined by Courcel in a despatch of January 10, 1885, as: "Assoupir nos souvenirs, 
dttoumer noa regards du paaat vers un avenii indftcnninf, afin de mieui nous 
habituer aui conditions rigoureuses du present, nous entralner ainsi, d'une facon 
presque insensible, i I'acceptation definitive des fails accomplis en 1S15 et 1S71, de 
maniiie que la France, rtsignte & ses df membrements succesdfs et prenant une 
bonne fois son parti de Hi^roonie militaire et giographique de la Prusse, gravite 
dfaotmais dans I'orbite du nouvel empire allemand, tel est le programme que k 
prince de Bismarck suit k notre fgaid ; nous devons lui lendre la justice de lecon- 
naltre la franchise et la sinc£ritf entiires avec lesquelles il I'eipose lui-mtme. ' Rt~ 
nonccz i. la question du Rhin, m'a-t-il souvent ttptti; je vous aiderai k conqutrir 
nu touB les autres points les satisfactions que vous pouvezdfsirer' "(p. 196). But 
Bismarck was left by the French under no illusions as to the difficulties in the way of 
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the immediate hope of accomplishing by blandishment what 
bluster had failed to achieve. The ulterior motive is perhaps 
indicated by the sequel itself. 

Under the security of her double set of alliances, Germany 
pursued the even tenor of peaceful ways for three years; then 
suddenly disclosed a new development of pohcy to a startled 
Europe — and a particularly startled England. This was her 
intensive quest of colonies." It was accompanied by close cooper- 
ation with both Russia and France and a masterly utilization of 
their disputes with England to Germany's advantage. In Jules 
Ferry Bismarck found a willing and able collaborator; in Glad- 
stone, an adversary whose discomfiture gave him the keenest 
pleasure. He made it clear to the British government from the 
beginning that it had to choose between his friendship and his 
hostility, and that the former could be purchased at any time by 
concessions to Germany's colonial desires. "Our friendship can 
be very valuable to English policy," he wrote to Miinster at Lon- 
don, on May 5, 1884; and after calling attention to the bearing 
of Germany's policy upon England's disputes with France and 
Russia, he added significantly: "We believe, therefore, that our 
attitude . . . toward England's enemies or rivals is of more im- 
portance to English pohcy than . . . the trade rivalries of German 
and English firms in distant seas." '* 

Failing to move England by repeated notifications of this kind, 
Bismarck plunged deeper and deeper into collaboration with her 
rivals. On August 7, he wrote that he believed "the exclusive 
efforts of England to attain, as far as possible, the sole dominion 
over non-European seas will obh^e the other conraiercial powers 
to form an association among themselves as a counterpoise to the 
a perniaDcnt solution of his pmblem. Courcel had mode it clear to him that, how- 
ever intimate might Income the relations between the two countries based upon the 
promotion of immediate mutual interests, the question of Alsace-Lorraine must con- 
tinue "un domaine ifcervf." 

" A discussion of the motives, objects, a.nd methods of Bismarck's colonial policy 
is beyond the scope of tbb brief sur\-ey of the devebpmcnts leading up to the situa- 
tion of August, 18S5. This large and important subject is still in need of a full and 
salisfartory tteatmcnt. 

■■ C.^.O.,iv,iv, 51-53. See also pp. 60, 7S, 93-94, foT later dedarslioiu in the 
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English colonial supremacy." " He directed that the German 
ambassador, Prince Hohenlohe, should broach this idea to Ferry. 
The precedent he called to mind was that of the Armed Neutral- 
ity: Napoleon's Continental System is an even better analogy to 
the combination which Bismarck brought to bear against Eng- 
land in his struggle for Germany's 'place in the sun.' 

The acute phase of this contest lasted but a short time — 
shorter even than Gladstone's tenure of office. The fall of Ferry 
brought Bismarck's eyes back to Europe: as early as March, 
1885, a beginning had been made toward a reconciliation with 
England. At first the business moved slowly." Bismarck was re- 
luctant to give up his Continental combination, and endeavored 
to use the rapprochement with England as a threat to force 
France back into line ; but he decided, after a discussion with the 
French ambassador, that "the fear of 'Revanche' movements 
and the exploitation of this fear by the existing opposition will 
prevent any government from maintaining solid relations with 
us."" In abandoning his programme of 1884, he sought only to 
prevent an embarrassing conflict between France and England 
from growing out of the animosities it had engendered.^ 

Relations with England were further improved by the change 
of governments which took place in June. Finding in I,ord Salis- 
bury a more congenial personality to deal with than the despised 
Gladstone, Bismarck felt surer of his ground in passing from the 
French to the English side. But the protagonists of the Anglo- 
phile theory undoubtedly go too far in assuming that the Chan- 
cellor's regard for the new prime minister was powerful enough 
to revive his desire for an English alliance.'' Without detracting 

" c.f.O., ui, p. 414. 

** Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismorck'Eiinnervnien (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930), 
p. 314. On April 37, Biscnarck expressed his intention to give England no help in the 
Indian question. 

" C. F. O; iii, p. 446. May 35, 1885, Bismarck to Hohenlohe. See also Pagte 
(Senate Report), pp. 199-200. May 10, 1885, Courcel to Freycinet. 

" Pogte (Senate Report), p. 101. Hay i8, Courcel to Freycinet. Lucius von 
Ballhausen, p. J 1 6, 

" There are various versions of a remark in this connection. Eckardstein (i, p. 
307) speaks of "eine . . . Ausserung Bismartks, welche er wiederholt in engerer 
Umgebung getan hat . . .: 'Die Freundscbaft Lord Salisburj-s ist mirmehrwert 
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from the importance of such personal factors in Bismarck's con- 
duct of policy, it must be pointed out that the reconciliation with 
England began before the change of cabinets and for other rea- 
sons. These very reasons continued to stand in the way of an 
English alliance. In the same proportion as the hostility of France 
rexived, so also increased the value of the alliance with Russia. 
With it an English alliance was incompatible, especially in 1885 
when the Anglo-Russian rivalry over Afghanistan was reaching a 
crisis. In that year an Anglo-German alliance was unthinkable.^ 
Bismarck's decided preference for the Russian connection is 
shown by the fact that, in conformity with the League of the 
Three Emperors, which had been renewed in March, 1884, he 
threw his support to Russia rather than to England. On April 9, 
1885, he wrote to Vienna that an Anglo-Russian war would bring 
the treaty of 1881 into effect and that he was using his influence 
to keep Turkey neutral and the Dardanelles closed. He con- 
cluded: "If the League of the Three Emperors fails to meet this 
test, I fear for the reaction upon the internal and external secur- 
ity of the three Empires; but if we hold together, we are un- 
assailable."" This attitude was, of course, inspired less by 

al5 Ewanzig SumpflcoIonieQ in Afrika.'" Hammann {Vorgesdrichlc, p. 2S, note) 
pves it as a marginal note to the effect that "daa Vcrbleiben Lord Salisbutj-s auf 
seioem Poslen sei ibm wichtiger als ganz Witu." The Hamburger Saakrickten 
■Ttkle of Februaiy 8, i8gi, which gives Bismarck's reply to Caprivi on the subject, 
renders the marginal note as "England ist fUr uns wichtiger wie Sansibar und ganz 
Ostafrika." It is characterized as merely a "Randbemerkung, welche den Zweck 
hat, tlbcrtriebenen oder voreiligen Bestrebungcn Schranken zu ziehen." H. Hof- 
mann, Furst Bismarck l8go-gS (Sluttgart, etc., 1913, 2 vols.), i, p. 315. This note 
does not appear among those reproduced in the German foreign office publication. 

" Moritz Busch, Bismarck, Same Secret Pages of his Bislory (London, 1898, 3 
vols,), iii, p. 140 (American edition, ii, p. 388; TagebiichblSIIrr, iii, p. 193). On 
May 31, 1885, Bismarck told Busch: "Our policy must not necessarily be anti- 
English, but if it were to be English it might prove to be very much against our 
interest, as we have always to reckon with the Continental Powers." 

» G. F. O., iv, pp. 113-114. Busch, iii, p. 133 (Ainer.,ii, p, 383; TagcbuchhlSller, 
iii, p. 186), writes, under date of April 19, 1885: "'The Crown Prince's people," said 
Bucher/areverycrossandangry with the Chief because he will not act as mediator 
at St. Petersburg and help England out of her embanassmenl, and because he op- 
poses her schemes at Constantinople, The English have offered the Turks the 
occupation of Egypt in return for penaission to pass through the Dardanelles and 
the Bospborus. The Sullan was, however, informed from Berlin and Vienna that 
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regard foi Russia than by regard for Gennan policy, which Bis* 
marck believed was favored by the existence of an enmity be- 
tween Russia and England. "Germany has no interest," he 
advised the Empeior, "in hindering Russia fiom finding the neces- 
sary occupation for her anny in Asia, rather than in Europe. . . . 
It is the aim of German policy to bring about between Russia 
and England hostile, rather than too intimate, relations." ** 

Moreover, smce the failure of the transaction with Disraeli, 
Bismarck had unquestionably been assailed by doubts as to 
the intrinsic value of an English alliance. Not only could he 
not afford the breach with Russia which it would entail, but he 
felt that he could not trust a political system which was so de- 
pendent upon public opinion and so liable to sudden overturns. 
As early as 1882, he had written: "We can only give positive sup- 
port to English wishes within very narrow limits, unless we are 
prepared to take up a more hostile position than necessary to- 
wards Russia, and to call forth not only in France, but in a great 
majority of the people of England, the unfounded suspicion that 
our policy tends to disunite the two great Western Powers and to 
'manoeuvre' them into war with each other. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, we encounter in trying to give a practical expres- 
sion to our sympathies for and our relations with England, is in 
the absolute impossibility of confidential intercourse in conse- 
quence of the indiscretion of English statesmen in their communi- 
cations to Parliament, and in the absence of security in alliances 
for which the Crown is not answerable in England, but only the 
fleeting Cabinets of the day. It is therefore difficult to initiate a 
reliable understanding with England otherwise than publicly 
and in the face of all Europe. Such public negotiations . . . 
would be highly detrimental to most of our European relations." " 

we, too, had a word to say in the matter, and our officers in Stambul would take 
care that the passage was stopped by torpedoes.'" 

" C.F.O., iv, pp. 125. May 27, 1885, Bismardi to William I. See also Chlod- 
wig, Ftlrst zuHohenlohe-Schillingsfllrst, Denhvflrdigkeilen (Stuttgart, 1907, 2 vols.), 
ii, p. 3S8(Amer.,ii, p. 337). 

" G. F. O., iv, p. 33- September 7, '882, Bismarck to the Crown Prince Freder- 
ick William. The traDslation is from Edmoad Fitimaurice, The Life <^ Lord &a». 
viile (London and New York, IQ05, 2 vols.), ii, p. 375. Fitimaurice descritMS the 
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England's friendship might well prove useful in special contin- 
gencies; and Bismarck did not fail to cultivate it, within what he 
considered limits of prudence, in view of such a possibility — 
which, indeed, was not very long in presenting itself.^* The main- 
tenance of good relations with England, moreover, served to keep 
Russia alive to the value of Germany's friendship by holding 
before her eyes the possibility of a contrary policy .°" But Bis- 
marck felt very strongly that, in any association with England, he 
must avoid committing himself to decisive action. "In order to 
have England's active alliance," he remarked in 1884, "she 
must be engaged in war before we are and positively require our 
assistance. If we were to get involved first, we should look in vain 
for England's aid, even supposing she had the political foresight 
to realize what dangers she herself would incur by a German 
defeat."** Such sentiments constituted a formidable barrier to 
an English alliance in Bismarck's latter years. 

The choice between England and Russia, then, if it had ever 

lelter as written by Bismarck to a "highly placed personage." Again, on March i, 
iSSj, Bismarck told Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria: "Entfland muss fUr una 
fretmdlich gesinnt eein; ich Irachte auch dies Land durch HsSichkeiten zu gewinnen, 
ihnen ta schmdcheln, dcnn im richtigca Moment giebt nicbt die Vernunft, sondem 
cine Abstimmung im Parlament die Entschieduog ab." A. F. Pribram, "ZweiGe- 
sprSche des FOrsten Bismarck mit dem Kronprinzen Rudolf von Osterreich," in 
Osterreiciiischt Rundschau, January, :92i,p. 17. For other expressions of his distrust 
of the English system of govenunent, seeK. A. vonMliller, "BeitrMgezur Sussercn 
Polttik Bismarcks," in Brauer, Marcbs, MiilCer, ErinncrungcH an Bitmarct (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1915), p. i6y, and Gedanken und Eriniterungcn, u, p. 134. 

" It is only in the sense of such a limited utilization of England that one can in- 
terpret correctly the passage quoted by Lucius von Ballhausen (p. 500) from Bis- 
marck's conversation with Francis Joseph, on August 1;, i88g; — "Bismarck habe 
ihm gesagt: Das ganze Ziel und Objekt der deutschen Politik seit zchn Johren sei, 
England fUr den Dreibund zu gewinnen." An analysis of the passage shows it to be 
much less significant than it at first appears. In the first place, winning England 
over to the Triple Alliance is not quite Che same thing as concluding an alliance be- 
tween her and Germany. In the second place, a tendency to eiaggeration is mani- 
fest: one need only point out that the Triple Alliance had not yet been in existence 
ten years. Finally, the context shows that Bismarck was referring to hb use of 
England in his secret intrigues against Rus^ after 1885. Therein lies the real im- 
portance of the words. 

" Ser UetmannOtKktn, Das aUe und das neueMilkUunPa(,Gotia,i9ij),f.^i 
and Hammann, Vorgesckkhlt, p. 23. 

*• B. M. M.,pp. J6J-364. 
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been a real issue in Bismarck's mind, remained so for only a veiy 
abort time. The importance of Russia's friendship was b^ond 
question, while the value of England's was doubtful. It is true 
enough that the League of the Three Emperors had flaws. Ilie 
Central Powers were far from unreserved in their backing of 
Russia's desires in the Near East; Russia did not mean to allow 
Germany quite the free hand to which she felt entitled with re- 
spect to France." But, in 1885, the alliance stood as one of the 
proudest of Bismarck's creations, unrivalled by any possible al- 
ternative involving England. Taken in connection with the 
Austrian alliance, the Triple Alliance, and the Serbian and Ru- 
manian alliances, it was an important element in the combination 
through which Bismarck dominated the continent of Europe. 
The impending transformation and decay of this elaborate system 
could not yet be foreseen, although their causes were present at 
the height of its success. 

" W±6kit}olovich, L'empereur Alexandre III (P^ni.iaqs), p. 106. ThcTsuIs 
Mud to have lenuiiked to Giers, following the meetiDg of the ftUied sovereigDS *t 
Skieniewice, in 1884; "Je vousrecommande tout d'abord d'observei vi>4-vis de U 
France une attitude amicale de facon k pouvoir, en temps utile et eo cas de atcemiti, 
contracter avec elle une alliance offidelle." 
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CHAPTER II 

THE UNIFICATION OF BULGARIA 
I 

On August 25, 1885, the emperors of Austria-Hungary and Russia 
met in the little Moravian town of Kremsier for a personal ex- 
change of cordialities and some thirty hours of diversion arranged 
on a more than usuaUy lavish scale. The visit had no other par- 
ticular importance ; for the two sovereigns met under an ahnost 
cloudless political sky so far as their own relations were concerned. 
All the more reason had Prince Bismarck, in his retreat at Varzin, 
to rub his hands with satisfaction at his success in reconstituting 
the League of the Three Emperors, which had seemed so hope- 
lessly shattered on the morrow of the congress of Berlin. 

Germany herself was not actually represented at the imperial 
meeting; but there was no question in the mind of Europe as to 
her presence in spirit. Prince Bismarck had entertained Count 
KSInoky, the Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, only a 
few days before, at Varzin, and was said to have commissioned 
him to represent Germany at the conference.' The two emperors 
exchanged cordial telegrams with William I in the course of the 
festivities; and at their close the Russian foreign minister, Giers, 
declared in an interview: "You may be sure that, although no 
representative of Germany is actually present here, Emperor Wil- 
liam is with us in spirit just as truly as if he were here himself. 
When the two Emperors converse together it is quite as if the 
third were at hand."" The very fact that all went off so smoothly, 

I rimtf, August 15, 1SB5, leading article: "Count Kilnoky hu gone to Varzin ill 
order to testify, the week after next at Kremsier, that Germany is there in spirit as 
well as Austria and Russia. . . . That Count K&lnoky's visit to the North Gciman 
onde should be capable of bebg accepted in lieu of the actual piesence of Germany 
at the Imperial conclave ought to be evidence to Europe of the very satisfactory 
foct that the three Empires have for the moment no deadly quarrels to appease, 01 
amtntions to indulge." 

' Intetview in iVew Freit Presse, August 27, :88s. 
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and that Bismarck was content to allow his two partners to come 
together directly, and, indeed, without his participation, argued 
all the more strongly for the solidity of the reconstituted League 
of the Three Emperors. 

The conversations of the sovereigns were accompanied by con- 
ferences between their ministers, with a bearing upon political 
questions of both general and particular scope.' The main subject 
of their interviews was generally understood to be the attitude of 
the Central Powers in case Russia should become involved in a 
war with England over the Afghan boundary question, which was 
still in an acute stage.' This matter was undoubtedly touched 
upon by the two statesmen in their talk, but hardly at any great 
length, as Russia had no real intention of pushing her claims in 
that direction to the point of war. She sought, rather, the help of 
her associates in avoiding it, and obtained some favorable assur- 
ances. Giers was able to state for publication that Russia had 
hopes of a peaceable solution of the difficulty.* 

But there was also a matter demanding attention in the Near 
East. On all hands it was felt desirable that a more definite un- 
derstanding should be arrived at concerning the immediate future 
of Bulgaria. By the treaty of 1881, Russia had limited her free- 
dom of action there on the condition that the union with East- 
ern Rumelia should be recognized, if it came about by force of 
circumstances.* But the cooling of her enthusiasm for that 
union had by this time reached the point of positive aversion to 
it under the existing conditions. As the breach widened between 
Alexander III and his cousin Alexander of Battenberg, the Rus- 

• Giers told the correspondent of the Meut Frcie Preise: "Ich leugne nicht dasa 
Confereozen stattfanden . , . aber was wir bisher besprachen, bettaf allgemeine 
Fragcn und nicht specielle. Unsere Politik hat ja eine Basis, auf welcher auch die 
ErOrtereningen dicser Conferenzcn sich bcwegcn," But the correspondent adds, 
from an Austrian statesman: "Es habeti hier Besprechungen tlber die politische 
Situation stattgefunden, und keine wichtige europiiische Frage ist dabel uner6rtcrt 
geblieben." 

• r»Bief, August )8. Vienna. August 27, "There arc good grounds for believing 
that this promise related to the securing of Turkish neutrality by Austria in the 
event of a war brealdng out between Russia and England in Asia." 

• If. F. P. interview: "Die Sache steht gut; allerdings sie ist nicht voUendet, 
aber esgeht gut, und ichglaube bestimmt, dasses |i;ut enden wird." 

• Attached protocol. See Pribram, i, p. 14 {Amer., i, p. 4j). 
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a government grew more and more anxious to put off the union 
as long as Prince Alexander remained on the Bulgarian throne. 
The unfortunate prince had also incurred the dislike of Bismarck, 
who had become disgusted at his conduct nearly two years be- 
fore.' The German Chancellor now believed him to have fallen 
under English influence and under the protection of Queen Vic- 
toria, who regarded favorably his project of marrying her grand- 
daughter. Princess Victoria of Prussia. Bismarck violently 
opposed, then as later, this union with a prince so undesirable 
personally and politically, whose tenure of office he already con- 
sidered highly insecure.* In an interview with the prince, on 
May 12, 1884, Bismarck had told him: "Germany*has no in- 
terest in Bulgaria; our interest is peace with Russia. For that 
reason it is of the greatest importance that Russia should be 
convinced we are pursuing no interests of our own in the East. 
But the day a Prussian princess becomes Princess of Bulgaria, 
Russia will begin to get suspicious and put no more faith in our 
assurances; so that this marriage would upset my political plans. 
I will not allow that."* Some weeks later, he wrote: "I do not 
see what danger could arise il the prince should resign his office; 
on the contrary, I advised him to do so when I had the honor of 
receiving a visit from him, recommending that he should sell to 
' Eumjne Queill6, Lis comtiKnccmtnts dt Findipendance Bulgare (Puis, igio), 
p. 119. Piince Alexander is quoted as saying, on November 9, iSSy. "Bismarck 
affecte une grossi^retf outrageante, m'nccusant de ' rompre avec les tiaditions de 
rhistotre.' Comprenez-vousP . . . Moi non plus. II ajoute, d'ailieun, que je suis 

■ Biucb, iii, p. 171 (Ainer.,ii, p. 411; TagebuclMlUleT/ai, p. 224). On March 28, 
[888, Bucber told Busch: "Princess Victoria . . . was to have been mairied some 
time uoce to the Batteobet^r, who at that time was still Prince of Bulgaria, but 
already a tool of English policy. . . . The thought of a marriage was probably sug- 
gested by the grandmother in London, who wished to see the position of her servant 
secured against Russia by an alliance with our Court. The scheme leaked out, and 
came to the ears of the Chief. Of course he was anything but pleased, and did not 
conceal his objections from the Emperor, but on the contrary expressed them both 
verbally and in a statement which I had to prepare. It would show us in a bad light 
at St. Petersburg, and it was not right to subject a Prussian Princess to the even- 
tuality of a compulsory departure from Sofia. The Emperor recognized this and 
issued hb veto." See also Lucius von BaUhausen, p. 299. 

* E. C. Corti, Alexander von BaUcnberg (Vienna, 1920), pp. 165-166. According 
to Alexander's own memorandum of the interview. 
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Alexander III, for the highest price he could get, the position he 
owed to Alexander II." '" As for Austria, she bore the prince no 
particular ill will, but was not anxious to have the great event in 
Bulgaria, if it must occur, come about in a fashion which would 
leave Russia in a bad humor and unwilling to draw the conclu- 
sions desired by Austria as affecting Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

It was to the interest of all three empires that there should be 
no further developments in Bulgaria while Prince Alexander 
occupied its throne. The prince himself was willing to come to an 
understanding on the point. The insurrection in Eastern Rume- 
lia, prepared long in advance with his approval and probably 
even with his active cooperation, was not due to be carried out for 
some months as yet." It would be an unqualified success if, in the 
meantime, he could effect a reconciliation with the Tsar. He had 
already discussed the subject of this reconciliation with K&lnoky 
just before the latter's visit to Bismarck at Varzin." As a result of 
discussion both there and at Kremsier, an interview was ar- 
ranged between Giers and Prince Alexander, to take place after 
the manoeuvres at Pilsen, -which the prince had been invited to 
attend." 

As no conflict of interests was involved in any of the subjects 
which the sovereigns and statesmen of Austria and Russia dis- 
cussed at Kremsier, no disagreements arose ; and they parted with 
as cordial expressions of friendship as when they met. There was 
indeed small reason to foresee that within a month they would be 
at swords' points. 

The interview between Prince Alexander and the Russian 
minister also went off without a hitch. On September 3, Alex- 
ander, returning from the manoeuvres, had a final conference with 
Kilnoky at Vienna.'* Having learned from him how matters 

'» C F. 0., iii, p. 147. June 13, 1884, Bismarck to Reuss. 

" SpiridioD GopCevif, BtUgaritn und Oilrunitlicn (Leipzig. 18S6), pp. 303-304; 
C. Roy, Souvenirs polttiguts el mililatris <U Bitliarit (Paris, 18S7), p. 16, 

" Adoli T/iodi.FiiTsI AUxandrr von Bulgarim (DannsUdt, 1887), p. 104. Corti 
(p. 187) writes that he asked Kilnoky's intercession with Bismarck. 

" Arthur von Huhn, The Struggle of Ike Bulgarians for Nattmud Indtpendtmemlk 
(London, 1S86), p. 35. 

" Times, September 4, 1885. Vienna, September j. 
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1, he went off to visit Giers at Franzensbad. Just how definite 
were the assurances he gave at this meeting is by no means clear. 
Bismarck later maintained that the prince, working in the in- 
terests of England, had brazenly deceived Russia on this as on 
every other possible occasion.'* His conduct, however, is open to 
a much less dishonorable interpretation. Giers held out some 
hope of the desired reconciliation. In return, Alexander assured 
him against the likelihood of any immediate attempt at the in- 
corporation of Eastern Rumelia.'* Doubtless neither felt that he 
was binding himself for any great length of lime; but both were 
probably sincere in believing that they had arranged a modus 
vivendi which would keep the peace while they were waiting for 
things to take a more favorable turn regarding their respective 
plans for a final settlement. 

So far all had gone well; and there was still nothing in sight to 
disturb the harmony of the League of the Three Emperors. On 
September lo, Russia concluded with England the Afghan boun- 
dary protocol, which promised to eliminate the nearest threat of 
trouble from outside. The outcome of the dispute could not have 
been regarded by Bismarck as an unmixed gain; and there is no 
evidence of his having lent any effective aid to reaching it. He 
had kept up appearances as a peacemaker by receiving Lord Rose- 
bery, in the spring, for a discussion of the subject," But if Russia 
had not been disposed toward a peaceable settlement, it would 
not have been Bismarck's counsels that brought one about. This 
annulment of the counterpoise to Russia's Balkan interests did 
not fall in at all well with his system of checks and balances. In 
fact, Holstein, who was in a position to pass a competent judg- 
ment, once set down the prevention of a collision between Eng- 
land and Russia in Afghanistan as one of the chief mistakes of 
Bismarckian pohcy.'^ At the time, this mistake did not appear so 
serious; for the sudden revival of the Bulgarian question which 

« Busch, iii, p. i8i (Amer., ii, p. 418; TagtbuchmUer, iii, p. 133). 

" Corti, p. 188, according to Alexander's memorandum) Koch, p. 104; Huhn, p. 
jb; Hans Klacber, Fiirst Altxander I. (Dresden, 1904), p. 151, 

" Fitzmaurice, ii, pp. 439 el saj.; Busch, iii, p. i^ (Amer., ii, p. 384; Tatthuck- 
UaiUr, iii, p. 189). 

" Hobenlobe, ii, p. jo? (Amer., ii, pp. 463-463). 
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followed was as little expected by Germany as by her two neigh- 
bors who were more immediately affected by it. 



All expectations of peace in the Neat East, and all the declara- 
tions of Prince Alexander at Franzensbad, upon which they were 
based, were suddenly falsified by the coup d'ital of Philippopolis, 
on September i8. The responsibili^ for the tuning of this stroke 
seems to lie with the Bulgarian nationalists. These men regarded 
Russia's proposed bargain that they abandon their prince in re- 
turn for satisfaction of then: national desires as an mfringement 
upon the independence of which they were so jealous. In order to 
anticipate its being forced upon them, they advanced the date of 
their own design." They did so without consulting the prince, 
who had been absent from his capital most of the summer. When 
informed at the eleventh hour of their plan, he strove earnestly to 
dissuade them from carrying it out and believed he had succeeded. 
Either t^ey concealed their determination to go ahead, or they 
found that the movement had gone too far to stop; at all events, 
two days after his conference with the conspirators, Alexander 
foimd himself confronted by an accomplished fact to which he 
must conform or risk, the loss of his crown . After a brief hesitation 
he placed himself at the head of the national uprising.*" 

The news from Philippopolis was received in Europe with 
mingled and uncertain feelings. The obvious superficial conclu- 
sion was that the whole affair had been engineered by Russia to 
undo the work of the congress of Berlin; but this conception 
found lodgment in few responsible quarters, and there only 
momentarily. The British government, which had not been fully 
informed of what happened at Kremsier and Franzensbad, 
seems to have entertained it for about a day. Lord Salisbury, 
immediately upon receipt of the news of the risii^, sent off in- 
structions to the ambassadors at Vienna, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg to consult these governments as to the advisability of 
making "strong representations to the Bulgarian Government 

" GopCevifi, pp. 305-307- 

** Corti, pp. igt-ig3, accoidmg to Akxuider't narraUvc 
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in favour of maintaining the Treaty of Berlin."" Although the 
following day was a Sunday, Paget at Vienna carried out his 
instructions at once, and was greatly cabned by Kdlnoky's re- 
plies. The Austrian minister at first stated simply that, until he 
had received further information, "he could not say more than 
that he personally was ready to act ; " but later on in the same day, 
he "eitpressed the opinion that this movement had been organized 
in Bulgaria, but without the connivance or knowledge of either 
the Emperor or Government of Russia, whom he believed it 
would take as much by surprise as it certainly had him." ^ 

Bismarck was probably as little deceived as K&lnoky in regard 
to the responsibility for the untimely event: moreover, be had 
quite a different opinion from Salisbury's as to the influences 
which were behind Prince Alexander. He was also informed be- 
fore long of the reception given the news by the Tsar himself.'* 
He advised the British government, as KiLlnoky had done, that 
"any representation to be made to Bulgaria in respect of the 
revolution in East Roumelia should be made collectively on the 
part of all Signatory Powers, and the Chancellor deprecates any 
hasty step by any one Power alone." ** He remarked to the 
French ambassador: "Russia has witnessed the explosion, at a 
moment when she least expected it, of the mines and torpedoes 
which she herself had planted. Perhaps the Russian government 
is troubled by the reflexion that, if the Bulgarian principality al- 
ready proved insubordinate as a single province, a more satisfac- 
tory attitude can hardly be expected from a country doubled by 
the addition of Eastern Rumelia." " 

By the Monday morning following the insurrection, it is safe to 
say that the governments of Europe were pretty well informed of 
the real attitude of the Russian government toward the new 
sHoation. Certain journalists of more than ordinary ingenuity 

■ f./*., i836,biv.Turkeyno. i.p. I. September 19, 1885, Sali^ury to Paget- 

** Hid., p. i- September la, Paget to SoUsbtuy. 

*■ /W.. p. 6. September 11, Maltt to Salisbuo'. Bismarck told Malet of the 
Tw't fcply to a lelegmm from Prince Alexander: "Ii is because t k>vc the Bul- 
(ukn ostion thai I ditapprove of what you have done," 

»* lUd., p. i. Scptcmlier jo. Malet to Salisbury. 

*■ Enint Uoudet, La million du baron df Ccuntl (Paris, 1919), pp. iio-iti. 
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had connected the event with the meetings at Kremsier and 
Franzensbad, and even with a visit of the Austrian Emperor to 
Bosnia.^ The vast intrigue built up from the correlation of these 
events was entirely inconsistent with the relations betwen the 
Tsar and Prince Alexander. A brief consideration, in most cases, 
sufficed to absolve the Russian government from all complicity in 
the uprising." But public opinion was hard to convince, once its 
suspicions had been aroused- The Hungarians found it espe- 
cially difficult to drop the idea of a great diplomatic plot against 
the existing balance of nationalities within and without the Dtial 
Monarchy. 

One thing was certain: the revolution was an accomplished fact 
by the time it had come to the attention of Europe. In addition, 
there could be little doubt that the event was now as irrevocable 
as it had long been inevitable. Even in Russia, although some 
journals clamored for intervention to undo all that had been 
accomphshed by the faithless prince and his unscrupulous ad- 
visers, cooler heads realized that the Tsar's government was 

" Tiptes, September ai, 1885. Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, September 30. 
AT. P.P., September 30. 

" Times, September 31, leading article and Vienna correspondence. The corrc- 
spondent, William La\ino, adds his own obnetvations to the report of current opin- 
ion: "It may be confidently asserted, however, that the revolution has taken both 
the Russian and the Austrian Governments by surprise. The meelins at Krem- 
sier, following upon that of Skiemievice, was no doubt the last cause of it, but only 
because it demonstrated to the Pan-Bulgarian committees of Eastern Roumelia 
that they had nothing to expect from Russia at present. The arrangement renewed 
between the Emperors at Kremsier was based on the maintenance of the italus quo 
In the Balkans; and there are many reasons why the rising at Phiiippopolis should, 
in existing circumstances, be piarticularly disagreeable to the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. . . . The unification of Bulgaria has been one of Russia's cherished schemes: 
but it has lattcriy appeared that Prince Alexander was not the man whom the Pan- 
slavists intended to use as their instrument (01 this purpose, and there is evidence 
enough that the oflicial Panslavist committees have been doing their utmost to keep 
matters quiet, both in Eastern Roumetia and in Macedonia." Corti (p. 190) takes 
issue with this view of the case, maintaining that Russia promoted the whole enter- 
prise deliberately with the design of putting Prince Alexander in the wrong and so 
bringing about his downfall. This was Alexander's own interpretation of the events 
— hardly a judicial one. The only evidence cited by Corti in support of the theory 
is the fact, by m means extraordinary or significant, that the Russian officers in 
Eastern Rumel'a reported the existence of the conspiracy to their govenuient in 
advance. 
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Ibwerless to alter the situation, and that all attempts to impose 
conditions upon the union could only affect the form, not the 
substance, of the situation.'* 

The Russian government found great difficulty in arriving at 
any policy whatever. It was almost unthinkable that Russia 
should now oppose the very things for which she had once fought, 
and herself enforce the observance of a treaty made against her 
will. Yet neither could she submit tamely to the triumph of 
Prince Alexander. To show his disapproval of what had occurred, 
the Tsar at once recalled all Russian officers in the Bulgarian serv- 
ice, stripping the army down to its captains. But this measure did 
not affect the international status of the question." The diplo- 
matic attitude finally adopted was one which left all initiative to 
the other Powers. Russia simply pointed out that their precious 
treaty of Berlin, imposed at such pains upon Europe, was un- 
questionably broken, and asked what they were going to do about 
it.*' On September 24, Russia put forward the proposition "that 
the Representatives of the Treaty Powers should meet at once at 
Constantinople under the presidency of the Doyen, Count Corti. 
not in a formal Conference, but in order to concert together on the 
question of the Revolution in Eastern Rumelia, with a view to 
unity of advice." " 

The proposition was favorably received everywhere, but for 
reasons quite unpromising for the fulfilment of Russia's desires. 
1\x same governments which had once forced the treaty of Ber- 
lin upon her now looked with equanimity upon a breach of that 
treaty which appeared damaging to her interests. Nevertheless, 

" P.vcCKftn Muc-ii>, October 10, 18S5, p «. BtcTHmci EBpomi, October 1, 
1»8S, p. 838. 

** LuigiChiala,5fi>ri<i wnloH^iiiwj (new ed., Turin, iSgS), pp. 404-405. malcM 
the itatement thai, at this time, Russia, "fondandost sugU accordi pcni a Skier- 
Dewke, chiese all' Austria-Ungherta c alia Germania la facoiti di occupare tem- 
ponnwncnie la Bulgaria per scacdame il piincipe ribelle, L'.\usltia-Ungheria . . . 
niegd il propria assemo, confidando die la Germania nc aviebbe legulto I'esempio," 
The tnlire cnnteil of events points to the unreliability of this unsupported asier- 



** C. 3viT«p«»t, FyccK&n 
1B96. t \-*l*.), ii,p. «i. 

" F. P., 1886, Ixiv. Turkey no. 
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in order that the event ^ould disturb their calculations and com- 
binations as little as possible, they hoped that it could be fitted 
somehow into the treaty which they had fondly regarded as a 
settlement of the Eastern Question. A skilful formula might 
recognize the new development and yet leave all other factors in 
the situation unchanged. 

Austria's acceptance of this point of view was subject to quali- 
fications arising out of her own direct interests in the Balkans. 
The union itself was a matter of indifierence to her; but she was 
determined that the movement should not extend to Macedonia, 
the only part of the ' Great Bulgaria ' of San Stef ana which ^e 
was really interested in keeping separate from the Frincipatity. 
On this score, Kfilnoky had di^layed great anxiety from the 
first. On September 22, he informed Paget that "what appeared 
to him of even more pressing importance was to prevent the revo- 
lutioD from spreading into Macedonia;" that "he had therefore 
telegraphed to Baxon Calice to urge the Sultan's Government, 
whatever might be their decision in regard to the events in Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria, to take every precaution for the mainten- 
ance of tranquility in Macedonia, and to place troops in proper 
positions to guard that frontier." He wanted the Powers to 
"warn the Prince and Bulgarian Government that an invasion of 
Macedonia would not be tolerated."** He was also troubled by 
the demands of Serbia for a 'compensation,' in case the union of 
Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria should be recognized. 

Another drcumstance made the revolution of even more doubt- 
ful advantage to Austria. The Bulgarian union was, under the 
treaty of 1881, to be Russia's quid pro quo for the eventual annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina.** As matters stood, Russia re- 
garded the union, no longer as a gain, but as a positive setback to 
her policy. How then could Austria expect her consent to a com- 

" P.P., 1S86, bcnr, Tuikey no. i,p. 6. September ai, Paget to Saliabuiy. 

" Pribram, i, p. n (Amer., i, p. 41). The matterisnot precisely so stated; but 
both the following clauses are contained in the additional protocol: "i. Bosnis et 
H£rz£gowine. L'Autricbe-Hongrie se reserve de s'annexer ces deux provinces au 
moment qu'elle jugeta opportun. ... 4. Bulcakie. Les trois puissances ne 
s'opposeront pas i la reunion tventuelle de la Bulgorie et de la Roumflie Orien* 
tale . . ." 
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^pcnsation? ** Sti!! less chance was there that she would admit 
that Serbia was entitled to anything. Kilnoky found himself in 
an unpleasant situation. He perceived the impossibility of undo- 
ing what had been done and the dangers of any attempt in that 
direction. He was not displeased at the setback to Russian policy; 
but he was unwilling to have the blow react unfavorably upon 
Austria, either through the spread of the revolution into Mace- 
donia or through the damaging of her understanding with 
Russia." A diplomatic conference opened up a welcome avenue 
of escape from these difficulties. Austria's ostensible support to 
Russia's protests might be measured to the point of convincing 
observers of her loyalty and good will, without preventing an 
agreement upon some formula that would fix the situation as it 
stood. 

The British government, having no such irons in the fire, had 
come to a more simple conclusion. Since Russia objected to the 
imion, it must be a good thing which ought to be preserved.** 
That Prince Alexander, who would profit by it, was personally in 
the favor of the English court and cabinet doubtless played a part 
in the decision. In a few days the government had lost all in- 
terest in the " strong representations " which it had been in such a 

" H. Friedjung, "Graf K&lnoky," in Biegrapkisckes Jakrbuch, 1909, p. 363 
(AufsSlie, p. 334). "Freilich konnte Oe5terrEid]-UngH.m ihrc Fnicbt, die fonnliche 
Emvericibung Bconiens, nicht pSudun, da Russland aua Abodgung gegen den 
unabh&ngig gesinnten FUrsten Aleiander von Bulganen die Vefpflsserung seines 
Landes durch Ostrximeiien nicht lugeben wollte; und damit entfiel auch die Oesler- 
nich zugesagte Gegenleistung." 

" F. P., 1886, Lav, Turkey no. i, p. j6. His state of mind is indicated in Paget's 
despatch of September 36. He bad just told the Russian Ambassador he would not 
"put pressure on the PoKe to prevent the eiercise of the Sultan's Trwtty rights, 
though he would represent that such a course, under present circumstances, would 
be attended with danger on account of the excitement which a conflict between 
Turks and Christians would create in Russia, and possibly also in other countries. 
On the other hand, Count Eilnoky considers a simple acquiescence by the Powers 
10 what has been done to be inadmissible, and thinks that no time should be lost in 
agreeing upon a protest or a remonstmncc to Bulgaria against the violation of the 
Treaty. He fears it will be impossible to re-establish the slalus quo ante, but he 
foresees at the same time that agreeing to the union will be productive of rismgs 
and disturbances amongst the Serbs, Greeks,, and other nationalities," 

^ H. S. Edwards. Sir William White (London, 1901}, pp. jjS-ajo. 
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hurry to propose." It too was willing to enter a conference for the 
purpose of devising a new formula, but would hear of no steps 
which might reaify endanger the maintenance of what had been 
accomplished. 

These were the attitudes maintained in general by the Powers 
chiefly conomed in the complicated, hair-splittmg negotiations 
which followed. In this whole affair, Germany played a par- 
ticularly imassuming r61e. She was not directly interested; and 
no serious consequences appeared to be imminent. The best 
means of avoiding them seemed to be to let a solution work itself 
out which would leave the existing situation undisturbed ; and so 
Germany used all her modest efforts in the interest of harmony 
and localization of the trouble." Only in the admonitions ad- 
dressed to other Balkan states against attempts to profit by exist- 
ing disturbances did she take a leading part.** Bismarck's advice 
to Austria was that "she should be ef^>ecially careful to avoid a 
breach with Russia on account of their respective bosom-children, 
Serbia and Bulgaria." *" 
h It was practically certain from the outset that the conference of 
Constantinople, which opened formally on October 4, would 
prove merely a machine for smoothing over the difficulties of the 
situation and reconciling it as nearly as possible with the treaty of 
Berlin. Yet the Powers haggled for weeks over definitions and 
terms, while Russia, a bit disconcerted at the turn affairs had 
taken, develc^d a more and more decided opposition to the 
recognition of the change. The conference had two main tasks 
before it. It was expected to produce some form of protest which 
would save the face of the treaty and console Russia and Turkey, 
without seriously affecting what had been done. It was also 
meant to devise a formula which would recognize the change 

" P. P., 1886, Ixxv, Turkey no. i, p. 32. September 28, Salisbury to Paget. 
Salisbuiy had just replied to a question from Austria about them: "I said that it 
was a step which, in my judgment, might have been of value if it had been taken at 
the very first practicable moment. It had, however, not met with the concurrence 
of the German Court, and I had not pressed it further. The lapse of a few days 
had deprived such a measure of any possible utility." 

" Ibid., p. 102. October s, White to Salisbury. 

" Y. B., pp. 3S-36- September 26, Courcel to Freydnet. 

" G. F. O; V, p. 3. September 28, 1885, Reuss to Bismarck. 
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without altering the letter of the treaty. The British government 
dbpkyed much more interest in the second point than in tlie 
first, suggesting, as the proper way of bridging the gap between 
the actual situation and the treaty, a "personal union" of the 
two provinces under the ruler of one of them," Russia was by no 
means pleased at the suggestion and the sudden readiness to ac- 
cept the situation which it revealed.** England's altitude toward 
the protest, which Russia regarded as the real purpose of the 
gathering, was even more disquieting. She had already expressed 
her disapproval of the event, declared Sir William White, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople; and "nothing was to be 
gained by a repetition of this disapproval, which on being reiter- 
ated by the Representatives in a formal Resolution, might serve to 
exclude Prince Alexander, and also encourage Turkey in the belie! 
that they would receive the support of the Powers if they at- 
tempted to re-establish the status quo ante by force." " Any 
pronouncement that might be taken seriously was therefore out 
of the question. The declaration drawn up by the ambassadors 
on October 4 was frankly so framed that it should "simply serve 
as 3 means of checking the movement and preventing blood- 
shed." ** This declaration, after some further emasculating 
amendments by Austria, was accepted by Russia as the best that 
could be got for the moment. On October 13, it was duly pre- 
sented to the Porte and to Prince Alexander, without exerting any 
appreciable influence upon the situation. The definite settlement 
was left to be dealt with by a formal conference. 

In preparation for its meeting, Russia took measures to 
strengthen her hand. Long before the pallid declaration of the 
ambassadors had been presented, she had perceived that it would 
accomplish nothing and that no effective steps were to be ex- 
pected from a common initiative of the Powers. Consequently, 
Russia turned to her two partners in the treaty of 1881 and 
opened an exchange of views leading to a special understanding as 

" F. P., 1886, Iwv, Turkey no. 1, p. jS. Oclubcr 1. Sdbbuiy to While, 
" /Wrf. , p. 73. October 4, Paget to Salisbury. 
• Ibid., p. ji. October 3, WhiU to S«lfcbuty. 
" Ibid., p. J7, October 4, White to Sclisbury. 
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the basis for later action." According to the terms of the treaty, 
Russia's claim for support in demanding a return to the status 
quo ante was far from strong. The Bulgarian union was not to be 
opposed by any of the parties; and, although Russia had not fore- 
seen the possibility of being herself affected by this provision, 
such was now undoubtedly the case. Yet, by making her attitude 
clear on the matter, Russia could influence greatly the opinions of 
her two associates, particularly that of Austria. She had only to 
intimate that recent events had affected her attitude toward 
the eventual annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in order to 
make the Central Powers pause and consider the advisability ot 
coming to an agreement. Moreover, Austria still had cause 
to be concerned over the presence of Bulgarian troops on the 
Macedonian border; and she was rendered extremely uncomfort- 
able by the increasing restlessness of Serbia. 

Russia's approach to her allies was seconded by an assault of 
the Hungarian Opposition upon the government. On October i, 
a bombardment of interpellations was opened in the Hungarian 
Diet as to the government's intentions regarding the enforce- 
ment of the treaty of Berhn, as to the f>ossibi]ity of further viola- 
tions, and as to the agreements existing with Germany and Russia 
on the subject.^* The questions raised at this lime and the com- 
ments made upon them showed that the Opposition was still ani- 
mated by the suspicions of the League of the Three Emperors 
expressed in the preceding year, following the interview of Skier- 
niewice, and by the idea that this secret understanding was some- 
how to blame for the events in the Balkans.*^ President Tisza 
took up the defence of the government on October 3. Meeting an 
allegation that the government had advised Turkey to forego her 

*' P. P., 1886, lnv, Turkey no, i. p. 137. October 15, Paget to Salisbury. 
K&lnoky made a long cominutiicatioii (see below, p. 34) "as the result of the ex- 
change of views between the Cabinets of Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and Berlin upon 
the mode of proceeding towards a solution of tbe present situation of affaits in 
Easteiti Roumelia and Bulgaria." Also, Edwards, p. 331 (December 7, 18S5, White 
toMorier). "Up to Oct. 10 or ij, they were favorable here, at Vienna and at Berlin 
to the personal union. II Russia hod agreed the whole thing would have been 
by this time. But NelidofF would not have it so." 

** N. F. P.. October i, [885, Publication of the questions put by Sxilagyi. 

" Ibid., October j. Speech of Siilagyi. 
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right to anned intervention for restoration of the status quo ante, 
he stated that the monarchy "recognizes the treaty right of Tur- 
key to uphold and enforce the status quo by whatever forcible 
means she may see fit to employ; and that right will not be inter- 
fered with," But if the right were not exercised, he added, the 
government recognized a duly "to bring the situation which has 
come about in contravention of treaties as nearly as possible into 
harmony with the Treaty of Berlin and with the equihbrium es- 
tabhshed by that treaty in the Balkan Peninsula." The mon- 
archy would insist, however, that in any event "no single Power 
was entitled to intervene with armed hand." " 

Another troublesome point was the query whether the govern- 
ment intended to take advantage of the recent events by annex- 
ing Bosnia and Herzegovina or advancmg farther into Turkish 
territory. In raising this question, the Opposition revived the 
old Hungarian protest against the incorporation of more Slavic 
territories and the idea that the upheaval which had just oc- 
curred was the outcome of a bargain between the Eastern Em- 
pires at Turkey's expense. Tisza's reply was a flat denial of any 
such intentions. Yet he felt called upon to add: "with a view to 
eventualities imperilling the vital interests of the Monarchy, 
which we cannot now foresee and inay be unable to prevent, we 
must and will maintain our freedom of decision." These signifi- 
cant words aroused a storm of comment in the house and cries of 
"Salonica!" from the Left benches. 

The ensuing debate was uncommonly lively, even for a Hun- 
garian Chamber; and the answers of President Tisza were ac- 
cepted only in the face of repeated expressions of dissatisfaction 
from the Opposition leaders." The government came out with a 
safe majority; but the fide of criticism was sufficiently strong to 
make it consider the advisability of listening to Russia's pro- 
posals, which corresponded so strangely with those of the Hun- 
garians. 

Russia's new project was disclosed to Bismarck by Giers, who 
visited him at Friedrichsruh on October 7. It was "that the 

" S.P.P.,Oclo'bei^. 

" tbid. The edition ol October 4 cODUlns & con^lete report of the debate. 
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three imperial courts, as soon as they had agreed upon their pro- 
gramme, should make use of the Sultan as a mouthpiece to sug- 
gest to the Powers, in the conference enlarged by the addition of 
Turkey, modifications which would bring the two Bulgarias 
closer together in their economic and administrative relations ] 
without departing from the form of the status quo ante, thus I 
robbing the Serbs and Greeks of any pretext for demanding com- 
pensations." Giers explained frankly that he had been obliged I 
to devise this complicated formula because his sovereign, while I 
admitting that some recognition must be accorded to the fait I 
accompli in Eastern Rumelia, would not accept the simpler solu- 
tion of a personal union so long as it would have to be effected I 
through the person of Prince Alexander. 

All this was most disquieting to Bismarck, who had been favor- ^ 
ably impressed by the British proposal for a personal union as the 
best means of discomfiting the designs of the Serbs. He was very 
doubtful about the practicability of the new scheme, but he 
wrote to the Emperor William: "I did not feel called upon, how- . 
ever, to criticise Russia's pohcy, beUe\'ing it better that she ] 
should be set right by her own experience and deahngs with the 
other Powers than that u>e should block the road she has chosen 
as the proper one." He would not undertake to support her 
policy until she had gained Austria's approval of it. " I believe , 
our interest demands." he wrote his sovereign, "that we should J 
leave Russia and Austria to work out their understanding directly ' 
between themselves without taking the initiative, since it does ' 
not matter so much to us what they agree upon, provided only 
they agree. The easiest way is first to let them have their differ- 
ences out in a tele-d-Ut€. and then to try and arrange the matters 
upon which they disagree. " "• 

The Austrians did not come readily into the understanding. 
They entertained deep suspicions of Russia's policy and did not 
wish to see an outcome too favorable for her desires without first 
making sure of their own interests and those of their prot^g^s, the 
Serbs, who were clamoring for compensaUons. Pressure of dr- | 

•• C. F. 0., V, pp. i3->4- October g, 1885, Bumarck to Willivn I. 
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cumstances and the counsels of Bismarck combined to prevail 
over these obstacles.*' 

The result of the exchange of views among the three govern- 
ments was apparently an understanding that a return to the 
status quo ante should be stipulated as a preliminary condition to 
the final settlement by the conference. The understanding prob- 
ably did not extend to the settlement itself. The two Central 
Powers were still of the opinion that the results of the revolution 
were not to be destroyed; but Russia might hope that, if Prince 
Alexander and his troops were sent back to Sofia with a sharp re- 
buke by the Powers, the situation would be so altered as to make 
the ultimate union acceptable. There was also no agreement as to 
the means of enforcing obedience if Prince Alexander refused to 
comply with the Powers' demands. Count Herbert Bismarck told 
the British ambassador at Berlin "that M. de Giers had been of 
opinion that the Prince would, under the circumstances, obey the 
unanimous voice of Europe, and retire to Sophia. Count Bis- 
marck had pointed out to M. de Giers the difficulty of the situa- 
tion if the Prince refused, and had asked what would happen next, 
M. de Giers had replied: ' Alors les Puissances aviseront.' " '* 
Moreover, Austria and Germany, although bound to press the 
proposition of the return to the status quo ante, were not obliged 
unconditionally to see it through the conference." 

" A", F. P., October 8, 1885. "Erst seit zweiTagen ihcilt sich das Dunkel eini- 
germassen,der Gebl Bismarct's schwebt wieder UberdenGewassern, undmanhUrt 
endlich eine verstiuidliche Losung, wenigstens so weit die Berliner und Petersburger 
Politik in Frage konunt. Fcsthalten am Berliner Verttage, m^glichste Wiederher- 
stellung des (riiheren Zustandes, Ausschluss der Theorie vom Gletchgewicht aui der 
BallcBD-Hatbinscl und der daraus cotspringenden praktischcn Folgerxingeo — dami 
icheint merltwUrdigerweise die deutsche mil der nissischen Politik sich zu begcgnen 
wlihrcnd beltanntlich die Tisza'sche Interpellations-Beantwortung noch betrScht- 
licbe Zugestlindnisse an jene Gleichgewichts-Theorie enthielt." 

" P./*,, 1886, Ldcv, Turkey no. i.p. i«- October 17, 1885, Malet to Salisbury. 

" Cofti, pp. 30S-309. "Et [K£lnoky| trat mit Russland diesbeiugUch in Unter- 
hiodluDg, und Giers iiusserte seine Ansicht, dass schon ein moralischer Druck Russ- 
knds genUgen werdc, um den FUrsten Alexander zur Aufgabe Ostruineliens zu 
bcstimmen. Kilnoky bezweifelte dies, und beide StaatsmSnnet kamen nach 
fmchllosem Hin und Her ilberein, vorlSufig den status quo als Ausgangspunkt 
zu bchaltcn, bis die Botschafler in Konstantinopel etwas bcschliesscn wUrden." 
Mohrenheim, at Paris, unquestionably exaggerated the dednitcoesi of the 
accord, although his testimony is valuable in establishing the (act and its nature. 
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Omx committed to this course, Austria, having moie at stake, 
took, her ohligation moie seriously than did Germany. On Octo- 
bet 15, K&hioky broached the matter to Paget and "laid great 
stress upon the consideration of the absolute necessity for the 
Powers to take their stand upon the Treaty of Berlin, and con- 
sequently of obliging Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia to restore 
things to the condition in which they were before the recent revo- 
lutionary movement." The chief reascm which he adduced for his 
in^tence, and one which undoubtedly had great weight with him, 
was the effect of a successful movement of this kind upon the other 
Balkan pe(^les, and particularly upon the Serbs. "Unless the 
treaty were upheld in the case of Roumelia and Bulgaria, it might 
be difficult to maintain it m that of Servia." Furthermore, 
K&lnoky "thou^t it would be difficult to absolve the Prince en- 
tirely from all share of responsibility for the part he had, although 
perhaps unwillingly, taken in recent proceedings." The return to 
the status quo ante should therefore be imposed upon the Bul- 
garians; and E&lnoky stated it as his beUef, "that a formal sum- 
mons addressed to them by the unanimous authority of the 
Powers assembled in Conference would have the desured effect." " 

All this language had a very disquieting effect upon the British 
government, which, for confirmation of the sentiments therein 
expressed, tinned to Germany, the arbiter of the League of the 
Three Emperors. The German government took less seriously 
its adhesion to the principles enunciated by K&lnoky, being chiefly 
interested in maintaining the harmony of all the Powers. Count 
Herbert Bismarck sought to allay England's fears by assuring her 

On October 13, Fieydaet stftted, in x circular despatch: "L'Ambassadeur de 
Ruisie vient de me donner spontantroent des explicatioiu sur le numdat de 
la future Conference, au sujet duquel, m'a-t-il dit, lei tnuB Cabinets de 
Beriin, Vienne et Piterabourg sont entiirement d'accoid. Le picnuer acte 
de la Conffrence, d'aprts lui, consisterait, ainsi que la rtcente suggestion russe 
le donnait & prfvoii, it adresser une sommation au Prince Alexandre pour qu'il 
ait i M soumettre et i, lentrer dans le statu ipto ante. Le second icte, si le 
Prince n'obtempirait pas, seiait de concerter avec la Porte les mesures d'exfcution 
militaire. En£n, comme troisiime et dernier acte, la Conffrence d£lib6renit sui les 
modifications qu'il poumit y avoir lieu d'apporter au trait£ de Beriin toucliant la 
Roumflie en vue de preserver ravenir." Y. B., pp. 134-135. 

** P. P., 1S86, Uxv, Turkey no. i, p. 137. October 15, Paget to Salisbury. 
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that he considered her interpretation of Kalnoky's proposal exag- 
gerated, and that " the threat is only intended to imply that if he 
(the prince] resists he will do so at his own risk." ^* Later on he 
cjqjressed himself as "of the opinion that the proposition that it 
was the duty of the Powers to maintain the Treaty of Berlin, and 
not permit its infraction by one of the smaller Powers was un- 
assailable, but he thought that after Prince Alexander had been 
reduced to obedience, and the dignity of Treaty obligations had 
been vindicated, the Powers would have a right to examine the 
situation with a view to seeing what could be done towards meet- 
ing the recently declared wishes of the population." He let it be 
seen clearly enough that Germany had not adhered enthusiasti- 
cally to the Russian programme and was by no means convinced 
of its merits. He hoped that England would continue to work 
with the other Powers, "as he considers a Conference to be the 
only possible means of restraining all parties interested." *' 

K&lnoky, in all his subsequent conversations, maintained the 
attitude he had taken on the 15th." It was evident enough that 
he was considering only the immediate aspect of the case, not its 
final settlement, and that his views differed from those of the 
British government, not on fundamental issues, but only as con- 
cerned the order of procedure. Yet this difference of opinion was 
sufficient to delay action for weeks. On November 3, Count 
KSrolyi, the Austrian ambassador at London, informed Lord 
Salisbury that "he was not instructed to propose a return to the 
status quo definitely, or to exclude a subsequent consideration of 
the wishes of the populations; that would be a matter for the 
consideration of the Conference," To which Salisbury replied: 
" our view was that the method of proceeding should be inverted ; 
that the Conference should be asked, in the first place, in what 
way it was possible to meet the wishes of the populations, and 
that questions of procedure could be arranged afterwards." '* 
Thb exaggerated regard for "wishes of the populations" rings 

" p. p., 1886, lnv, Turkey no. i, p. 138. October 1 7, Malet to Salisbury. 

" Ibid., p. 145. October 17, Malet to Salisbury. 

" tbiJ., pp. 130, 15). October 17, 10, Paget lo Salisbury. 

•* Ibid., p. igg. November a, Salisbury to Wolff. 
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somewhat ironically when taken in connection with England's 
conduct toward this question at the congress of Berlin. 

The difference of opinion persisted down to the time when the 
conference met, on November 5, and marked its first four sessions. 
At the fourth, on November 12, the lines were clearly diawn. 
Russia, Austria, Germany, and Italy voted in support of a set of 
Turkish proposals which would result in the return to a some- 
what amended status quo ante; England stood firm for the 
priority of an inquiry as to the means of meeting the "wishes of 
the population." France attempted to find a compromise by 
setting in motion simultaneously the machinery for carrying out 
both the Turkish and the English proposals, so that the inquiry by 
the conference would play a part in the final settlement contem- 
plated by Turkey.^* This was the point which the situation had 
reached when a new element was injected into it by Serbia's 
declaration of war upon Bulgaria. 



ni 



The action of Serbia had long been anticipated, although 
first there was some uncertainty as to whether it would be directi 
toward Macedonia or Bulgaria. The Serbs, like all other Balkan 
peoples, were not unnaturally indignant that the Bulgarians had 
overthrown the treaty of Berlin to their own profit while other 
states remained within that treaty's bounds. They were hungry 
for a ' compensation ' for this aggrandizement of their neighbors, 
and they did not care particularly at whose expense it should bej 
gained. King Milan felt obliged to place himself at the head ol 
this national movement; and he could be fairly sure of his groum 
in doing so. because, in the treaty which he had signed with 
Austria in 1881 , the price of the surrender of his country to Aus- 
trian exploitation had been a promise of Austrian support in just _ 
such an endeavor as that upon which he now proposed to 
bark." The Serbs, and the Greeks as well, had begun to arm 

" p. p., 1886, Uiv, Turkey bo. i, pp. it6-i>o. November u. White to 

•• Pribram, i. p- » (.\mct., 1. p. 54)- Article vii of the lt«ly of June »8 
"Si, par Miitc d'un concoun (i'fvfiiotnenis dam 1« lUvelniipement n'al 
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to talk of their national aspirations as soon as the Eastern Ru- 
melian revolution took place. The talk became more and more 
precise and official." The two peoples hoped possibly to attain 
their desires through the action of the Powers as a reward for 
keeping the peace; but both, and especially the Serbs, were pre- 
pared to go to war if they saw any chance of success by that 
means. 

The Austrian government had shown itself particularly em- 
barrassed by the attitude of Serbia, There could be no doubt of 
its ability to restrain the Serbs, in spite of the treaty of 1881, if it 
really determined to do so; but just upon this point it could not 
make up its mind. Count K^lnoky could not help feeling that 
Serbia was his pawn in the Balkan game, while Bulgaria was the 
pawn, if not for the moment of the Russian govermnent, at least, 
in the long run. of Panslavism. Any gain to Serbia at the expense 
of Bulgaria seemed, therefore, to the ultimate profit of Austria — 
a natural calculation, though extremely curious in the light of 
later developments. On September 27, Kfibioky told the German 
ambassador that his message to King Milan had been: "He 
should not stir nor cross the border so long as Bulgaria's violation 
of the treaty of BerUn has not been consummated. If it should 
be — if the unification of Bulgaria should be recognized by the 
Powers— then Austria could not contest the right of her friend, 
Serbia, to seek for herself a compensation which will restore in 
some degree the disturbed balance of power in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. This must be brought about, however, through the inter- 
vention of the Powers; and Austria-Hungary would intercede 
with them for her friend, Serbia." ^^ K^lnoky did not promise 

prfvoir aujourd'hui la Serbie Stait en mrsure de faire dea acquisitions territoriales 
daas la direction de ses frontiires miridioDales (& I'enception du sandjak de Novi- 
bazsr) I'Autriche-Hongrie ne s'y opposera pas et s'emploiem aupres des auCres 
puissances ofin de les gagner k une attitude favorable pour la Serbie," 

•> N. F. P., October 3, 1885. Report of Milan's speech to the Skupchba on the 
id. The policy of his go\-ernmcnt, he stated, was directed towaid " maintaining the 
status quo ante in the Balkan Peninsula, or making it possible to restore the equilib- 
rium Qccessaiy to secure the interests of the various Balkan peoples." Significantly 
similar language was used next day by Tisw in the Hungarian Diet. 

■ G. F. 0., V, p. 5. September iS, 1885, Reuss to Bismarck. See also Corti, 
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Serbia anything definite, nor did he assure her of support in a 
war. Indeed, he declared to the Gennan ambassador that if 
King Milan went beyond the advice given him, he would be left 
to his fate. But next day he qualified this declaration by saying 
that he could not bring pressure upon Serbia without risking the 
overthrow of King Milan.^ The Austrian ambassador at Berlin 
doubtfully put the question to Herbert Bismarck : "But what shall 
we do if King Milan starts an advance against our wishes? "*• 

This hesitation was distasteful to Bismarck, whose lack of 
sympathy with the aspirations of Balkan peoples was notorious, 
and who strongly desired to avoid further complications. In an 
interview with the Austrian ambassador on October i, the Chan- 
cellor censured unsparingly Kalnoky's conduct and his whole 
conception of Balkan affairs. The squabbles of these states among 
themselves, he asserted, were of minor importance. "These 
people talk of a disturbed balance of power among the Balkan 
states," he sneered. " It is laughable: the balance there means the 
respect of European treaties by each state, and not the propor- 
tionate aggrandizement of all of them." And the maintenance of 
treaties should be the affair of the Powers that made them, not 
that of the little peoples whose existence they regulated. En- 
couragement to these in determining their own fate could only 
lead to serious conflicts of more important interests, " So far as I 
am concerned," he conceded, "you can unleash the Serbians if 
you really must, but never upon Old Serbia — at the most, 
against Bulgaria; for otherwise the spheres of interest of the 
Western Powers will be threatened, and the situation be made^ 
more complicated still." Admitting that Austria must, after al!,' 
remain the best judge of her own interests, he concluded with the 
admonition that, while he would subordinate Germany's action 
to hers, "1 could not join you in a fight, for France would then 
fall upon us at once, and the rest is beyond foreseeing."' 

" C. F. 0., V, p. 7- PoslsCript 10 the above. 

*« Ibid., V, p, g. Scplrmbtt ig, memoramlum by Hcrberl BiBinarck. 

*• Coni, f^. M4-105, Szichfoyi to Kilnoky. See also C. F. 0., v, | 
for Bumank'* obscrvationt on thii inlerview ami preceding cnrmpondeDce, 1 
rttoKled in a despatch to Rcum at Vienna, on October 3. 
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Kdlnoky was at first impressed by this notification, and sought 
to pass on a similar warning to Serbia. But the principle of pat- 
ronage of Serbia was too firmly rooted at Vienna to be much 
shaken by remonstrances from Berlin. The Emperor himself 
struck out the sharpest sentence from his minister's despatch to 
Belgrade, leaving it but little more definite than his previous 
communications." Then, as the efiect of Bismarck's words wore 
off, Kahioky reverted to his own former ideas on the subject. He 
took the concept of the balance of power among Balkan states 
more seriously than did Bismarck; and, while affecting to favor 
the maintenance of the status quo all round, he could not help 
feeling that it had been disturbed beyond restoration. The mon- 
archy did not conceal its sympathy with Serbia's claim for com- 
pensation and her resolve to take it by force if necessary." She 
was even allowed to finance her military preparations by a loan 
from the Landerbank. in which Berlin bankers refused to par- 
ticipate.^* 

Upon one point only did Kiilnoky share Bismarck's views of the 
situation. That was in regard to the direction to be taken by 
Serbia's effort. There were many reasons why he should prefer 
that the compensation be sought at Bulgaria's expense, rather 
tlian in the Turkish territories to the south, which he regarded as 
Austria's special preserve. A clash with Serbia would even have 
the delectable result of calling Bulgaria's troops away from their 
unpleasant proximity to those regions. So K41noky did make it 
" Corli, p. 106. Kilnoky to Khevcnhliller, November 10. 
" SchuUhess, GfsckiclUskaknder, iSSs, p. 725. On October 31, OInoky assured 
the Hungarian Delegation: "An Serblen wurde thatsachlicb kerne AuSordemnf; in 
dem Sinne gerichlet, dasa wir seine Intertssen nicht schUtien wUrden, wenn es vor 
dem Schluss der Kontereni einen Schritt zur Okkupation Ihue, da wir Seriiiens 
Unabhangigkeit stets anerkannten und respektierten und dem KOnig von Serbien 
dai Rccbl zukommE, Krieg oder Frieden (iirsein Land tu mactien," The report of 
the Delegation's Committee for Foreign AfCaira declared: "Whatever turn matters 
may take, t]ie disturbed order of things in the East must be restored by legal means, 
ftnd, in any case, in such a manner that the wishes of those who have arbitrarily 
violated law shall in no respect meet with greater consideration than the no less 
justifiable aspitatinns of those who have loyally not allowed such aspimtlons to 
ovetrkle their respect for Treaties." P.P., 18S6, bcxv, Turkey no. i, p. 350. 

" P. P., 1SS6, kzv, Turkey no. i, p. 93. October 9, Wyndham (BelgtBde} to 
Salisbury. 
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clear enough to Serbia thai she must not attack Turkey," With 
this summons the Serbs cheerfully complied. By mid-October 
they had decided to direct their attack to the eastward.'" But 
King Aiilan felt safe in returning a flat refusal to KSInoky's half- 
hearted request that he demobilize the army which was being 
concentrated for the stroke.^' His boldness brought down no 
retribution on his head. 

Bismarck raged at this disregard of his advice. As a last appei 
to Kdlnoky's reason, he put forward the argument that AustHa, 
by unleashing her Serbs and so antagonizing Russia in a new way, 
was' simply playing England's game." His own reasoning is a 
little crooked, since England's game was now the confirming of 
the very Bulgarian union which had aroused the ire of the Serbs; 
but in any case it was too late to check the course of events. The 
success of England's game at Constantinople was already as- 
sured: the possibility of any concerted action with regard to Bul- 
garia seemed to have vanished. The natural conclusions were 
drawn by the Serbs, who were still awaiting the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Powers, as early in October they had promised 
to do. " A formal recognition of the Bulgarian union might have 
been accompanied by compensations to other states which would 
make military action unnecessary: an enforced return to the 
status quo ante would make it impossible and out of place. But! 
when the conference seemed merely to be letting things drift and 
arrange themselves, Serbia decided that if she was to get any com- 
pensation, the time had come to strike for it. The Russian govern- 
ment had foreseen and sought to avoid this outcome; but its 
efforts were steadily frustrated down to the very end by the 
opposition of England to any disturbance of existing condi- 

<* Theodut von Sosnceky. Die BalkaHpolitik Otittrrrich-UngarHs (Stuttgart and 
Berlin. 1913-14, 2 vols.), ii, p. 79. 

" P. P., 1886, Lav. Turkey no. 1, p. ijo. October f6, Salisbury to W>-ndlum 
" I saw the Serbian Minister this afternoon. I un;e<l upon him the vital importance 
to hii country of a pacific attitude both towariis Turkey and Bulfiaria. M. Mijato- 
vich ipokc aa if (he danger of wu with the fanner country was much less than it , 
had been. A conSict with the latter Mcmed to him imminent." 

" Cortl, p. *i4. 

'* /W., p. atj. November ti, Bismarck to Reus*. 

" P.P., iS86.1xx>-,Turliey no. i,p, loj. Octobers, Paget to Salubury. 
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tionsJ^ The predictions of Russia were now justified, and the 
whole situation was dislocated by Serbia's declaration of war 
on November 13. 

The Austrian government alone faced the new situation with a 
policy ready to apply. As soon as Kalnoky heard of the de- 
claration he telegraphed to Belgrade his good wishes for Serbian 
success.'^ He had all his arrangements made in advance for con- 
verting the Austrian consulate at Sofia into a bureau of military 
information for Serbia's benefit. '* He made haste to avert the 
complications which threatened from the side of Turkey, The 
Turkish government had declared some three weeks previously 
that it " would regard an invasion of Bulgaria by Servia as an at- 
tack upon the Turkish Empire.' " Now, on November 15, 
K&lnoky authorized Calice at Constantinople to warn the Sultan 
that "any threat against Serbian soil would bring Turkey into 
conflict with Austria-Hungary."" 

In assuming this attitude Kalnoky appealed for support to his 
ally, Italy, with disconcerting results. Robilant's reply indicated 
a willingness to join in any action which all the Powers might 
decide to take toward Turkey, but he grasped this opportunity 
to assert in startling terms Italy's special interest in the questions 
involved. On November 17, he sent word to Kahioky that he was 
prepared to associate himself with Austria in this case and hoped 
to continue doing so in the future; but "if, with the development 
of events, and notably as the result of an armed conflict between 
Serbia and Bulgaria, new interests and preoccupations arise, it 

" P. P., 1886, Lav. Turkey no. 1, p. 215. November 11, Salisbury to Morier. 
"M. de Staal urged the danger of delay, intimaUng the ieai that nothing could 
bold back the Servbns, I replied that, even U the fact were so, about which some 
question might be raised, the collision between the Servians and Bulgariana would 
not be so serious, and would not awaken so much feeling in Europe as a conflict 
between the Turks and the Roumelians, entered into for the purpose of imposing on 
the latter a mode of government to which they were averse." 

" Corti. p. atg. November 14, KMnoky to KhevenhUller. 

" Ibid., p. IJ4. These disloyal activities resulted in the dosing of the Bulgarian 
telegraph service to cipher messages, with consequences later embarrassing to 

" P. P., 18S6, b»v, Turkey no. i, p. 175. October it, LasccUes to Salisbury-. 
" Corti, p. 118. 
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seems Just and reasonable to reserve our freedom of decision." 
He added that Austria could be sure of Italy's support only so 
long as"her plans coincide with the requirements of our own spe- 
cial interests." '• This warning was ominous for the future of the 
Triple Alliance, although for the moment the rapid and unfore- 
seen march of events, which rendered any action by Italy un- 
necessary, prevented its having any effect. 

Bismarck was, of course, profoundly disgusted at the entire 
trend of developments. His policy of conciliation of conflicting 
interests had broken down, owing to his unwillingness to pro- 
nounce the deciding word in a Russo-Austrian dispute.'" Up to 
the last moment he had striven vainly to find a way out by rally- 
ing to the French proposals of compromise, urging upon the 
British government the consideration " that an agreement as to 
the course to be followed might put an end to the hostiUties be- 

' tween Servia and Bulgaria." " 

Bismarck's conduct throughout this crisis can be characterized 

. as little else than culpable inaction. He seemed unwilling to face 
the fact that his two imperial allies were on the brink of a serious 
rupture. He refrained from utilizing in any positive sense the 
arbitral powers that devolved upon him under the alliance of 
i88i. Instead of entering whole-heartedly into the rapproche- 
ment initiated by Russia in October, he arranged merely for an 
ineffective support to Russia's ill conceived plan of restoring the 
status quo ante. What was needed was a positive solution which 
would admit the Bulgarian union, while removing Russia's objec- 
tion to it by somehow getting rid of Alexander of Battenberg, 
Austria might be ' compensated ' if necessary. An agreement on 
these lines would not have been easy to bring about, but it was 
possible and infinitely preferable to what actually followed. The 
opposition of England could have been overcome by resolute 

" G. B., 1885, p. 1. November 17, 1885, Robilant to Galviigna. 

** CortI, p. 315. Summary o[ Bismarck's despatch to ReuaS, NovembcT II. 
"Immer um die Erhaltung dea Pried ens besorgt, sagte er die Entente i trois kOnne 
nur wahren und die Erhaitung dec Friedens verbilrgcn, wenn dabei dei Vorgang 
eines von iweien der Machte auszuilbenden Druckesauf diedritte, miteincm Wort 
die Majorisiening, sorgsam vennieden nilrde." 

" P. P., 1SS6, tizv, Turkey no. r, p. Z14. November 14, Salisbury to Malct. 
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action; for there were still screws to be applied in Afghanistan 
and Egypt. Instead of devising and pushing through any such 
solution as this, however, Bismarck allowed the ark of the League 
of the Three Emperors to drift about in the troubled sea of a gen- 
eral negotiation, with dangerous reefs on all sides, at the mercy of 
contrary British winds, local Ballcan squalls, and fitful gusts of 
Austrian indecision. It was no time for a policy of all-round con- 
ciliation and lulling of the elements. Only a steady breeze and a 
firm course could now bring the craft safely into port. 

The situation afforded cause enough for alarm. Russia was 
profoundly moved by Serbia's warlike action. Much as the gov- 
ernment and the Panslavists hated Prince Alexander, and 
strongly as they were opposed to a Bulgarian union under him, 
they were not prepared to see Bulgaria actually reduced in size as 
the result of a fratricidal war promoted by Austria for her own 
profit. In the early days of this crisis, when the Bulgarian deputa- 
tion had visited the Tsar at Copenhagen, he had "warned the 
Bulgarians of the danger their conduct was likely to bring them 
into, but said, notwithstanding, that if Bulgaria was attacked, 
she could count upon Russian intervention." ^ Now the Moscow 
Gazette, the organ of the Panslavists and one of the journals which 
had led in denunciations of the prince and the coup d'itat, cried 
out: "The soil of Bulgaria has been deluged with Russian blood, 
and the boundaries of Bulgaria have been unalterably and 
solemnly fixed. To the infringement of these boundaries Russia 
would be as sensible as to the seizure of any part of her own terri- 
tory." ^ The success of the Serbian arms might well have led to 
Russian intervention. Fortunately, the occasion for it did not 
arise; for, before any of the governments could come to a decision 
as to its course of action, the Bulgarians themselves had cut the 
knot of their difficulties with the sword. 

The defeat of the Serbian army at Slivmtsa, November 17-19, 
and its rapid retreat over the frontier, cleared up the situation to 
a degree, although the counter-offensive of the Bulgarians into 
Serbia presented a fresh problem. This was the moment for the 
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Powers to throw aside their hesitations and retrieve the tottering 
status quo of the Eastern Question before it should collapse alto- 
gether. Austria was now more than willing to stop the war which 
was turning out so disastrously for her prot£g6: in fact, the Aus- 
trian government was appealing in all possible quarters for help in 
bringing to an end the difficulties which its own rash encourage- 
ment of Serbia had brought about." On November 24, Russia 
responded by a proposal to the Powers for concerted action to 
stop the hostilities." It was acted upon at once. The representa- 
tives of the Powers at Belgrade drew up a collective note demand- 
ing an armistice, which King Milan promptly accepted.** But in 
the attempt to communicate with Prince Alexander difficulties 
were encountered, owing to his absence from Sofia and to the 
refusal of cipher messages by the Bulgarian telegraph service. 
The task of getting into touch with the prince was therefore in- 
trusted to the Austrian minister at Belgrade, who was also 
charged by Kilnoky to add a strong commentary to the note on 
his own part.^ The arguments by which he was to support the 
demand for an armistice were left to his own judgment; but his 
instructions went so far as to provide : " In case the circumstances 
require it, Your Excellency will make it quite clear to the prince 
that he will come into conflict with Austria-Hungary if he does 
not follow what is now our friendly advice." ■* 

The Austrian envoy foimd Prince Alexander in his camp on 
November 28, and presented to him first the considerations em- 
bodied in the note of the Powers, cautioning him "that he would 
cause a great war if be continued to advance." When the prince 
showed himself unimpressed by this and other arguments, 
KhevenhUller put the situation in more concrete terms by in- 
forming him that a further attempt to advance would probably be 
(^posed by Austrian troops. The entrance of the Austrians into 
Serbia, he added, "would be the signal for the occupation of Bul- 

" Corti, p. 214. XHropeBi,, ii, p. 256. 

" P. P., 1886, lixv, Turkey no. 1, p. 308. November 25, Salisbury to Morier. 

■ Ibid., pp. 307, 30S. November 24, 25, Wyndham to Salisbury. 

"* Ibid., p. 313. November 16, WolS to Salisbury. 

** Corti, p. 118. Novemlxr 25, 16, Kilnoky to KhevenhlUler, 
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garia by the Russians, a step which would cost him his throne." 
Alexander saw the point of these remarks and yielded without 
further parley.** 

The Austrian government undoubtedly had acted in full knowl- 
edge of the probable consequences of its step. The language of 
Khevenhiiller's ultimatimi shows that it realized in advance that, 
as the Russian government hastened to inform it, "once the Aus- 
trian troops have penetrated into Serbia, the pact upon which 
the agreement of the Northern Powers rests will be torn up." •" 
The British charg6 d'affaires at Vienna wrote that the Austrian 
threat was "thoroughly intended, and wiJI certainly be carried 
out if the Bulgarians advance." " The effect of the proceeding 
was neither disguised nor diminished by the belated assurance 
conveyed to Russia by the Austrian government, in consequence 
of pressure from Bismarck, that it had no intention of acting upon 
its ultimatum without a preliminary understanding with Aus- 
tria's allies.*^ 

The threat had its desired effect: the Bulgarians stopped their 
advance and concluded an armistice, which was kept with some 
difficulty until final arrangements were made, toward the end of 
the year, (or mutual evacuation of territory. But the Bulgarian 
victory had also had an unquestionable effect. It was now indeed 
clear "that the formula, status quo ante, which seemed sufficient 
at the time of the Serbian threat, no longer meets the demands of 
the situation since the brilliant military triumph of Bulgaria." " 
The conference of Constantinople ignonuniously faded out of 
existence. At its seventh meeting, on November 25, it was dead- 
locked as usual by the attitude of Sir WiUiam White ; and next day 
Giers declared that his government considered it "as a thing be- 

" p. p., 18B6, btxv, Turkey no, i, pp. 341, 361. November j8, December 2. 
Wyndham to Salisbury. Corti, p. 139. 

*° A. G. Drandar, Lcs Mnrmenls politiqun en Biilgarie (BrusseU, 1896), p, 118. 
The quotalioD, from a despatch o[ Giers, is given v.-ithout date orspecitic reference. 
At first sight improbable, it is really quite in accord with Russian policy of the 
moment. See Corii, p. 130. 

" P. P,, 1886, Lucv, Turkey no, i, p. 3^- No'.-ember 30, Wolfi to Salisbury. 
Corti, p. J3». 

" G. F. O., V, p. 3S. nole- 

« B-bcTBHK% Esponu, December i, t&8j, p. 8gi. 
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longing to the past." ** The Russian government still had some 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory solution through the instrumen- 
tality of the League of the Three Emperors.** But Bismarck 
continued to disappoint its expectations by dechning to intervene 
in the difference of opinion prevailing between Germany's two 
allies."* Finding no support for its views in any quarter, the Rus- 
sian government had at last no choice but to abandon its opposi- 
tion to what had taken place in Bulgaria; and, on December 23, it 
grudgingly admitted "that a return to the status quo ante might 
now prove impossible, and that the union which existed de faitc 
might have to be maintained."" The Turkish government, 
which had taken advantage of the absence of Bulgarian troops 
from Eastern Rumelia to send delegates there, with no encourag-' 
ing results, also announced its readiness "to negotiate with 
Prince Alexander directly, and to sanction a union in some form 
or other." •* There was no longer any serious obstacle in the way 
of a peaceable settlement of the whole Bulgarian situation. 

Such a settlement was certainly what Bismarck above all else 
desired. If he had been annoyed by the revolution of PhilJp- 
popolis and vexed by the actions of Greece and Serbia, he was 
now thoroughly enraged by the intervention of Austria. He 
had not been consulted with regard to the Khevenhdller ulti- 
matum; and he afterwards found no terms strong enough to 
condemn that step and the whole policy that lay behind it. The 
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•• Ibid., pp. 338-339. December 10, CourccI to Fraycinct. Herbert Bismarck 
stated: "Quant k prtstni, le C&binet de SaiDl'Pftcr<.bourg persistait dans son pro- 
gnunnie dc rttkblissemcnt du slalu quo antr. A Berlin on attendait paUemmcDt. 
Quand la Rus&te et rAutrichc, qui continuaient i fcbanger leurs Mies, seraient 
parvcnuet ft ac melire ajnica^lement d'accotd sur le sort qu'il conviendrait de faiic k 
U RoumClie Ontnlalc, In question aurait fail un Rrand pas, et I'AUemagnc ptttcrait 
volonticr^ son appui au mode de transaction adopts par Ics deux aulres cours 
Itapttititt." 

" P. P., 1886, hxv. Turluy no. i, p. 4J3. December 14. Morier to Sallibuty. 

** tUd.,TiiAty no. i, p. ii. December 39, Wliite to Saliiljuiy. 
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correspondence with Vienna which followed was filled with harsh 
language. Bismarck accused Austria of acting in violation of the 
treaty with Russia. He warned her that "if . . . the breach with 
Russia should be brought about by an Austrian advance into 
Serbia without the prehminary understanding provided for by 
the treaty, Germany would not consider the case as occasion for 
a German-Russian war." To the German ambassador at Vienna 
he added: "In confidence I must admit that I do not yet under- 
stand, under the circumstances, what object the Austrian policy 
of intervention can have in view; the simple assertion of the 
'necessity' of this intervention throws no light on it so far as I 
am concerned." As he saw it, no necessity for military action 
could possibly arise, even if the Bulgarians pushed on as far as 
Belgrade, "since the final outcome of the situation depends not 
upon the Bulgarian successes, but upon the decisions of the 
Powers." " 

Bismarck's criticisms of Austria's policy were sound enough in 
their immediate application, but they seem to be based upon a 
fundamental misunderstanding of Kilnoky's point of view. This 
confusion of mind appears in his remarks to Mittnacht, on De- 
cember Q, and to Busch, on January 5. He told the former: 
"Kalnoky was deceived from the beginning in thinking Russia 
was behind the Prince of Bulgaria, who is really more Austrian 
than Russian. What harm could it do Austria if the Bulgarians 
marched to Belgrade and if Serbia and Bulgaria formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom under the protection of England? The Aus- 
trians ought to wait until they hear the English cannon. The 
English have the greater interest in the matter, but they keep 
telling the Austrians theirs is the greater, which the Austrians 
have come to believe." "" The last observations are sufficiently 
acute criticisms of Austrian policy, although the English interest 
in Balkan affairs was a rather uncertain quantity upon which to 
reckon. 

•• G. P. O., V, p. 27. December ?■ '885, Bismarck to Reuss. 

'°° HerrmaiVQ von Mittnacht, Erinnerungcn an Biimarct (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1904-05, 1 vols.), ii, p. 46. See also Corti, p. 233. KSlcoky took issue with Bi»- 
majck's view lliat the collapse of Serbia would be to Austria's advantage. 
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Bismarck entertained, both at this time and later, 
ordinarily exaggerated idea of England's part in the Bulgarian. 
affair. In his conversation of January 5 with Busch. he com- 
plainedt "They ought to know in Vienna that the events in 
Roumelia are the result of English wire-pulling, and that it i? 
England who supports the Prince." "" A couple of years later, he 
made an even more positive statement: "At first he [Alexander 
of Battenberg] governed in this [the Russian] sense, but he 
afterwards took up with the English, who wished to create a. 
Greater Bulgaria to serve their purposes, and like Rumania be 
under obligations to them. It was to be developed into a new 
Kingdom, which should stand in the way of Russia. That had 
been planned long beforehand, and the way had been prepared 
by various measures; but the Prince always tried to dispel any 
uneasiness by beautifully reassuring speeches and categorical 
promises. Finally he pledged himself to Giers not to make any 
change in Eastern Roumeha; and yet shortly afterwards the 
revolution broke out in Philippopolis, with his previous knowl- 
edge and co-operation." '°^ 

There is practically nothing to support this opinion. The 
Riunelian revolution forms a pretty straight story in which no 
traces of English intrigue are to be perceived. If enthusiastic 
consular officers with Liberal views were inclined to encourage 
popular aspirations, at least they had no more official backing 
from their government in so acting than had the Russian func- 
tionaries, who were frankly in sympathy with the union in spite 
of their government's desire to retard it. That the British govern- 
ment had sanctioned Alexander's action in advance is improbable, 
to say the least. Favorably as Lord Salisbury might regard his 
sovereign's protege, quick as he was to see the advantage to Eng- 
land in the accomplished fact, he was not likely to connect himself 
beforehand with an adventure of such very doubtful conse- 
quences. Nor is it likely that the prince should have informed 
him of what was impending. At the time Alexander was in Lon- 
don, he still considered the revolution a rather remote affair, and 

101 Busch, iii. p. 149 (Amer.pii. p. 394; TagehuchblSUcr, iii, p. loo 
.,iii, p. 181 (Amer.pii, p. 413; rrijefiucAWiiJIfr, iii, p. 233). 
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e still contemplated the possibility of a previous reconciliation 
with Russia, for which he made a bid soon afterward on his return 
through Vienna, and which would hardly have been a recom- 
mendation for the project in English eyes. Furthermore, the 
hypothesis is contradicted by England's precipitate action in 
urging the other Powers to put pressure upon the prince's govern- 
ment to revoke the action after it was taken. To maintain that 
this was merely duphcity is no explanation. It was too likely to 
have some effect upon those Powers already more or less bound 
to Russia. The British government surely felt no need of thus 
saving its face, for it showed no embarrassment in reversing this 
first position once the true state of affairs had become clear. The 
straightforward interpretation of Lord Salisbury's conduct is the 
one which best fits the facts as they are known.'"* 

It remains to inquire how Bismarck accumulated his miscon- 
ceptions. In the first place, he had failed from the beginning to 
take the whole business seriously enough to look into it deeply. 
All his efforts were directed toward keeping the League of the 
Three Emperors functioning, confident that a peaceable solution 
would result, and to restraining Austria's encouragement of 
Serbia. Then, when blood suddenly began to flow, and when 
Austria took a hazardous and compromising step without con- 
sulting him, he sprang up and looked about for an explanation 
of this overturn of his calculations. He well knew that Rusaa 
was not responsible; while many Russians were loudly blaming 
England."" Their hypothesis seemed perfectly reasonable to him, 
especially since his encounter with English influence in the matter 
of Prince Alexander's marriage project. He was ready enough to 
believe that the prince was moved in all his recent actions by an 
English intrigue. 

The idea did not improve his own opinion of England, nor in- 

''^ It 15 briefly stated hy Edwards, p. 12S: "England and Russia were equaUy 
puzzled by the event, and each Power thought the other responsible for it. The 
news of the union oi the two Bulgam& and of the apathy with which the intelligence 
was received by the Porte took Lord Salisbury by surprise. Bui he soon saw that 
the true policy of England was to support the combination." Corti (pp. 301-103) 
follows this view of the case. 

"• JKarapeBiii ii, p. 148. 
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fluence him in the direction of an English alliance. He was given 
an unexpected occasion at this time to express anew his opinion 
of such a policy. On December 5, the German ambassador at 
London, Count Paul Hatzfeldt, reported a conversation with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, then secretary for India, in which the latter 
had remarked that "his wish was ... for an alliance with Ger- 
many," adding: "A nous deux nous pourrions gouverner le 
monde." '"^ Although the opinions of this somewhat erratic poU- 
tician could not be thought to represent any serious tendency in 
the British government, Bismarck was moved to make a lengthy 
answer giving his reasons for not entering into the proposition 
and demolishing Churchill's arguments in its favor. 

Bismarck's reasons against an English alliance were no differ- 
ent from those he had frequently expressed before. Hatzfeldt was 
to say to Churchill "that a lasting alliance with England would 
require a law, which would hardly receive the approval of the 
English Parhament: otherwise nothing could be accomplished 
but a ministerial agreement, of which the only result would be 
that we should serve as relay horses as long as we were needed." 
Bismarck pointed out that Great Britain and Germany alone 
could not "govern the world," but that a third partner would be 
needed, namely, Austria. Great Britain's own interests, he ar- 
gued, should impel her to take Austria's part against Russia; and 
he blamed her severely for having " frivolously antagonized 
Austria." '*• 

It was doubtless with reference to this correspondence that 
Bismarck made the observation: "We could easily transform our 
relations with England into an intimate understanding if we 
would sacrifice our Russian friendship for the English — which 
we have no intention of doing. England has always more to fear 
than to hope for from Russia; but, in cooperation with Austria 
and Italy, we could put up a strong defence for her if we retained 
Russia's friendship." "" His words, which foreshadow the game 
he was later to play in abuse of Russia's confidence, also evinced 

'« C. F. O., iv, p. 139. Hatzfeldt to Herbert Bismarck. 
'* Ibid., iv, p. 141. Bismarck to Hatzfeldt. 
i*' B. M.M.,p. J64. 
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his determination not to let England stand by while he did the 
playing. 

He urged Kibioky to go slowly, leaving England, as far as pos- 
sible, to deal with Russia alone. He also took this opportunity 
to press for the adoption of a policy of delimiting Austrian and 
Russian spheres of influence in the Balkans, at least with respect 
to Serbia and Bulgaria. As far back as June, 1S84. he had in- 
structed the German ambassadors in both Austria and Russia to 
cultivate this idea at the courts to which they were accredited.'"* 
It had borne no fruit in either case. When Bismarck now under- 
took to revive it, Kilnoky argued strongly against it. The Ger- 
man ambassador reported his argument on December 9: "If the ,^ 
line separating the two spheres of interest is to be the Serbo- N* 
Bulgarian border, he asks, what is to be done about Montenegro? 
Russia will never give up that position." '"* Bismarck's answer 
was: "The delimitation I recommend concerns only Serbia and 
Bulgaria: Montenegro and Rumania continue as they are, un- 
affected by it. Under this supposition, Austria could view an 
occasional occupation of Bulgaria by Russia, and the latter, one 
of Serbia by Austria-Hungary, without dbquietude." "" 

The argument continued into the following year, still without 
result. Bismarck went so far as to warn Austria anew that, if she 
did not come to some such arrangement, she might find herself 
engaged in a war in which Germany would not feel obliged to 
aid her. He told the Austrian ambassador: "loyally and unre- 
servedly as we Germans would back you up if Russia attacked 
you. we could never contemplate the employment of the German 
army as an auxiliary force in the extension of Austro-Hungarian 
influence on the lower Danube." '" 

AD this sounds clear and reasonable enough. Bismarck was en- 
deavoring to repair his fault in having permitted the trouble be- 
tween Russia and Austria to develop to the extent it had attained. 
His solution, which is propounded here not for the first and by no 

'" C. F. O., iii. pp. 345, 348. 

"* Xfcirf., V, p. 33. December 9, 1885, Reuss 10 Bismardi. 
"* lUd., V, p. j7. December 13, Bismarck to Reust. 
" Corti, pp. 144-246. Juttitty 14, Sz^Cayi to KilDoky. 
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means for the last time, nteds to be scrutimzed with care. Ap- 
parently he cuts very short Austria's expectations of German 
support in a forward Balkan policy, but in reality he does so only 
in so far as immediate military help is concerned. Germany re- 
tains her benevolent attitude toward the extension of Austrian 
influence through Serbia and Rumania, the satellites of the 
Triple Alliance. And even back of her refusal of military co- 
operation lies the fact of Germany's guarantee against any serious 
consequences of an Austrian defeat at the hands of Russia. 
Moreover, Bismarck showed at this time and later that he did 
not regard the delimitation of spheres of influence as necessarily 
implying any permanent gain to Russia. "I find it especially 
hard to understand," he told Srfchfenyi, "why you take every 
little comphcation in the Balkan Peninsula so much to heart. If 
today Russia should undertake a new war against Turkey and 
push her troops as far as Constantin(^le,.sbe would only be ripen- 
ing your harvest for you. With Transylvania and the occupied 
provinces in your hands, you would have Rus^ con^etely at 
your mercy; and she could not do otherwise than accept what- 
ever conditions you mi^t impose." "* In other words, the dis- 
comfiture of Russia in 1878 might be repeated — perhaps on an 
even larger scale. 

In other communications to the Austrian government Bis- 
marck made it plain that he meant the methods of 1877 to he re- 
produced, especially as concerned England. Count Herbert Bis- 
marck formulated the advice: "Provided Austria manages to 
restrain her impatience and conduct her policy from a statesman- 
like point of view, she can easily take care of her interests if 
Russia first gets into war with England or only first gets into 
Constantinople," "* To a later despatch in similar terms, the 
Chancellor himself added the prophetic words: "But Austria 
must never break with Russia, relying solely on German support 
and without a guarantee of the attitude of the Western Powers. 
As things now stand in England and France, we might thereby 
pave the way for a Russo-Anglo-French coahtion, in the face of 

"* Corti, p. 146. January 14, SzJchfnyi to Kilnoky, 

"• G. F. 0., iv, p. 163. December 7, Herbert Bbmarck to Reuu. 
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which the situation of the allied Empires would be most difficult 
and the trustworthiness of Italy become doubtful." "* In this 
farsighted estimate of probabilities lies the essential difference 
between Bismarck's policy and that of his successors. 

This time K&lnoky followed most of Bismarck's advice; only he 
declined to admit a Russian occupation of Bulgaria or to show 
any real enthusiasm for spheres of interest in general. He held 
back, as suggested, from any serious transactions with Russia 
until England should get the lines of a settlement laid down. To 
the great annoyance of Bismarck, England's policy was sud- 
denly disturbed at this juncture by the change of governments 
early in February, which brought the uncongenial Gladstone 
back into power. The Bulgarian settlement was in reality facili- 
tated by this change; for the new British government took a less 
obstinate attitude regarding it, and had less influence at Con- 
stantinople with which to back up its policies. Once the chances 
of profiting by a_clash between England and Russia had dimin- 
ished, the best course left open to the Central Powers was to sup- 
port all tendencies toward moderation and peace. 

Bismarck was now ready to take an active part in the settle- 
ment. The advent of an unfriendly government in England im- 
pelled him to avoid all further European complications and made 
him more than ever anxious to see the existing muddle cleared 
away. He used all his influence to hasten the negotiations both for 
the peace between Serbia and Bulgaria and for the arrangement 
of the status of Eastern Rumelia. The former settlement was 
being delayed chiefly by Bulgaria's claims for an indemnity, 
which Germany was instrumental in having dropped."* When 
Prince Alexander objected to the periodic renewals of his appoint- 
ment as governor of Eastern Rumelia, included in the latter 
transaction, Germany stood with Russia in proposing that the 
Powers sign the agreement in disregard of the prince's opinion,"* 
The treaty, which simply reestablished peace between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, was signed at Bucharest on March 3, 1886. The new 



" G. F. 0. , iv, p. J46, February, Bismarck to Reu: 
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arrangement by which the governor-generalship of Easti 
Rtunelia was intrusted to the prince of Bulgaria was adopted 
the reassembled conference of Constantinople on April 5, 

The Balkan troubles seemed to be over. Bulgaria was unii 
without disturbance of the other arrangements of the treaty 
Berlin. Only the bitterly disappointed Greeks showed them- 
selves refractory about following the advice of the Powers to dis- 
aim and accept the situation. Bismarck, with his characteristic 
I indifference to the claims of Balkan nations, advised that they 
left simply to take the consequences of any possible rash acti( 
but was finally induced to join in the naval demonstration 
threat of blockade which helped bring them to terms. 

So peace had been patched up all round. But it was not a pel 
to be proud of. The situation was more unstable than it had 
before the revolt of Philippopolis occurred; and the League of the 
Three Emperors was correspondingly less secure. Russia could 
not accept as final a Bulgarian union under Alexander of Batten- 
berg. The Tsar coldly rebuffed his attempt at a reconciliation, in 
December, in spite of Bismarck's favorable attitude toward such a 
solution of the problem."* The Russian government burned with 
mortification at its defeat and would not rest until the objectii 
able prince were got out of the way. Any movement against 
could count upon Russian support. But now that the union 
been wrought for good or ill, the Powers composing the opposi- 
tion to Russia's Balkan policy had become doubly apprehensive 
about Russian influence in Bulgaria. Having administered a set- 
back to it, they had more ground to defend than before, and had 
become more nervous about defending it. Another crisis was 
bound to come sooner or later, and tt was certain to be more 
ous than the one just passed. 

"* Frcuiiiiclu JahrbiUher, Mardi, t886, p. 306. 

"* Corti, pp, J38-J39. J. F. Bftddeley, Ruitia in Iht ' Eithiies ' (Loodon, 19"), 
pp. 3A7, 170. In two interviewi, on Decemlier it), oa the subject of thb attempt, 
CouDt Peter SbuviJov told BaddeUy : "IIumui:k,witliiThonihehMl two lotkg inut^ 
viewi, had even made him proposala based on this supposition;" and "Cci 
thioks that Prince Alexaitdct acted in a way t« forfeit the confideDce of Europe 
that his subsequent conduct and succtues have 10 streogtbeDed hb position in ~ 
garia ilseU that it will be difficult now to get rid of him." 
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THE ABDICATION OF PRINCE ALEXANDER 
I 
During the early months of the year 1886, in spite of the perils 
beneath the surface, Germany's relations with Russia seemed to 
afford no occasion of alarm. The fag-ends of the Balkan crisis 
were getting tied up one after another; and Russia's essential 
dissatisfaction with the way matters stood did not visibly affect 
the situation. The League of the Three Emperors was still in- 
tact, having weathered the storm in apparently sound condition. 
Bbmarck did not perceive that all the timbers of his craft had 
been sprung because it had been left to ride out the gale, instead 
of being steered into a safe harbor. The next blow would set it 
leaking at every seam. 

The German Chancellor was occupied durmg these months 
with matters chiefly of internal significance, but connected in 
various ways with foreign affairs. One important preoccupation 
was with the delicate task of arranging his journey to Canossa, 
assuring himself of as favorable and profitable a reception as pos- 
sible at the end of his pilgrimage. Papal mediation in the dispute 
with Spain over the Caroline Islands, the revision of the ' May 
Laws.' the opening up of new sources of imperial revenue, the 
renewal of the anti-Socialist laws — all these figured in the com- 
plicated intrigue of reconciliation with the Pope and readjustment 
of the party situation within Germany. Bismarck was also en- 
gaged, since the preceding year, in developing a programme of 
anti-Polish measures in the eastern provinces of Prussia. These 
measures of internal policy had various implications in the inter- 
national field, among them an intention on Bismarck's part to 
strengthen the bonds of the League of the Three Emperors.* 

' Imnieiiialely after lie speech al December 1 in the Reichstag on this question, 
Biimarclc went to confer with the Russian and Austrian ambassadors. Regeslen, ii, 
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prospects were speedily ruined by the French themselves. The 
pardon of Prince Kropotkin appeared to the Tsar not only as an 
affront to himself, but as a fresh demonstration of incurable rad- 
ical sympathies on the part of the French government. The re- 
public was clearly no fit associate for the Russian autocracy. The 
coolness between the two governments had increased to such a 
point by March that, when France proposed, in a fashion which 
gave rise to misimderstandings, to change her ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, the Tsar declared that no ambassador at all was nec- 
essary, and ordered his own representative at Paris to go upon a 
long vacation.' He did not conceal his contempt for the fichu 
gouvemement by the Seine.* The campaign for improving Franco- 
Russian relations begun in April by the brilliant journalist, 
Katkov, in his Moscow Gazelle, seemed born under the most un- 
favorable auspices. It constituted a disquieting element in the 
situation, but seemed to make little headway against the trend of 
feeling at court. 

So confident was Bismarck of the reliability of the Russian 
guarantee, that he proceeded to complete the breach with France 
which had been developing ever since Ferry's fall. Relations with 
the government of Bnsson, his successor, had continued tolerable, 
although lacking in cordiality. The Chancellor had become more 
and more doubtful of the results of his policy of reconciliation, 
concerning which he now spoke with naive disappointment. In 
a despatch of September 21, 1885, to Prince Hohenlohe, ambassa- 
dor at Paris, he commented bitterly on the wave of anti-German 
attitude in the Bulgnrian question, anil concluding: "Nous sommes channis de 
cette confonniti de vues eotre dous et ie gouvememcat fraocaia, et nous oimons A 
(sp£rer que nous coDtinuerons k marcher d'accord." 

* Ernest Daudct, Bisloirt di^matigut de i'aUiance franco-nuse (Paris, 189S), 
p. 186. Alired Rambaud, Jults Ferry (Paris, 1903), p. 401 (May 1, 1886, Ferry to 
Billot): "Le mppel inutile, maladroit, injusU&able du gfinfral Appert a profond6> 
ment blessi la cour de Russie. Jointe i la grftce de Krapotkine, cette sotte mesute 
nous a pour longtemps (erm£ de ce ctii tout nioyen d'action. A la prfsenlation du 
nom de B., Ie czar a mis de sa main, I'aonotation suivante: ' Ni B., ni pergonoe.' 
Et it a ajoutf qu'tl n'avul pas besoin d'ambassadeuri c|u'un simple chaigf d'affaires 
guffiiait pour un pays ' qui va droit k la Commune.' " See also G. F. 0., vi, p, 97, 

• Prince N. N. Golitsyn, "Lettre au ' Figaro ' sur les thtoiies de Katkow." re- 
published by EdinbuTthRmaB,J&ma.Ty, 1888, p. 153 SeealsoC r.O.,vi, p.99. 
According to Schwcinitz, the phrase was ignoble gouvemtment et canaiUet. 
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feelii^ which had swept over France at the time of his dispute 
with Spain. He complained: "Fifteenyearsof friendly advances 
in all fields of policy, with the single exception of Alsace, could 
not suffice to bring about any change or moderation in this feel- 
ing." '' The transfer of Prince Hohenlohe from the embassy at 
Paris to the post of governor of Alsace-Lorraine marked the in- 
auguration of a new regime of severity in the Reichsland, based 
upon distrust of French policy.^ Then in the French elections of 
October, the majority became so divided over the question of re- 
taining Ferry's colonies that the Conservative groups were en- 
abled to make large gains. The Radicals' propaganda against the 
Ferry policies and the Conservatives' tendency toward an Orlean- 
ist reaction were equally disturbing to Bismarck.' To the French 
ambassador he bitterly denounced the general revival of the spirit 
of revenge,"* On November 28, he expressed his feelings publicly 
in the Reichstag, tellii^ Germany and the world: "We have so 
far had the good fortune to live in peace and good relations with 
the government of France. But we cannot say the same of the 
French political parties; and recent occurrences . . . have shown, 
to our regret, that in all parties the leading organs regard demon- 
strations of hostility to Germany, and of a determination to take 
revenge when the moment arrives, as the best arguments for in- 
fluencing public opinion in the elections." " 

' G. F. 0., iii, p. 453. See also Ludus von Betllhauseu, p. 319. 

' Pagte (Senate Report), p. 116. On September 30, 1885, in taking leave of 
Freydnet, Hohenlohe remarked: "Je pars pour Strasbourg avec apprfhensioD, car 
je sens bien qu'[>n se fait en Allemagne des id^ qui vont me gtner beaucoup. 
J'aurais voulu gouvemer tianquillcment cl avec douceur. Mais Ton me poussera. 
aux mesures f nEigiques,parce qu'on croit que la population est devenue plus diffidk, 
plus hostile. On redoute les excitations qu'elle re^oit de ce cAtf , oil il y a une re- 
crudescence des idfes de revanche." 

* B. M. M., p. 258. "Nur kein Orleans," he exclaimed, "solange er nicht un- 
abwendlich von selbst kommt. Dass die Republik zur Anarcbie fllhrt, muss nicht 
verdunkelt werden." 

» Daudet, Courcd, pp. 193-195. "Aucun de vos partis dans ses programmes 
tiectorauz n'a os£ d£savouet le prindpe de vos levendicatioDS et ae declarer partisan 
d'une acceptation finale des faits accomplis. J'en dois condure qu'il cxiste une pen- 
sfe commune i. la nation entiire. . . . Je ne peux avoir la s£curit£ que la France ne 
cherchera pas k profiter de la premiere secousse qui se produira en Europe . . . pout 
nous attaqucr et compromettrc I'oeuvre du tiaitJ de Ftandort." 

" Rtdtn, d, p. 163. 
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The new year brought with it a new government in France, 
where the Brisson ministry had been tottering since the elections 
of October. Its overthrow, by a moral defeat on the question of 
holding Tonkin, signified a more decided reaction than ever 
against all that Ferry had stood for. " A timely rally of some frag- 
ments of the old majority, however, checked this reaction, ena- 
bling Freycinet's government of ' republican concentration ' to 
take over the reins of power. No abrupt change in foreign policy 
then occurred, although the new government roundly asserted its 
acceptance of the country's pronouncement against recent tend- 
encies." Bismarck's commentary was : "In colonial matters we 
must not take too much in hand at a time, and we already have 
enough for a beginning. We must now hold rather with the Eng- 
lish, while, as you know, we were fonnerly more on the French 
side. But, as the last elections in France show, every one of any 
importance there had to make a show of hostility to us." " 

Although there was still no real cause for quarrel between Ger- 
many and France, the press of both countries had gradually re- 
assumed its old acrid tone of mutual recrimination and picking of 
controversies. At first the Orleanists were the chief target for 
abuse from the German side.'^ When these princes overreached 

" Theissueswereslronglybroughtout in thedebaieof December 14, 1885, in the 
Chamber ol Deputies. To SpuUer's "En France I'bonneur n'a jamais tit un mot," 
Clemenceau rejoined: "M. Spuller, je vaia vous r£pondre. Votie honneur s'est 
trouvf blessf quand, dans cette Chambre, des hommes ont demand^ d'jvacuer 
Tonkin: voulez-vous me dire ce que vous avez ressenti, et si votre honneui n'a pas 
trewailU quand vous avez lu une df ptche ugnfe ' Jules Feny,' dans kquelle, le jour 
Dtbne ofi Dous avons appris I'fchec de Lang-Son. Ic cabinet fran^ais implorait ' le 
prfcieux coDCOUrs ' de M. le prince de Bismarck?" Wild demonstrations against 
Ferry followed the reading of the telegram in question from the Yellow Book. 
Journal officiel, December 15. The government resigned after a proposal to 
evacuate Tonkin had been defeated by only iour votes. 

" Journal Offieiel, January 16, 1SS6. Ministerial declaration to the Chamber; 
"S'i] est UD point sur lequel le suffrage universel se soil exprimf sans Equivoque c'est 
Ht U directioD k donner & nos affaires cxt6rieures, II attend que la France ait une 
politique digae et pacifique, et qu'eile concentre ses forces sur le continent. . . . H 
ne veut plus de ces cxpfditions lointaines. . . ." 

" Busch, iii, p. 154 (Amer., ii, p. 398; TagtbuclibUtaer, iii, p. 304). 

" M. A. Z., March >a, 1886. Berlin, March la. "Die ofiicidse und inspirirte 
Prcssc ist in jilngster Zeit mit besonderem Eifer bemuhl, alle Aiueichen unversfihn- 
licher und luiegeriscfaer Stimmung franzosischer ParteifUhrer oder docb franzd- 
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themselves with their Portuguese marriage and were stricken by 
the republic's decree of expulsion, only the German newspapers in 
all Europe refrained from attacking the measure. One grievance 
was gone; but meanwhile German public opinion had fixed upon 
a new incarnation of the ' French peril.' This was General Bou- 
langer, minister of war in Freycinet's cabinet — a personality at 
first unknown, except as a self- advertising though amenable sub- 
ordinate, but very soon to mount the wave of his ill-starred 
popularity. Bismarck himself took a leading part in building up 
the legend of his mysterious power, his sinister designs, and his 
formidableness to Germany. Without any particular reason, un- 
less that of finding a bogy with which to menace public opinion, 
he dragged the French minister of war into the conclusion of his 
speech on the brandy monopoly, on March 26. The spectre he 
called up was that of a France rushing to war under the red flag 
of Socialism; and he introduced Boulanger into this picture by 
seizing upon certain expressions of which that general bad made 
use in defending the conduct of the French army toward the 
strikers at DecazevJlle. "Today," Bismarck told the Reichstag, 
"the French army stands facing the labor unrest in Decazeville. 
We do not know whether to lay more emphasis upon the fact that 
it is holding that unrest in check or upon the ministerial declara- 
tion that the soldier of today is the worker of yesterday, and the 
worker of today, the soldier of yesterday. We do not know who 
will finally emerge victor in these troubles in France." " The 
allusion was unmistakable, and was widely commented upon. It 
was the beginning of that element in Boulanger's popularity 
which arose from the belief that, since he was the man who was 
hated and feared by Bismarck, he was therefore the man for 
France. 

tischer Pressorgane gegen Deutschltuid m sammeln und die deutscbe Leserwdt auf 
dieselben Bufmeiksam m oiaclien. Nantcntlicb wird auf deutsdiFeindlicbe und 
kriegsdroliende Absichten der Orleans hingewiesen. . . ." 

" Redtn, n, p. 365. The passage from Boulanger's speech referred to niDs: 
"Est-ce que nos ouvners, soldats d'hlcr, aurueot i redouter quclquc chose dc nos 
soldats d'aujourd'hui, ouvners de denLain? . . . peut-fitre k I'heure oQ je parle, 
chaque soldat portage-t-il avec un mincur sa soupe et sa ration de pain." Journal 
o^del, March, 18S6, p. 441. Chambre, March 13. Interpellation on DecaievjUe 
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Bismarck, for his own part, was often glad of a foreign danger to 
hold over the heads of the Opposition at home, and did not 
scruple to foster this development of French chauvinism, which 
had the further merit of discrediting France in the eyes of Russia. 
The campaign was taken up by the German press, and was ma- 
terially aided by the publication in France of an optimistic review 
of French military prospects, entitled Avant la bataiUe, and by the 
energetic programme of army reform into which the new minister 
of war had at once plunged."^^ And the attacks continued, despite 
the remonstrances of the French government and the opinion of 
the German ambassador at Paris that France's assurances of 
peaceful intentions were well meant and serious.'* The sckwarze 
Punki on the pmlitical horizon, of which the Chancellor spoke at 

" The Norddeutscke AUgemdne Zeiiung, on April 19, reprinted a Berlin letter 
from Polilische Corrtipondem, of Vieana, listing the causes for alarm at develop- 
ments in France as follows: "das vor kurzem in Paris erscbienene Buch ' Avant Is 
baUiUe,' das au( Grund officieller Mitlheilungen verijScntlicbt worden sein soU; die 
Tbalsache, dass die Regierung gewissermasscn eine Prftmie auf den Chauvinismus 
gesetst hat, indem sie hcrvorragende MilgUedcr der Palriolenlige, Manner wie Paul 
Ben und den Abgeordoeten Thiessen, mit guten Stellungen bedacht hat; gewissc 
Aeusserungen des KriegaministErs General Boulanger und anderer hohcr Offizicrc, 
welcbe die Runde durch die franzOuscbe und durch die ausllindiKhe Presse gemacht 
haben;zahlreiche Anzeichenendlichdarur,dassaIleParteieii in Frankreich, von der 
ausficrsten conscrvativen bis zur extrem radicalen, in einem Gefilhle, dem des 
Hassesgegen Deutschland, innig verbunden sind." Also, M. A. Z., July S (Berlin, 
Jtily s). "InofficiOscnKundgebungenist in den letzlcnMonatenwiederholldarauf 
bingewiesen worden, dass Deutschland durch den Gang der franzCsischcn Politik in 
hohem Grade verslimmt sci. Namentlich dem ncuen Armee-OrganisatioDsplan des 
Generals Boulanger wucde in dieser Hinsicht eine besondere Bedeutung beigelegt 
und angedeutet, dass, falls derselbe zur AusfUhrung getaogen soUte, Deutschland 
gezwungen sein wUrde, auch seinerseits eine weitere Verstarkung der Armee eintre- 
ten zu lassen. Die dem InaxOsixhta Kriegsmiivisler ergebene Piesse hat sich 
dieser Kundgebungen bemfichtigl, um fUr die Ideen des Generals Propaganda zu 
inachen." 

" Pag*s (Senate Report), p. 113. Marcha6,i886,CourccltoFreycinet. Courcel 
warned Herbert Bbmarck that the language of the German press was creating "une 
mffiance vague qui peut dcvenir dangereuse un jour." Count Herbert only replied 
that the dangers being pointed out were real. Cf. Lucius von Ballhausen, pp. 
34&-34T (April 13, i836): "Graf MllQslerbesuchte mich und fiusserte rich sehr be- 
nihigcnd Uber die Lage in Frankreich. Man (Urchte sich da sehr vor uns, und Frey- 
tiatt habe ihm wiederholt versichert, solange er im Amt sci, wire an Krieg nicht zu 
deoken. . . , Hier mtlsse man natUrlich slets bereit sein, aber den Krieg nicht 
provoaeren. Die Franzosen tfiten es sicher nicht." 
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the bef^nnmg of 1886, had, by the middle of the year, I 
appreciable shadow." 

He saw in its growth no cause for serious anxiety. Germany's 
position appeared secure. France was still isolated and satisfac- 
torily at odds with both England and Russia. These two, in their 
turn, had fallen out with each other anew. The question of 
Afghanistan was in abeyance; but Russia provoked England to 
great irritation, in July, by her closure of Batum, which she had 
declared at the congress of Berlin she intended to keep a free port. 
No one could prevent her from changing her mind on the subject, 
especially since the treaty of Berlin had been tampered with in 
far more serious respects. Certainly Bismarck had no thought of 
disputii^ her right to do so ; for the English rivalry was one of his 
holds upon Russia. This incident served to keep the ill humor 
between the two countries from dying away.*" , 

Bismarck was very far, at this time, from seeking an English 
alliance in place of his Russian one. llioughts on England's sup- 
posed responsibility for the Bulgarian troubles still occupied his 
mind.^ The return of Gladstone to power during the first half of 
the year had revived his personal animosity and his desire to 
thwart British policy wherever he could do so through others. 
Any satisfaction he may have felt at Salisbury's recovery of office 
in June was tempered by the new demonstration of the insecurity 
of British governments in general. He was willing enough to keep 
direct relations between England and Germany on an amicable 
footing. He even concluded, in the summer of 1886, three new 

" Newton, Lord Lya>u<London,i{|i3, 2 vols.), ii,p- 369. July 13, 1886, Lyonsto 
Rosebery. "Certainly it comes round to one in various ways from Gennany that 
wiLT is very generally expected, or at all events talked of there. The accounts current 
in Germany of supposed French provocations look as if there was a party there dy- 
ing to work up hostile feeling against France. An alliance between France and 
Russia seems to be the bugbear. I don't see symptoms at present of any warsjHiitin 
this country." 

** A very brief Blut Book was issued on the subject in 18S6. England had evi- 
dently httle ground or denre for making a real diplomatic incident. 

" Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 340. March la, 1886. "Se. Majestat: Esseheim 
Osten wieder bedenklich aus, der neue Konflikt mit dem Sultan und dem Filrsten 
von Bulgarien sei bedenklich. . . . Bbmarck meinte, er kOnne nicht glauben, dass 
die Kfinigin ^^toria so mutig sei, den Konflikt aus Familieninteresse zu scfaUicn. 
Se. MajestSt meinte: Das glaube er dochl" 
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colonial agreements, affecting Zanzibar. Southwest Africa, and the 
Guinea Coast. ^ All this was in accordance with his intention, ex- 
pressed to Busch, of holding in colonial matters rather with the 
English than with the French. But the League of the Three Em- 
perors still overshadowed European politics to the extent of ex- 
cluding any general combination with England. 

An opportunity to bring about such a combination — in the 
very form favored by Bismarck of an Anglo- Austrian accord — 
was afforded by Lord Salisbury, who remarked to the German 
ambassador, on August 13, that England was too weak in mili- 
tary power to keep the peace in the Near East alone, and would 
welcome an understanding with Austria for the purpose.^ But 
Bismarck believed at the moment that the Eastern Question 
could be taken care of by other means, and feared that Austria 
might be made a catspaw. He confined himself to advising Salis- 
bury that if Great Britain needed troops to maintain her interests 
in the Near East, she should subsidize the Turkish army.** 

Bismarck's assurance that peace would be kept in the Near 
East without England's help was not due to any lack of causes 
of trouble there. The Bulgarian question obstinately refused to 
stay quiet. Apparently settled in the spring, by midsummer it 
was once more set stirring through the overzealous activity of 
Prince Alexander. Once given his inch of legal standing in 
Eastern Rumelia, the prince proceeded to take his full ell of lib- 
erty in disregarding the limitations of the treaty of Berlin. 
Deputies from the newly acquired province were called to the 
Great Assembly of the principality; and the factitious separa- 
tion of the two territories was in every way treated as nonexistent. 
The Powers looked upon these developments with concern, since 
they tended to disturb tie delicate balance between the treaty 
tenns and the fait accompli of September.** Russia, although 

" Edward Hertslet, Tht Map of Africa by Treaty (London, 1909, jded., j vols. 
and maps), iii, pp. 8;4-SSi. 

■■ G. F. 0., iv, p. 166. August 13, Hatxfeldt lo Bismarck. 

•* Ibid., iv, p. j68. August 10, Berchem to Hatsftldl, 

" See p. ijS of Rcmnche-lda itnd Pansiaunsmus (1Q19), edited by Wilhelm 
K&hler (vol. v of the scries Zur turopaischcn FotUik, edited by Bemhard Schwert- 
(cger). July 4, tS86, despatch of G>uiit Errembault de Dudzeele, Belgian minister 
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especially disgusted at them, took no overt action. The goal of 
her policy was now the upsetting of Prince Alexander from his 
throne." The Russian government was even giving signs that, in 
the future conduct of its Balkan policy, it would not pay over- 
much attention to the League of the Three Emperors, which bad 
proved of so little value in the foregoing year.^ 

The problem of keeping Russia in line was one of the most 
serious which confronted the leading statesmen of the two Central 
Empires in their summer conferences of July 22-24, at Kissingen, 
and August 9-10, at Gastein. Despite the controversies of the 
previous year, and Bismarck's sharp criticisms of Kilnoky, the 
Austro-Gennan alliance remained firm, as the backbone not only 
of the League of the Three Emperors, but of Bismarck's whole 
international system. These yearly interviews demonstrated its 
solidity and helped fix its attitude toward pending questions and 
toward the outlying combinations. One question debated at this 
particular period, as it had been since the formation of the al- 
liance, was apparently that o£ rendering it more intimate by a 
customs and military union — a proposition never acceptable to 
Austria.'* 

But foreign affairs formed, after all, the chief topics of discus- 
sion at these interviews. The ties with Russia were being loos- 
at St. Petersburg, "La siparation definitive de la Roumilie Orienlale de I'Empira 
Ottoman serait un commencement d'ex£cution de ce d^membrement; c'est pour- 
quoi I'on s'eSorce de retenir le Prince Ale!:andre d'une d-marche qui Aterait i cette 
province sod appareace de vasselage. Au fond, nul ne tient iL I'integrilf de la 
Turquie, mail chacun veut la garantir par pcfcautioc contre le voisin, ct la Russie 
CD particulier parce qu'elle s'apeiroit que toute dfpouille arnicb£e i cet Empire 
n'ayant jusqu'i present profit^ qu'i s<s rivalea, le plus sage est de conjurer le 
partagc de la Turquie jusqu'au momcat propicc pour le faire toumer i I'avantage 
de la Kussie ... En cons^uence de ce qui pr6cide, il faut E'attendre A voir lea 
cabinets de St. Pfitersbourg, de Vienne et de Berlin agir avec assez d'ensemble pout 
imposer Ic maintien du slaluz qua k la Porte et au Gauvemement bulgare." 
" HfKrapeBT., ii, p. 367. 

" Zur airopaischen PotUik, v, p. 14s. August 7, 1886, Count de Joaghe d'Ar- 
doye wrote from Vienna: "Dcpuia les fv^nements de Bulgarie la Russie tout en 
ne cherchant pas ircprendraouvertement encore sa position pripondfrantGil Sofia, 
trouve que la triple alliance paralyse sa politique dans la presqu'Ue des Balkans, et 
sans s'cn detacher, d^ji ttmoigne qu'elle n'cst pas diaposfe k laisser porter attdnte 
sfiieusement i sa politique traditionnelle en Orient." 

»• Ibid., pp. i6i-t63. December 37, 1886, Jonghe's despatch. 
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ened. That fact probably did not worry KSlnoky unduly; but to 
BisinaTck it was of grave importance. An agreement was, there- 
fore, reached to assure the maintenance of the League of the 
Three Emperors by offering no opposition to Russia's design of 
eUrainating Prince Alexander." Beyond his disappearance, the 
future could not be determined. 

Another troublesome problem which presented itself concerned 
the renewal of that other auxiliary combination, the Triple Al- 
liance, due to expire in the following spring. Since 1883 it had 
been regarded as undependable by both Central Powers.*" It had 
shown itself so in the recent crisis. Yet neither minister was will- 
ing to let it lapse ; and a decision was arrived at in their interviews 
that the existing relations should be maintained unaltered." 
This was, unfortunately, not going far enough to meet the case; 
for a statesman was now at the head of Italian affairs with a policy 
designed to place his country in an international position far 
different from that of 1882. 

Ever since the advent to power of Count Robilant, in October, 
1885, it had been a foregone conclusion that Italy was not to be 
kept in the Triple Alliance without the extension of some further 
advantages to her interests. Robilant's private secretary has 

" Zur curopaischcn Polilik, v, p. 146. August 33, 1886, Jonghe: "C'esl alors 
qu'eu presence des dangers que prtseDtersit la rupture de I'allionce, ont eu lim les 
entKVues de tUssingen et dc Gostein. Apr^s un mUr examen dc la situation Ton a 
ncoonu que mieux valait laisser reprendre i ta Rusde sod rAte dominant ea Bulgarie 
que d'expowr I'Europe aui dangers d'une nouvelle conflagration en Orient. Ce sereit 
ainsi 4 Gastein que le Prince Alexandre aurait tti aacrifif au maintien de la paix." 
L&ter in the year, Karavelov, who resigned from the Bulgarian Council of Regency, 
alleged publicly, in aTymovo newspaper, that such an agreement hod been reached, 
living as its immediate occasion the discovery by the Imperial governments of an 
intrigue between AlE:(ander and the Rumanians for support to an insurrection in 
Macedonia in return (or the cession to Rumania of the Rushchuk-Vania frontier strip. 
Timti, November iq {Vienna, November 16). Corti {p. 258) states that Alexander 
did visit Rumania in June for the puipose of negotialing a rapprctchement. On 
November 17. Szogyfny answered an interpellation in the Hungarian Delegation 
OD K^ntvelov'a story by denying all the allegations involving the AusCio-Hungarian 
government. N. F. P., November j8. 

•• Pribram, "Zwei Gespritche des FOrsten Bbmardt mit dem Rronpiinzcn Ru- 
dolf von Oesterreich," in OaterreichiscJu Rundschau, January, tgii, pp. ifr-17. 
Conversation of March i, 1SB3. 

* Pribram, CfAdmtwJrage, i, p. 173 (American ed., ii, pp. 47-4S). 
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written that, at the outset, he declared the scope of the alliance 
must be enlarged: "The Triple Alliance does not guarantee us on 
the sea : there is need of establishing intimate bonds of friendship 
with England, which will be useful, not to us alone, but also to our 
two allies." In order to obtain the satisfaction of her desires, he 
believed, Italy must avoid displaying the eagerness with which 
she had rushed into so unproductive a treaty. She raust remain 
aloof and pursue vigorously her own interests. Then, "after a 
year of this policy, the renewal of the alliance will be sought of us: 
and without effort we shall obtain what today would never bal 
conceded."" . I 

Events in their later courses had played into Robilant's hands. ■ 
The cooling of relations between Germany and France, together 
with the rise of the Bulgarian crisis, brought home to both Bis- 
marck and Kainoky the importance of the Italian connection. 
From the first, the Chancellor held out hope to the Italian am- 
bassador. Launay, that the treaty would be made more advan- 
tageous and that relations with England would be improved.** 
Robilant received these overtures coolly, leaving to Gennany the 
initiative in carrying them further.** One of Robilant's first pro- 
ceedings after his assumption of office had been, accordingly, to 
communicate to Kainoky his complaint that the alliance in its 
existing form did not give sufficient support to Italy's interests.*' 

There followed Italy's declaration of independence as to 1 
action in the Serbo-Bulgarian war, which uncovered hitherto u 
considered interests in the Eastern Question. The speedy clearin 
up of this crisis left Italy's declaration without immediate effectd 
but a new issue had been raised upon which satisfaction must ultiJ 

" lUflacIe CftppeUi, "La poUlica esters del conle di Rotnknt," in Niiava Ant 
lopa, November i, 1S04, p. 6. 

** FrenccKn Crispi, PolUUa etlrra (KIOui, iqu), pp. i2q-i}o {tietnoirs, \ 
p. 161). The latter phrase refers lo the only bit of substantial evidence we have oA 
this important aspect ot the nei^oliation before the account vi Sismarck'i converM- 
tioii with Malet on February 1, 1887. Il is significant that Robilant ahould have 
felt an organic connection to exist between the Triple Alliance and the desired rap- _ 
piachemcnl with England, and that he should have called upon Gennany ti 
cede for him with the B[iii!th govenunent. 



" ChUk, p. 4M. 



•• C. F. O., 



F*, p-iSi. October to, 1885, Rcuu to Bitmarck. 
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ia.tely be given. No steps were taken toward doing so, once the 
first Bulgarian crisis was out of the way. Indeed, negotiations 
looking toward a renewal of the Triple Alliance lagged generally. 
Robilant showed no haste to press them. He declined the initia- 
tive, displayed indifference, and even intimated a possibility that 
he would let the alliance drop." Bismarck, on the other band, 
showed no inclination to make the display of eagerness which the 
Italian govenunent seemed to require. He refused to assume the 
appearance of bringing pressure upon Vienna, and told Launay 
that "Germany was only secondarily interested in the prolonga- 
tion of the treaty." ^ 

The coolness of the Italian government toward Austria and 
Germany was accompanied by a cultivation of good relations with 
France, apparently in pursuance of the design to live on good 
terms with aU its neighbors. Robilant took up the matter of a 
treaty of navigation between the two countries, in suspense since 
1S81, and pushed it to a conclusion in the treaty of April 30, 1886, 
which was quickly approved by the Italian Parliament. To his 
discomfiture, the treaty was rejected by the French Chamber on 
July 13. The attempt at a rapprochement ceased abruptly with a 
decree submitting French vessels in Italian ports to the general 
port dues; and relations went henceforth from bad to worse. 

The Italian statesman, nevertheless, kept out of the series of 
little interviews which Bismarck arranged with his colleagues of 
allied states during the summer of 18S6. The hints dropped to 
him from Berlin and Vienna, after the encounters of July and 
August, to the effect that the two Empires desired a simple re- 
newal of the existing agreement, were met by a firm statement 
that the treaty could never be renewed lei quel, and by suggested 
modifications which were found rather stiff in both capitals.'* 

" Chuk,p,47i. Id June, iSS6,replyingti>LaunBy's9ugge:itionof alittte visit to 
Gasleiu, RobiLuit wrote: "Le pKncc de Bismarck a fait de belles phrases mr mon 
compte quand jc suis venu au minist&tt, mais en dehors de cela il □'& pas remu£ 
le petit doigl pour accentuer un rapprochement plus pratique \-ers Htalie. . . . 
DfcidfmenI t'ltalic est fatigule de cetle alliance in(£conde et je ne me sens pas 
I'enviedelaforcetalarenouveler . . . Si fe chancelier dfsite lui entAmer des n*go- 
dations dans ce tens, iln'aqu'i prendre lui I'iniliative, et i nous (aire connaltte 



• Pribram, i,p, 173 (Ami 



n ed,, u, p. 4;). " Chiala, pp. 474-47S- 
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Even more significant than Robilant's absence from the : 
isterial colloquies of that summer was the fact that no interview 
took place between Bismarck and Giers, although the latter was 
no further away than Franzensbad, and although he had been 
seeing the German Chancellor at least once a year ever since 1882. 
Their failure to meet at this opportunity may be partly ascribed 
to the effects of the great blow in Katkov's campaign struck by 
the leading article of the Moscow Gazette on July 31. This article 
inveighed bitterly against Russia's submbsiveness to German 
dictation in an alliance which had never worked otherwise than to 
her own disadvantage. It compared the annual visits of Giers to 
Bismarck with the mediaeval pilgrimages of the Muscovite 
princes to the Golden Horde, and urged a policy of freer relations 
with other countries whose interests might lie closer to those of 
Russia — particularly with France." Although it brought about 
no revolution in Russian policy, the general effect of the article 
was a little that of a bombshell ; and the Russian minister may well 
have waited for the smoke of it to blow away before proceeding 
in his old paths. The semiofficial German and Russian press 
hastened to inform the European public that the failure of his 
visit had no connection with this article or with any change of 
policy on the part of the Russian government, and that, at any 
rate, the meeting was only delayed,'" 

" flie de Cyon, Histoirt de I'entenit franco-russc (id ed., Lausanne, 1895), pp. 
153-154. The article is also reprinted in full in the NouttUe Revae of August 15, 
1886. 

*° 'it. A. Z., August 7, 1S86. Berlin, August 5. "Eine Acndening in deo Bezie- 
hungen der drei Kaisermgchte £u einander wird von kucdiger Seite entschiedea in 
Abrede gestellt. Bewcis hierfUr ist die Kaiserbegegnung in Gastein und der Besuch 
des Erzherzogs Karl Ludwig von Oesterreich in Peterhof , Der Aufschub der Reise 
des Hm. v. Giers ist durch Familienangelegenheiten \-eranlasst worden. Hr, v. 
Giers wird sicherlicb mit dem FQrsten Bismarck im Laufe der nachsten Wochen zn 
sprechen Gelegenheit nehmen. und sollte es nicht dazu tommen, so braucht man 
desshalb nicbt an poHtische Griindc zu glaubcn." Brussels Hard, August 7, 1886. 
"M. de Giers vient de quitter Pitersbourg pour se rendre i. Franzensbad, aCl il vb 
pour se soigner s£rieusement et non pour s'occupct de politique. VraisembUblcment, 
il vemM.de Bismarck. . . . Maissicetteentrevuen'apaslieu.celane Iroublen 
pas la pail europfenne, el ne nuira pas aux bons rapports entre les Irois empires." 
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The deferred interview between Bismarck and Giers took place 
in an atmosphere troubled by a new Bulgarian crisis. During the 
night of August 20-21, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was set upon 
by a group of officers, forced to sign a paper which they intended 
as an abdication, and carried off in a carriage to Rakhova on the 
Danube. He was at once shipped away in his own yacht to Rem 
on Russian soil, and thence, under Russian guard to assure his 
safety, over the Austrian border to Lemberg, which he reached 
on the 27th. The conspiracy was of purely domestic origin, aris- 
ing out of various causes of dissatisfaction among the Bulgarian 
army officers.*' It was doubtless encouraged by Russian officials, 
but cannot be called a plot of the Russian government, favorably 
as the news was received in official circles. The report of the event 
was as unexpected and as unwelcome to Europe as had been the 
news of the revolution of Philippopolis less than a year before. 
The Eastern Question was reopened; and there was grave danger 
that all the labor of reconciling conflicting interests would have to 
be gone through with again. 

This time Bismarck grasped the situation at once and per- 
sonally took it in hand — all the while proclaiming loudly his 
complete lack of interest in the matter.'- One of his first steps 
was to pay his promised visit to Giers at Franzensbad, where the 
two were closeted together for a good part of the two days of 
August 26 and 27. The substance of the conclusions at which 
they arrived is not difficult to divine." It was obvious that the 

" C. FopnHHoai, "PaipuBi Pocoia <rt Bo.Tiraplelt bt, 1886 ro^y," in 
HcTopHiecKifl BbcTaHiiTi. January, 1517. Corti, pp. J6o-a6z. 

" P.P., 188;, sd, Turkey no. i, p. tio. August j8, 1886, Malet to Tddealeigh. 
Berchem told Malet ibat Bismarck continued to say, "that Germany is not pri- 
marily interested In the events passing in Bulgaria, that its eilorts will tie reserved 
tot the preservation of peace, which does not appear to be in danger at present." 

" The statement given out by Giers on August 30 is not particularly enlightening 
as to nhat took place. He toldacorrespondent: "In deiEntrevue,wobei Bismarck 
tkterreicbs Intcrcsse nicht minder warm als dasjenige Deutschlands vertreten 
hStte, sei der Grundsatz des Zusammengchens der OstmSchte emcut befestigt 
worden. Wtmn Bulgarien ruhig bleibe, seien emstere Krisen zunachst nicht zu 
besoigen. RusslanddenkeimFalle der Erhaltung der Ordnung nicht an die Okkupa- 
tion. . . . Die Hauptschuld an den Ereignissen habe weniger PQrst Alexander ais 
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time had come to get rid of the prince of Battenberg, whom Bis- 
marck had called, a few months before, "the main hindrance in 
the way of a satisfactory settlement of the Bulgarian question." *• 
An understanding had just been reached with K&lnoky on the 
subject.** Yet it was also clear that the means by which this end 
had been attained would not do. The act of violence must be re- 
called and an orderly form of abdication contrived. Events had 
taken a turn which rendered such action possible; for the loyalists 
had speedily regained the upper hand in Bulgaria and were tu-ging 
the prince to return. This return was to be facilitated, and the 
further disposition of the affair placed in the hands of the Tsar. 

The return journey of Prince Alexander from I«mberg to 
Rushchuk was, accordingly, an unclouded triumph; and among 
the foremost figures at his reception on Bulgarian soil was the 
Russian consul. The omen seemed favorable. The prince and the 
consul were soon deep in a lengthy interview as to what should be 
done next. The consul held out hope that the future attitude of 
his government would be unprejudiced and encouraged the prince 
in the idea of placing his fate in the hands of the Tsar.* The re- 
sult of this interview was the well known telegram of Prince Alex- 
ander to Tsar Alexander, placing his crown at the disposal of the 
sovereign of the country to which he owed it. As this step had 
been planned in advance, the Russian government was prepared 

Eogland, weldies ihn benUtzte. Giers bestiitt, dass Bismarck dem FUisten die 
Rlickkebr angeraten habeo kCnntc. Vorlfiufig sei die Hoffnung auf Erhiltung des 
Friedens berechtigt." Cescldckttkoknder, iS86, p. 393. 

M Busch, iii, p. 149 (Amer., ii, p. 594; TagebudMHUtT, iii, p. mo}. 

" Edwards, pp. J41-243. August 37, 18S6, Iddesleigb to White. "From n^ 
coQveisation with the Gennan and Austrian representatives, I gather that they 
would rather prefer that the Prince should not come back again. ' If he does not re- 
turn,' said Count Hatzfeldt, ' matters will be ea^y airanged; but if be does, then 
will be difficulties from the side of Russia.' " 

* Corti,p.i73iB3ddeley,p.98i. Tliat the intrigue was the work of Giers, with- 
out the participation of the Tsar, b inilicated by the anecdote of Baddeley (p. 383) ; 
"The Tsai was furious: 'How could a Russian Consul dare to go in uniform to meet 
the fellow? — scratch him oS the listl scratch him ofit scratch him off! ' De Giers 
mildly ventured to remonstrate, pointing out that this petty chinStnik had really 
done Russia a great service by putting Alexander in a position that left him im> 
choice but to abdicate. With great difficulty the Emperor was at last brought to »y: 
' Well, he may stay on at Rustchuk.' " 
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with its reply. Vlangali and Jomini, the representatives of Giers 
at St. Petersburg, drew it up, but not in terms strong enough 
to meet the approval of the Tsar, who finally sent off a stinging 
answer of his own composition/' This answer had at least the 
merit of being quite unmistakable in meaning, and could only be 
followed by the prince's abdication. Any possible hesitation was 
cut short by his finding the Austrian and German consuls signifi- , 
cantly on the side of the Russian in demanding that no executions ' 
of conspirators follow his return." The abdication followed on 
September 3, the prince leaving the government in the hands of a 
council of regency composed of the three nationalist leaders, 
Stambulov, Mutkurov, and Karavelov. 

There was no stopping the course of these events; and only 
England made any attempt at it. The Italian govenmient simply 
announced that it would await the outcome of the conference be- 
tween Bismarck and Giers, then quietly acquiesced in the result- 
ing situation." K&lnoky at first affected reticence and a favorable 
attitude toward the return of the prince, but, after the exchange of 
telegrams with the Tsar, declared no action was called for, espe- 
cially "since it was also now evident that it would not be sup- 
ported by Germany." " 

" Hohenlohe,ii,p.393(Amer.,U,p.3So). SeealMCyoD.p. 158. Tatheprioce'g 
submis^vc itatemeut — "L& Rus^e m'ayaDt donni nucouronne . . . c'est eotic les 
mains deeoQ Souverain que je suisprtt k k remctlre" — the Tsat replied ; "Je oc 
puis approuver voire retour en Bulgarie. . . . Je m'ahstiendrai de loute immirtion 
dans le triste £lat de choses auquel la Bulgarie a M reduite, Unt que vous y te- 
Btcrez. Voire Altesse apprfciera ce qu'elle a & faire." P. P., 1S87, xd,Turkey Do. j, 
p. 136- 

" PreutsistkeJalirhiiclier. Ociohef,iS86,p.^S- P- P., i887,xd,Turkcyno i,p, 
i8». September jj, 1886, Scott(Berlin)toIddesleigb. "Under present circumstances, 
ft summary sentence or execution would undoubtedly provoke reprisab on Che port 
of the opponents of the party now in power at Sophia; these reprisals might even be 
taken in other States of the Balkans, and European complications might ensue the 
consequences of which it would be impo^ible to foresee. This was the nature of the 
advice which Herr von Saldem had been instructed to give when the counter-revo- 
lution took place and Prince Alexander returned to the Principality." Also, lUlnoky, 
in the Hungarian Delegation, November 13. M. A. Z.. November 16, 18S6. The 
Geiman coniul geaeral had instructions to regard the prince's return as only a visit 
of a few days, and. accordingly, did not even trouble to call on him, Corti, p. 375. 

*• P. P., 1887, xci, Turkey no. i, pp. 103, 150. August 27, September 8, 1886. 
Lumley to Iddesleigh. 

" Ibid., pp. 107, lag. August iS, September 3, Paget to Iddesleigh. 
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The attitude of Bismarck was the determining factor in 
whole situation. He consistently discouraged England's ardor. 
The British government, which had freely expressed its opinion in 
favor of the prince's return to Bulgaria, and had even urged the 
Porte to summon him back, finally proposed that the Powers 
extend to him a "frank and open support." " Bismarck simply 
replied that he could not advise England to proceed with the 
project, "feeling, as he does, certain that such an attempt would 
not succeed," He was further "of opinion that, though Prince 
Alexander was placed upon the throne of Bulgaria by the Great 
Powers, it is not incumbent upon them, either conjointly or 
separately, to maintain him there." '* Shortly after the abdica-i 
tion, he announced "that it is now open to the Great Powers 
take the Bulgarian question into consideration. Prince Alex- 
ander's abdication being taken as a point of departure, and the 
Chancellor would be willing to entertain a proposition with this 
object in view." " 

In the (ace of this firm attitude of the German government no 
contrary action was possible, despite the obvious dissatisfaction of 
England and the reluctance of Austria. KSlnoky followed Bis- 
marck's lead closely throughout the development of this affair. 
He announced to the Austrian diplomatic corps that a strong 
policy on England's part might enlist his support, but that he 
would not take the initiative in one." He cut short Sir Augustus 
Paget's explanations of the inferiority of England's interest in the 
case by the remark: "Then I don't understand why you are so 
anxious to push us into a fight." '' In the communications be- 
tween England and Austria at this juncture is already visible the 
outline of the situation later wittily described as one "in which 
Austria declares that she would be delighted to take the first step, 
as Lord Salisbury proposes, if Lord Salisbury will begin by taking 



or 



•' P.P., 1887, xd, Turkey DO. i,pp. iii, q6, 117. August 30, Jj 
Iddnleigh to Mftlcl, to Tbomtan, to Mftlct uul Paget. 
*■ Ibid. , p[i. I ift-i 19. September j, Matci la Idilesldgh. 
" "irf-.p, 1 59- September 7, Mdet to Iddetleigh. 
itti, p. 171. August 17, Kilnoky, circuUr deqi 



»• Cbtti, p. iV 
** Ihid., p. >7i< 
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the second." " At this time neither took any real step at all, 
though both had to face a general popular sympathy with Prince 
Alexander, now loudly expressed by the same Hungarians who 
could find nothing bad enough to say about him a year before. 
Indignation at the events in Bulgaria and alarm lest the situation 
work out to the advantage of Russia were filling the newspapers of 
both countries, and even those of the Opposition parties in 
Germany." 

In the midst of this agitation Bismarck stood unmoved. He let 
it be known that he regarded the disappearance of Prince Alex- 
ander as the contrary of an ' untoward event.' '* All his controlled 
newspapers kept up a steady fire in support of this position." It is 
worth noting, however, that, at the same time these organs were 
already calling upon England as the Power whose duty it was to 
stand forth in the first rank against a possible Russian advance.'" 

" Sir Charles Dilke, The Present Posiiion of European PoIUUs (London, 1887), 
p. »3- 

" In his speech of January 13, 1887, before the Reichstag, Bismarck quoted a 
number of eilracts from these press utterances. Rairn,iii,pp. i$b-z6$. Two ei- 
lunples may suffice: Freisinnigc Zeilung, August 25: "Wenn die Unterwerfung 
unter den Willen des Czaren den Weltfrieden bcdeutet, so mag das richtig seln. 
Aber ea gibt eine Grenze, wo diese Unterwerfung aufh5ren muss, uod dicser Grenze 
niibem wir uns ura so mehr, je mehr die russische Herrschsucht und der Panslavis- 
mua durch Erfolge auf der Balkanhalbinsel zu neuen Abenteuem for immer weiter 
gesteckteZieleermunlert werden." Co'matiia, September i: "Wirglnubenalso.ein 
grosser Moment ist jetzt wieder einmal fiir den tleutsch-Ssterreichischen Bund 
gekommen — die Verspeming der Strasse nach Konstantinopel gegen Russland ist 

" PreussiiclK JahrbiklKr, October, i886, p. 408. 

" M. A. Z., August 34, quotes from a lecent article in the KiAnisclit Zeiluaf. 
"Filr dendeutscben Slandpunkt seies angezeigt, heute wieder eines Worteseingc- 
denk m sein, welches FUrst Bismarck in einem kritlschen Moment des Berliner Con- 
gresses aussprach: ' Meine Herrent Wir sind hicr tiicht versammelt, um Dbet das 
GlUck der Bulgaren zu betatbeo, sondem den Friedcn Europa's zu sicheni.' " 

*• NaliotMlseUung, August 23, referring to the stopping of Russia's advance: 
" Diese Aufgabe f iUt entweder England im Vcrein mit der Pforte und den dortigen 
nach Selbstandigkeit uerlangenden Bevtilkerungen zu.oder sie fallt Niemandem zu." 
KOtniiche Zeitung, August 13, waxed sarcastic. " England aber — doch wer spricht 
heute noch in solchcn Fmgen von England? Man ist in Europa einig, dass England 
in die politischen Rechoungen mcht hiiber einRcstellt werden darf als Holland, Wer 
Ecit Eehn Jahren England als eine Grossmacht in Rechnung zog, bat sich betrogen. 
\^elleidit hat aucb FUrst Alei&ndei diesen Fehler begangen . . . lassen." Again, 
August 31, the KSlnische Zeitung: "Wenn nun die Kriegspartei im grossen Reiche 
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llie note thus sounded, and pretty continuously haiped iqnn 
thereafter, foretells Bismarck's double game. 

da Ostem emeu ScUag uufohit in dner R^on, demi VcrteMlgung die Sacbe 
pnz audeicr Mlchte win, d& nift die ndikal klerikale Opporition, Devtschbnd 
wile die Kriegslust des Sstlichen Nachbftn uif sich zieheii, womit es ni^ddi dem 
weatlichen NRchbu das Signal mm Venuch det lo heiu enehnten Revmnche 
gibt. . . . Und wenn Deutschlaiul die Lost des rassiscb-fmuOuschen Kii^ei auf 
■Ich geuommen hltte, nle wUrde es dann mit der englischen Htlfiherdtsdurft 
stehcn? Es wire der giOsste Schaden und Ugc die sUAste SelbsttKuschung dkrin, 
bcl ciner enuten deutschen Gef&hr auf iiKend einen Giad engliaclier Hilfe ax recb- 
nen. Wenn England den, wie es scheint, unaufhaluamen Fortschiitt Rnsslands im. 
Orient hemmen will, so mag es den Venuch untetnelunen, die «»v*ln mi«*J« "Hf^i- 
Wdt wideTstudsflUiig ni machen, aber es wmg Deutscbiand out der Zunuibmg 
vencbonen, den Expanuonsdiang der hemchenden 1C1«— «■ fai Kusaland auf licfa 
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BISMARCK'S EASTERN POUCY 



The principles which guided Bismarck in dealing with the situa- 
tion as it presented itself at the beginning of September had not 
yet assumed the character of a rigid policy. Indeed, at no stage of 
his career are his actions to be interpreted according to any pre- 
arranged and inelastic plan. With certain precise ends of national 
interest ahead, he had always several ways in view by which to 
reach them, and never allowed one road to be closed to him until 
success was assured by another, never hesitated to change from 
one to another if circumstances rendered it advisable. Herein lies 
in large part the secret of his success, and, at the same time, the 
difficulty of understanding his motives and of reconciling his own 
frequently contradictory explanations. His conduct during the 
second Bulgarian crisis is only to be explained as not determined 
by any fixed policy, but as a course carefully steered according to 
a clear comprehension of the ends to be reached among a set of ex- 
ceedingly difficult circumstances. His policy remains for months 
in a fluid, elusive state, and takes definite shape only when the 
end is in sight; yet such as it then emerges, it can be seen to be 
consistent from the beginning, although always subject to one 
or more alternative possibiUties. 

The ends that Bismarck sought "were, as always, fairly simple. 
The dominant position of Germany in international poUtics, 
which she had held since 1871, was to be maintained. The Aus- 
trian alliance was to remain the basis of that position, as it had 
been virtually since 1876; and the interests of Austria were ac- 
cordingly to be furthered to the greatest extent which other fac- 
tors would permit.' Good relations with Russia, only second in 

' The feeling which had led Bismarck to sign [he ministerial declaration of iSSi, 
recognizing the priority of the Austro-Gcmiaii Alliance over the League of the Three 
Emperon, had led him again, in 1883,10 desire the renewal of the Alliance ahead of 
that of the League. HiswordstoCniwnPrinceRudoU of Austria, in theiiiot 
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importance to those with Austria, were to be kept as far as poa-; 
sible unimpaired. These were the fundamental principles by 
which Bismarck guided himself. The Bulgarian problem as such 
was the least important element in his calculation. 

The situation was probably as difficult as any with which Bis- 
marck was ever called upon to deal. The Bulgarian question was 
reopened and must now be boldly faced. Further temporization 
was useless: the solution might as well be sought once and for all. 
The question reopened was in reality that of the reestablishment 
of Russian influence in Bulgaria and its possible extension even 
farther — perhaps to Constantinople itself. The problem of Ger- 
many's attitude toward this possibility was a grave one. since it 
involved directly the interests of her ally, Austria, and ulti- 
mately, as many Germans, not altogether excluding Bismarck, 
realized, her own. 

On the immediate issue, the elimination of Prince Alexander, 
Bismarck's decision was firm and direct. He disliked the prince 
personally and regarded him as the chief source of trouble. He 
would not lift a finger in opposition to Russia for the sake of Alex- 
ander of Battenberg: on the contrary, he contributed his influence 
to getting the prince out of the way. But once gone, he must be 
replaced ; and it was most unlikely that the replacement could be 
effected to the equal satisfaction of Russia and Austria and the 
national party in Bulgaria itself. The probability was that this i 
last element, which Russia believed did not represent the true j 
feeling of the mass of Bulgarians, but which was strongly in- 
trenched in power, could only be induced to accept a Russian 
choice by the application of force. But the reappearance of Rus- 
sian, or even Turkish, troops in the Balkans would be the signal 
for a tremendous and irresistible outburst in the Peninsula and in 

of March i, 1SS3, reveal hb supreme regard (or the treaty of 1S79. The CnowD 
Prince reported. "Er mclnte, dcr FHcde und die Zukuoft bdder Staalen sti auf 
dieser AlUanz bcKrilndei, wckhe d>« eiiudge Gutuitie giebt, wirkumen Widentand 
mgen die auawBrtigen Fciode und die imlnnemalleiLlUideim stark auftauchcDdcn 
republikanischcn Tcndcnjwn leistcn zu kdnnen, ... In dificm BUndnii Itegt die 
Zukunft Europu- . . . Dasciceist lidicr, uiuer BUndnis&teht fcst undhieiinsehe 
ich das pOsste GlOck und werde iminer daran arbeitco es fUt tUc Zukunft dauemd 
M befntigcD." Pribrvn, Otilarekkuche Suitdteluia, January, 1911, pp. 15-1 
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Austria-Hungary, followed almost inevitably by a great European 
war. In the face of such a disastrous possibility, Germany must 
pick her way with great caution. 

Three possible courses of action presented themselves. Ger- 
many might support Austria unreservedly from the start, an- 
nouncing boldly that she would be on her ally's side in the event 
of war. She might espouse Russia's claims and persuade Austria, 
for a consideration, to concede them. Or she might keep in the 
background, letting Austria go ahead on her own responsibility, 
only endeavoring to assure her the support of some other combi- 
nation, not openly including Germany, which in the end would 
balk Russia of her desires. 

The first course was inconceivable as long as Bismarck stood at 
the hehn of the German ship of state. He was never swayed by 
the vision, which had already gained a considerable following in 
Germany, of a great struggle between Slav and Teuton of which 
Constantinople should be the prize. He was not wholly incapable 
of taking such a broad and imaginative view of the future. The 
idea was sufficiently familiar to him. He had even considered it 
as a remote possibility worth providing against without going 
out of hb way to do so.' But as a guiding principle of immediate 

' Hohenlohe, ii, p. 303 (Amer., ii, pp. 3;6-2;7). July 15, 1880, a letter from 
Holieiilohe to the Crown Prince, repeating Bismarck's views on the project of send- 
ing Prussian officers as instructors to Turkey. " Auch sei der EinSuss, den wir damit 
in den tUrkischen L^ndern erbielten, nidit zu utitenchfltzen. . . . Es bonne una 
nUtzlich sein, aucb die Tiirken zu Freunden zu ha.ben, soweit es unser Vorteil 
gestatte. . . . Weon in Russland der Chautinismus, Panslawismus und die anti- 
deutschen Elemente uns angreiFen sollten, so w^re die Haltung und die Wehrhaft- 
igkeit der TUilcei EUr uns nicht gleichgQltig. Geffthrlich konnte sie uns niemals 
werdcn, wohl aber kiinnten untcr Umstiindcn ihre Fcinde auch unsre werden." 
Both Oncken (p. 51) and Hammann {Vorgeschickte, pp. 3S-4)) attribute to Bis- 
marck much more fat reocbbg views than these, basing their conclusions upon the 
Kcouat of an interview between Bismarck and St. Vallier published in 1SS4 by 
Robolsky, in his Bistnartk, ZilU} Jahre dculicher Paiitik iSji-iSSj. In this con- 
venation, dated in iSyg, Bismarck is said to have urged France to enter a conti- 
nental alliance for the purpose of preventing an Anglo- Russian partition of Turkey. 
The Dunnerous despatches from Saint- Vallier and his successor, Courcel, printed by 
Pagis, bear out the impression of Bismarck's policy given by this interview. On 
July 17, iS3i, Saint- Vallier wrote: " Dans cette redoutabic question du partagede 
I'empire ottoman, le prince de Bismarck voit avanl tout un des £l£meDts importants 
devsnt peser lourdement dans la balance de la grande lutte des races slave el ger- 
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action, it was very fore^ to his practical, everyday views of Real- 
poliUk. Moreover, he was always opposed to surrendering Ger- 
many entirely to the direction of her ally, as must inevitably 
result from severing all relations between Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg.* His whole conception of German policy depended upon 
avoiding any such surrender to either of his nei^bors. The 
'honest broker' might surreptitiously favor Austria upon occa^ 
sion, but he had no intention of giving up his advantageous posi- 
tion as a broker to join forces openly with one of his clients. 

Not the least serious of his objections to so doing was the con- 
sideration that such a course would certainly predpitate the 
Franco-Russian alliance which it was his lifelong struggle to pre- 
vent, and possibly involve England and even Italy against him. 
In the event of an a[^al to arms, such a course would at least 
bring upon Germany the dreaded war on two fronts. He never 
faltered in his determination to live up to his guaranty of Aus- 
tria's existence as a Great Power. He realized full well, despite 
his reiterated denials of Germany's obligation to espouse Aus- 
tria's Balkan interests, that she could not escape defending in the 
long run any interest which Austria deemed vital enough to make 
the occasion of a war. In a crown council of May 33, 1888, he 
told the Emperor Frederick: "We could not look on passively if 
Austria got into a war with Russia, even though our casus foederis 
Duiiique. II regude cette lutte comme intviuble dans un avenii plus ou moins 
Qoigai; il s'y prepare milit»iretaent et politiquement, et il n'cst pas un de ses 
famjliets qui ne sache combien cette perspective est Tobjet de scs pifoccupatknu. 
L'Autriche sera son satellite dans ce duel de races dont Tissue dfcideia de TEmpiie 
deI'esteun>p6eii;iirapr£par£edelongue main A ce rAle, et il est parvenu L la ootn- 
promettre de telle sorle que, le voulQt-elle, il ne lui seiait plus possible d'y tchapper." 
Senate Report, p. 179. Courcel expressed sinJiar views in a despatch of February 
33, 1S83. Z&iif., pp. T81-181. M. Pagis bases his own interpretation of Bismarck's 
policy upon these statements ot men whom he qualifies as "informis et clairvoy- 
ants." A survey of their despatches, however, raises doubts as to whether they were 
either. Some of Saint- VallJer's opinions appear especially fantastic, as for instance, 
when he writes, on March 31, 1S80, of Bismarck as having "avec tant de peine 
rompu I'alliance des trois empereurs pour en expulser la Russie et rfduire I'Autricbe 
i son rAle actuel de satellite." Ibid., p. 176. The exaggerated and distorted char- 
acter of some of these repoKs appears to be the result of attributing to Bismarck 
many current concepUons of policy with which he was actually very little in sym- 
pathy. 

' Gedankett und Erinnemn^n, ii, p. 351. 
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were not fulfilled. We should be obliged at first to /aire le morl, 
play dead, but not so long as to allow Austria to be destroyed." * 
But he would do all in his power to avert such an embarrassing 
situation by restraining Austria's impetuosity: above all, he 
would avoid taking the initiative in forcing a final solution of the 
Balkan problem. 

The second course, that of concessions to Russia accompanied 
by compensations to Austria, brought into consideration the 
policy of a line of demarcation between the Russian and Austrian 
spheres of influence in the Balkans. This was a policy by which 
Bismarck set great store. He had strongly urged it upon Kilnoky 
at the close of the preceding year. He revived it in this new crisis 
and clung to it long after it had been definitely rejected by both 
the powers concerned. Yet just how much he meant by it must 
remain questionable. 

The whole object of these endeavors was to obtain an arrange- 
ment which would satisfy Austria-Hungary and safeguard her 
interests and her position as a Great Power without obliging him 
to oppose openly the Russian advance. But that any such ar- 
rangement could be made to the permanent satisfaction of Russia 
was a practical impossibility. The final reckoning would be only 
postponed by an understanding confined to Bulgaria and Serbia. 
The further implications of his policy had been explained to 
K&lnoky as early as 1883. " If we should find," wrote Bismarck, 
" thai Russia was working round to the plan of making the col- 
lapse of Turkey an object of our alliance, we could always refuse 
our cooperation, and, if necessary, hinder the execution of unac- 
ceptable projects, only not too hastily." And again — "The in- 
juries that Austro-Hungarian interests might incur outside the 
Bosnian-Serbian region are certainly great enough not to be per- 
manently accepted; but the Porte, Rumania, and England would 
be still more directly afiected." If no mutually acceptable ar- 
rangement proved possible, he concluded: "my political vote 
would be for letting Russia go her own way on her own responsi- 
bility and without apparent control, until other Powers become 
BO alarmed as to require our support." ^ 



■ t^chi* woo Ballluiucn, p. 441. 

' G. P. O., iii, pp, joo, »9S. September 15, 1 



, BUmarck to Reuss. 
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But the outcome which Bismarck thus indicated as the result 
of a postponement of the issue was also possible of realization at 
an earlier stage. If the point at which Russia might be stopped 
was the point at which other powers entered the field against her, 
she might, by bringing in the other powers sooner, be kept out of 
Bulgaria entirely. Such a result was what Austria-Hungary 
really desired, rather than any partition agreement of doubtful 
value and assured fragility. This third possible course of ac- 
tion, the indirect blocking of Russia's progress, had, in fact, the 
most to reconmiend it. It was the method employed with success 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish war and the congress of Berlin, 
to the profit of Austria., without any commensurate Russian gain. 
By engineering it skilfully, Germany could serve all Austria's 
interests and yet avoid breaking with Russia.. She would thus 
keep France and Russia apart and maintain her own very advan- 
tageous position as the mutual friend of both Russia and Austria. 
If Bbmarck could only get Austria to show some signs of concilia- 
tion while he worked out his scheme, he might repeat for her the 
peaceful victory of 1878. 

The power most eligible for the position of Austria's ally was 
England, the enemy of her enemy, Russia, and her own former 
partner at the time of the congress of Berlin. But in order to in- 
duce England to play this part, it was necessary that Germany 
should conceal her own hand and assume an attitude of indif- 
ference, taking no chances with England's fondness for letting 
others do her work for her." Moreover, England could not be 
counted upon to move rapidly in either a diplomatic or a military 
sense; and Austria must take great care not to rush matters, but 
so to manoeuvre that the initiative should come from England's 
side.' Another power to be ranged on Austria's side was her 



I, p. 500. August 17, 1889. "Bismarck babe ihm 
[Fnncis Joscpb] geugt: Du guize Ziel und Objekt der deutschen Politik sdt 
tehn JahrcQ aei, EogUnd fUr den Dreibund zu gewinnen. Das sei nur mOglich, 
wenn Deutschland immer wiedcT wine IndiSetenz gegen die orientaliscbe Frage 
betone. Geachlhe du nicht, brouilliete sich DeutKhland deswegen mit KimUnd, 
(0 weide England bdu^ich still litien und sich nui die Kastanien aus dem Feuer 
hoten lasscn." 

' IM., p. 44s. Btamuck's expoti la the Crown Coondl of March 13, ig88. 
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partner in the Triple Alliance, Italy — and even more important 
than Italy's own support was the influence that might be exerted 
through her upon England, owing to the common interests of the 
two states in the Mediterranean. But of Italy her allies could not 
be sure unless important concessions were made In revising the 
treaty of :883. One of Italy's desires was for some effective back- 
ing of her interests in the Mediterranean, which had been touched 
upon only in a general and inoperative clause of the original 
treaty.' Austria would be most unwilling to take any such 
obligation upon herself, while England was just the power to do 
so. By bringing about an agreement between Italy and England, 
therefore, Bismarck might serve the double purpose of reaffirming 
the loyalty of an unreliable ally and of bringing definitely 
within his controlled system of alliances the other power he would 
like to see acting at the side of Austria in the Near East. 

One aspect of Bismarck's policy in thus seeking to develop an 
anti-Russian entente among the other powers still requires ex- 
planation. Apparently he never allowed the Austrian govern- 
ment any real insight into the possibility of such a development. 
He gave Kalnoky to understand that his acceptance of Russia's 
claims in Bulgaria was sincere and that Austria had only to make 
the best of a bad bargain. Instead of hopes, he kept only fears 
before the eyes of the Austrian statesman. The tone of his com- 
munications was always that Germany's support was strictly 
limited, that a real danger existed from the side of France, and 
that the maintenance of existing ties with Russia and with Italy 
was a matter, not of manoeuvring for advantages, but of life or 
death.* The explanation of this attitude is probably largely per- 
sonal. Bismarck had not overmuch confidence in K41noky's dis- 
cretion. His opinion of the Austrian minister's ability had fallen 
especially low since the Serbo-Bulgarian war. The behavior of 

"Osterreich dUrfe gcgen Russland nicht eber losschUgen, ats bis England aus seiner 
PasnvitSC berausgediangt sei und seine Interessen im Orient oktiv betatige, bis 
seine Kanonea im Bosporus knallten wie im Krimkrieg." 

' Pribiam, i, p. i$ (Amer., i, p. 66). In articlf i. — "Elles . . . se promettent 
en outre leur appui mutuel dans la limitc de Icurs proprcs int^rfts." 

■ See &F.O.,v, chapters xziiiaDdntniii also Pribnin, i, pp. ir^t '?> (Amer., 
ij. pp. 51-53)- 
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such an undependabte colleague could be better regulated by 
keeping him in the dark, and even in a little anxiety, than by ad- 
mitting him to foreknowledge of a policy still uncertain as to out- 
<x>me and requiring great delicacy of manq>ulation to bring to a 
successful conclusion. The policy is no less real and continuous 
for the fact that Bismarck kept all its threads strictly in his own 
hands and concealed its entire development as far as possible by 
putting forward the alternatives. It must always be kept in mind 
in following the later develcqiments of this crisis. 
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THE POWERS AND BULGARIA 
I 

The possibilities of the situation have been outlined as they pre- 
sented themselves to Bismarck at the moment of Prince Alex- 
ander's abdication. With that factor out of the way, the question 
immediately to be faced was how far Russia would go in asserting 
her claims to a special voice in the settlement which was to follow. 
For the moment this issue did not take acute form. The Russian 
govemraent gave comforting answers to the request of the Porte 
that no foreign intervention take place in the principality.' Bis- 
marck hastened to impress upon the Turks and all others the 
eminently satisfactory character of these assurances.* In its final 
form, as it reached Constantinople, the Russian reply was not 
without some qualification, but at least it indicated no desire for 
immediate action.* The Austrian reply to the same request, on 
the other hand, went further than was called for, and no doubt 
further than was welcome to Bismarck; for K41noky added to his 
assurances against intervention on the part of his own govern- 
ment, the statement "that it hopes and is persuaded there will be 
none on the part of any other Power. Such intervention would be 
contrary to its views." * He thus placed himself from the start 
squarely in opposition to the idea that Russia had any special 
right to take a hand in Bulgarian affairs. 

' P. P., 1887, xd, Turkey no. i, pp. 147, 154. September 7, g, 1886, Morier to 
Iddesleigh. 

* Ibid.,p. 1S3. September 9, Scott to Iddesleigh. Bismarckhad told the Tuikish 
ambassador " that the Sultan ought to be satisfied with Che distinct and satisfactoiy 
assurances given by the Rus»an Government that it had no intention of intervening 
in Bulgaria, and Germany had certainly no such intention. " 

• lUd., p. 165. September 19, Thornton to Iddeileigh. "The Russian reply 
further states that . . . Russia will not interiere, nor will she occupy the countiy 
unless disturbances should take place in it and force her ti 



Ibid., p. 151. September g, Paget to Iddesleigh. 
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This of^>osition was dictated much less by El&liu^'s perstmal 
convictions than by the demands of the Hungarian element of the 
Dual Monarchy. The govenunent had placed before the country, 
through a semi-official article in the Presse on September 7, a 
policy quite along the lines of Bismarck's suggested compromise 
with Russia. Itproposed, in fact, seeking compensations after the 
manner of Andr&ssy, in 1877.* This feeler was met by the Mag- 
yars, as might have been expected, with a storm of protests and 
demands for decisive action agunst Russia.* Obliged to yield to 
the force of this current, K&lnoky formulated his policy accord- 
ingly, as was indicated in his assurances to Tuikey on the 9th. 
But the Hungarian press, and even part of the Austrian, did 
not stop with assertions of the Dual Monarchy's interests: it 
went further, bitterly criticized the alliance of 1S79, and railed at 
Germany for not fringing to the defence of those interests now 

> Frettt (Vienna), September 7. "Wii ^uben dasi die allem Anscheiiie oach 
zuwuteode Haltung des Gnfen Kilnoky Eom mindeitcii dieMlben VoizOge uif- 
woit, wie die Politik des Gnfen Andiiwy, der 1877 sehi pit dann gethan hat, die 
Runen nihig nach Plewna und nach San Stefano manchiien zu lassen. Die bevoT- 
Btehende Podtioo Russlands in Bulgarien ist uns gewiss so unangenehm, als den 
Panslawisten die Occupation Bosniens durch Oestencich-Ungani, aber es kann 
eben nui der Balkan-Halbinsel nicht immer nur das geachehen, was unserer Mon- 
archic sngenehm und bequem ist, so nenig ja nur das immer gesdueht, wu Russ- 
land frommt und behagt. . . . Aber weil wir von der Politik Oestemch-Ungams 
wUnschen, dass sie nur das Erreichbare vertrete, um so entschiedener glauben wir 
fordern eu dUrfen, dass das Wiener Cabinet in dem Masse, als die jUngste Action 
Russlands Erfolge aufweist, nichts verstume, was in der Macht einer gesunden und 
krUtigCD Compensations-Politik liegt." 

* Peskr Lloyd, September 8. "SoUten aber die Dinge nach det Entfemung des 
FUreten Alexander dort eine Wendung nehmen, welche f lir unsere Inteiessen bedroh- 
IJch eischeint, dann werden wir einer solchen mit dem Aufgebot all unserer Kraft 
entgegentreten mOssen, und es gibt keine Art der ' Abfindung,' welche uns an der 
ErfUUung dieser Pflicht der Selbsterhaltung hindem kiinnte." M.A.Z., September 
II. Aus Oesterreich, September g. Report of Deputy Horvath's speech to hb con- 
stituents: "With regard to the threatening extension of Russian influence, a line of 
demarcation between the Russian and Austro-Hungarian spheres is something not to 
be thought of. . . . The Hungarian nation knows very well that the establishment 
of Russia's power on the bwer Danube means the endangering of the monarchy and 
its most vital interests. I hold it natural and justifiable that the Hungarian nation 
should exert so much pressure upon its legislative and diplomatic organs that, if the 
time ever comes when diplomatic action no longer suffices to safeguard its interests 
— which I can hardly believe possiUe — they would not sluink back even from 
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that they were threatened/ A lively newspaper campaign en- 
sued between these journals and Bismarck's controlled press, the 
latter consistently maintaining that Austria was acting in a fash- 
ion quite contrary to ber own interests, which demanded no such 
uncompromising stand, but rather a conciliatory policy toward 
Russia.* So serious did the conflict become that Bismarck felt 
called upon to descend personally into the arena with two dic- 
tated articles in the Norddeulsche Allgemetne Zeilung. The first of 
these, appearing on September 25, was directed against the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian newspapers which had criticized the working of 
the Austro-German alliance." The second, on September 37, was 
a violent attack upon Alexander of Battenberg, whom the Hun- 
garians sought to defend.'" 

' Pester Lloyd, September 8. "Die Frcundschaft mit Deutschland ist filr uds 
von (Iberaus hohem Werthe, aber sie wird uns nie der Verpflkhtung entheben k6n- 
nen, fUr unsere Interassen selbet m sorgen." JT.F. P., September 7. "Die affcnt- 
lictae MeinuDg in Oesteireich . . . hat aber nicht geglaubt, dass das deutsch- 
Odterrdchiscbe BUndniss in einem entscheidenden Augenblickc nicht mehr Wirkung 
iiusem wUrdc, als dass Russland unbehiadcrt ganz Euiops seinen Willen auferlegen 
kOone." 

* NBridtutscht AUgemeinc Zeilung, September 7. "Ftlrst Bismarck konnte 
nabedenklicl) seine Ueberzcugung von dcr Bedeutungslosigkcit Bulgaiiens fUr 
DeutKUaod aussptechen, weil er mit den bedeundeten Kaisermaciiten carles sur 
loUespiclt." To which the A'n« frtte Presjc replied, on the 11th: "Dcr deulsche 
Rddiakanzler, sagt die Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung.spielt mit oSenen Karten. 
Zuge«tanden, aber er hatte bei dcr diplomalischen Partie, welche jet/t gespicit wird, 
die Vorhand, und er hat Russlaod die Honncurs und Ocsterreicb die leeren Bliitter 
gtgeben. Muss dch da nicht bei uns das dringende Verlaogeo rcgcn, er mdge noch 
unmal und besser mischen." KBlnische Zeitung, September 14. "Auf die Daucr 
abeidtuf eslOesterreich] das Vertrauenhaben, dass auch auf der Balkan-Halbinsel 
dk Natur der Dinge uch stfirkcr erweisen wird, ats die (ibertriebenen GelUste dea 
Pwulawistnus, OestencJch braucht dessbalb selbst in Bulgaiicn keine Politik 
del grILiuseiilosen Nachgiebigkeit zu treiben; es gestebt einfach zu, dass nach dem 
vongjtbngen Septemberputscb das Gleichgewicht auf der BallLan-Halbinsel zu 
tJnguiuten Russlaods aus dem Lot gegangen war, und dass Russlands Wunscb, 
daseelbe wieder einzuienken, eine gewisse Berechtigung hat. SoUte Russland aber 
jemals Miene tnacben, in jcnen Inlcrcssenkreis liinUberzugreifen, den Oesterreich 
mit voUem Bedacht f (ir sich abgcsteckt bat, daim wSre es iimner noch Zeit, die 
Fanslawislen daran zu erinncm, dass sie da eine Frage anrUhrcn, die nur dadurcb 
gdiist werden kann, dass die Viilker zum WaSenianze in die Aiena hemieder- 



' B. M. M.,pp. 34S ft I 
' Ibid.,pp.i4qetseq. 
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Bismarck's own policy at this time in regard to the further de- 
velopment of the Bulgarian question is indicated in a despatch of 
September 13 to the ambassador at Vienna: "As for our pro- 
gramme, for which I am striving to win the approval of the other 
two imperial courts, 1 can only recommend an agreement whereby 
Austria recognizes the Russian influence in Bulgaria, and Russia, 
the Austrian in Serbia." " He had laid this programme before 
Giers in a second interview at Berlin, on the 7th, and the latter 
had given it at least his verbal indorsement." Prince William was 
also instructed to propose it directly to the Tsar on the occasion 
of a visit of ceremony at B rest-Li tovsk, and even to extend the 
suggestion by repeating Bismarck's often expressed assertion of 
willingness to see the Russians go as far as Constantinople. The 
young prince was much disconcerted by Alexander's haughty 
answer: "If I wish to have Constantinople, I shall take it 
whenever I feel like it, without need of permission or approval 
from Prince Bismarck.""' This rebuff did not discourage the 
Chancellor as to the prospects of his scheme of a partition; for, 
in his despatch on the 13th to Reuss, he wrote: "The conversa- 
UoDS between His Royal Highness Prince William and the Em- 
peror Alexander give me reason to expect that Russia's explicit 
assent to such a mutual engagement can be obtained." 

The concluding sentence of this despatch refers to an element 
in the situation which already threatened to upset all Bismarck's 
calculations — the parliamentary Opposition in Hungary, It was 
all very well for him to assert the "impossibility of subordinating 
the foreign policy of a great country like the German Empire to 
the humors and fractions of a parliament, whether German or 
Hungarian." K&lnoky was unable to share this fine disregard; 
and, through his actions, the Hungarian Diet was bound to influ- 
ence Bismarck also in the end. 

Parliamentary pressure upon the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment was, indeed, not long in making itself felt. On September 

" C.F.O., V, pp. 6aH53. 

** Ibid; V, p. 61. September g, Bulow to Bismarck. 

"■ "Memoirs ol the Kaiser," in the JVno York Timei, September 14, tgai. The 
writer's comments on the incident show a complete lack of undentandiog ol the 
nature of the DcgotlatioD in which he was engaged. 
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, two sweeping interpellations were brought into the Hun- 
garian Chamber of Deputies, involving the government's Balkan 
policy and its relations with both Russia and Germany." These 
were supported by the Opposition leader, Count Apponyi, who 
himself brought in a third one, on the 24th, flatly accusing 
Germany of betrayal.'* A fourth attack, on the 29th, finally 
drew an answer from the government, delivered next day by 
the premier. Count Tisza. "In agreement with the ministry of 
foreign affairs, " he stated, " I hold that . . . the monarchy, while 
repudiating all designs of expansion or conquest, should employ 
all its efforts and influence to encourage the development of those 
[Balkan] states and prevent their falling under any foreign pro- 
tectorate or permanent influence not provided for in the treaties. 
. . . The government stands firmly by its repeatedly expressed 
opinion that, under the existing treaties, unless Turkey should 
assert her rights, no power is entitled to undertake any single- 
handed armed intervention or to set up any protectorate in the 
Balkan Peninsula." Upon the subject of the German alliance 
he was more reserved, saying only: "With Germany we stand 
today upon the same footing as always; and for that very reason 
we must not doubt that together we can defend our common 
vital interests without endangering the general peace.'"'* The 
concluding words indicated that the government was not count- 
ing upon Germany's support in any policy of challenging Russia 
to an armed conflict. The Opposition expressed some discon- 

" i/. .4. Z,, September II. Peat, September iS. Interpetlationsby Horvatli and 
Iruiyi. Horv&th'sspeechcontaiaed the sentence: "It isa vital issueforusthat we 
should promote the fonnalion of independent, stlf-sutScing states in the East; and 
the wholeweightof our power should be thrown into the scale for Ihrir maintenance. 
Any diver^n from this policy will sooner or later avenge itself heavily." 

" Ibid., September 33. Aus Oesterreich, September ii. Apponyi; "We must 
cast oui entire strength into the scale to prevent the policy of encouraging Russia's 
lust for expansion (rora being carried any further." September j6 (aus Oesterreich, 
September 24). Apponyi, in presenting his interpellalion; " 1 solemnly affinu that 
the tendency 00 Russia's part to subdue Bulgaria completely to her will, which con- 
flicts directly with the interests of our monarchy, has been supported throughout by 
German diplomacy. . . . Our own national interests, as weU as the standing of our 
monarchy as a Great Power, exclude the possibility that the expansion ol any single 
Great Power should be permitted in any part of the Balkan Peninsula." 

^ U. A. Z., October 3, 1886; GtsckUIOikaltnder, 1886, p. J47. 
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tent, but on the whole had reason to congratulate itself upon 
having convinced the government of the impossibili^ of maUng 
any conces^ons whatever to Russia. 

In spite of the unpromising trend of events in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bismarck persisted in his efforts, both with that country 
and with Russia, to arrive at an amicable settlement." "Un- 
hi^pily," he told the new French ambassador, Herbette, "I 
do not find much response at St. Petersburg, llmt would not be 
so inconvenient if only I could succeed in cahning the irritation 
of our friends at Vienna. And I would surely have been able to 
do so, if they did not have to reckon with Hungary, with the 
parliamentary system, and with the press." " It was a difl&cult 
situation for an 'honest broker' to be in. 

While thus striving to hold back Austria from a complete de- 
fiance of Rus^a, Bismarck never lost sight of the alternative 
policy to that of concession and conciliation, which was that of 
building up a strong enough combination to make Austria's effort 
successful without his aid. A foreign office memorandum dated 
September 23, for the information of the ambassador at Vienna, 
contains the following observations on the situation in Austria- 
Hungary: "If . . . there is any intention of pursuing a policy of 
the Battenberg kind . . . without us and at their own risk . . ., such 
a policy would be accompanied by our most sincere wishes for its 
success; but, in His Highness's opinion, we could not take part in 
it. Such a policy might, rather, count upon the support of Eng- 
land. But, according to the views of the Imperial Chancellor, 
Austria will be sure of this support only if she waits until England 
takes the initiative in a break with Russia." The. memorandum 
also repeats Bismarck's advice, given "openly and honorably," 
against such a course, and his assertion that Germany is not 
bound by her treaties to support it, but makes the significant 
admission: "if this policy should miscarry, it is always from us, 
rather than from England, that Austria can expect succor." ** 

At this moment, however, it was most unsafe to go ahead with 
any calculations based on British support, because of the division 

" Pribtam, in Ottttraclnsche Randsckau, JoDUUy, igii, p. sg. 
If Daudet, Ftrditmnd, p. Si. " G. P. O., v, p. taj. 
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of opinion on foreign policy existing within the British govern- 
ment. The cabinet in general was inclined to follow in the foot- 
steps of Beaconsfield, but was retarded by the doubts of one of its 
strongest members, Lord Randolph Churchill. The brilliant new 
chancellor of the exchequer was by no means a blind devotee of 
the foreign policy of the former leader of his party. He opposed 
any over- energetic action in the East, and even favored a further 
development of the understanding with Russia reached in the 
Afghan boundary settlement. ^^ He had disapproved of the gov- 
ernment's ineffective attempt at support of Prince Alexander, 
writing Salisbury, on September 4: "I do most earnestly trust 
that we may not be drifting into strong and marked action in the 
East of Europe." '* On September 15, he wrote to Lord Salbbury 
that, in a conversation with the Russian ambassador: "I hinted 
at an understanding with Russia by which she should give us 
real support in Egypt, abandon her pressure upon Afghanistan, 
in which case she might settle the Balkan matters as she would 
— or rather, as she coidd\ " " 

Such a point of view was as far as could possibly be from that 
which Bismarck would have liked to see England assume. For- 
tunately for him, it was also too extreme for the rest of the cab- 
inet; and the Russian understanding, at least, had no prospect of 
going through. Vet even without it, Churchill was still a good 
way from falling in with Bismarck's ideas. His own alternative 
to the understanding was an anti-Russian policy in which England 
should go hand in hand with Germany — the very course which 
Bismarck was determined not to pursue. 

Although there was little hope of persuading Germany thus to 
come out openly in opposition to Russia, Churchill was given 
leave to try. So great was his importance to the Unionist party 
that Lord Salisbury, waiving departmental distinctions, allowed 
him to conduct personally this matter of purely foreign affairs. 
On September 24, he had an interview with the German ambassa- 
dor, Count Hatzfetdt, in which he stated his point of view, offered 

>• W, S. CbuTchiU, Lord Randolph Churchm (London and New Yoric, 1906, 1 
vols.), u, p. 155. 

" Ibid., p. 156. " Ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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simply as a member of the House of Commons. "Any anti-l 
sian policy," he said, "which involved England taking the lead 
ostensibly on the side of Turkey, either about Bulgaria or even 
Constantinople, would probably place the Unionist party in great 
peril, might fail to receive the support of the constituents, and 
would be savagely assaulted. An anti-Russian policy, howex^r, 
in which Austria took the lead supported by Germany, we could 
. . . well fall in with, and hold our own easily in the House of 
Conmions." Hatzfeldt made the equally frank and flat reply: 
"That is all very well; but what will be wanting will be Germany's 
support of Austria. Our eyes are riveted on France." So anxious 
was Churchill to impress the German government that he went 
on to declare that England's loyal and thoroughgoing support of 
Germany and Austria against Russia "would seem to entail 
logically action on our part, diplomatic or otherwise, against 
France if she tried to be nasty." ^ 

Even this incautious offer failed to move Bismarck from his 
position. '■ Do not fall in with him! " he wrote on the margin of 
Hatzfeldt's despatch. "He will have the same scruples as today, 
and show less haste, when others precede him." And again: "If 
England does not take the lead. Austria will be foolish to count 
upon her. If Churchill hesitates with Austria and Turkey at his 
side, how should Austria bell the cat alone? " ** 

Any reconciliation of the views of Churchill and Bismarck was 
clearly impossible; but Salisbury was not ready to break with his 
powerful and popular colleague by finally vetoing his policy. He 
refused to admit that England could withdraw herself from the 
Eastern Question to t}ie extent of declining lo act when the 
Russians actually moved.'* But for the moment he put off any 
decisive action which might commit England to any course in ad- 
vance. Some action was, naturally, inevitable as the question 
continued to unfold itself, and it tended always in the direction 
of the traditional anti-Russian view; but fortunately for a cabinet 
of divided counsels, the development of afTairs was not taking so 
serious a turn as to demand an immediate decision. 

" Churchill, it. pp. 15S-15Q, Coini>&rc Hcrbtrt BUmxrck't account tn C P. 0.( 
iv, p. »7i. 

■ G F. O., iv, p, »73. - ChurcUlt, li, pp. isr<6o. 
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II 

The Russian government had decided to make its action in 
Bulgaria as little extraordinary as possible. Instead of naming 
a special commissioner, it gave to the representative sent to 
bring about a readjustment merely the regular office of diplo- 
matic agent and consul general. The representative chosen, Gen- 
eral Kaulbars, brother of the former Bulgarian minister of war, 
was said by the Journal de St. Pilersbourg to be instructed "to 
study the situation, and, by his coimsel, to assist the Bulgarians in 
putting an end to the present crisis in their affairs." This was 
surely not a formidable step on Russia's part. Upon his arrival in 
Sofia, the general urged three measures upon the provisional 
government: (i) The immediate raising of the state of siege; 
(2) The immediate release of all persons implicated in the recent 
conspiracy; (3) The postponement of elections to the National 
Assembly.'' The Bulgarian government replied that it accepted 
the first point, but was unable, without violating the laws and the 
constitution, to comply with the other two. It also appealed for 
the support of the Powers in maintaining this decision, asking 
that they "use their influence to prevent any demands being ad- 
dressed to the Bulgarian Government with which it is impossible 
for them to comply without violating the Constitution." * The 
anti-Russian regency, of which Stambulov was the head and 
front, was playing a risky game; but there were powerful in- 
fluences operating in its favor, if only they could be brought 
effectively to bear. It endeavored to commit the other Powers 
to opposition to Russia as far as possible in advance. 

The British government was the first to move. On September 
ag, Lord Iddesleigh wrote: "This reply has the concurrence of 
Her Majesty's Government." " On the previous day, he told the 
Russian ambassador that the proceedings of General Kaulbars 
"seemed to partake of the character of an intervention in the in- 
ternal administration of the country." ** On the 30th, he sent out 
a circialar despatch, declaring the government to be "strongly of 



" Ibid. 



,i887,»:i, Turkey no. i, p. 183. 

p. 1S4. September 38, iSSG, Lascelles to Iddesleigh. 

p. 184. " IMJ-.p. iSs- 
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(pinion that tlie Great Powers should give their earliest attention 
to the condition of the country, and should offer to the Bulgarian 
Government such advice as they think calculated to meet the 
exigencies of the case." " These pronouncements made clear the 
attitude of the British government, although they did not quite 
commit it to independent action. The reserved nature of all 
replies to its circular soon showed it the need of drcumspection. 

Nevertheless, Lord Randolph Churchill found that the steps 
taken went much too far. On the 30th, he wrote Lord Salisbury: 
"What is the reason for this apparently isolated and certainly 
most risky actionP . . . Have we any right to express approval in 
so pointed and uncalled for a manner, without at the same time 
letting those poor Bulgarians know that beyond the merest diplo- 
matic action we cannot go? . . . We shall never get joint action 
while Iddesleigh keeps rushing in where Bismarck fears to tread. 
. . . Our action with Austria means war with Russia. Our action 
with Austria and Germany means peace. But I feel sure that our 
present niggling, meddling, intriguing, fussy policy is gaining for 
us the contempt and dislike of Bismarck every day." •" In his re- 
ply, on October i , from Puy, Lord Salisbury made the divergence 
of opinion quite clear. "A pacific and economical policy," he 
wrote, "is up to a certain point very wise; but it is evident that 
there is a point beyond which it is not wise either in a patriotic or 
party sense — and the question is where we shall draw the line. 
I draw it at Constantinople. ... I am afraid you are prepared to 
give up Constantinople: and foreign Powers will be quick enough 
to find that divergence out." ** 

On the next day, Churchill made at Dartford the greatest polit- 
ical speech of his career, and in it he felt obliged to incorporate a 
declaration of government policy toward the existing interna- 
tional crisis. He announced England's determination to support 
the freedom and independence of Bulgaria. Yet he was careful to 
emphasize his opinion that, however great were England's in- 
terests in the Bulgarian question, she should leave the initiative 
to others; that, if she must act, she should do so in agreement with 

" P. P., 1887, ici, Turkey no i, p. i86. 

" Churchill, ii, pp. i6o-i6i. " Ilnd.,p. 161. 
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the whole Triple Alliance, not with only one or two of its mem- 
bers ; and that she should not abandon hope of a settlement by 
peaceful means." 

This speech, in its general lines, seemed the complement of the 
one recently delivered by Count Tisza; but it had character- 
istics of its own which were only too apparent and which robbed it 
of any enthusiastic reception by the Bismarckian press in Ger- 
many." The true sense of the speech is further made evident by 

" Churchill, ii, pp. 166-168. rimer, October 4- "It has been said by some, and 
even by persons of authority and influence, that in the issues which are involved 
England has no dose or niatetial interest. Such an assertion would appear to me to 
be far too loose and general. The sympathy of England with liberty and with the 
freedom and independence of communities and nationalities is of ancient origin, and 
has become the traditional direction of our foreign policy. ... A generation ago 
Germany and Austria were not so sensitive as they are now to the value of political 
liberty . . .;but limeshavechanged.andit isevident from thespeechof theHun- 
garion Prime Minister on Thursday that the freedom and the independence of the 
Danubian Principalities and of the Balkan nationalities are a primary and vital 
object in the policy of the Austro-Hungarion Empire. ... As Lord Salisbury said 
at Manchester in 1878, ' the Austrian sentinel is on the ramparts,' and we cannot 
doubt that the liberty-giving policy of the Treaty of Berlin will be carefully and 
watchfully protected. Whatever modification this great fact may enable us to make 
in our foreign policy, whatever diminution of isolated risk and sole responsibility 
this may enable us to effect, you may be certain of one thing — that there will be no 
sudden or violent departure by Her Majesty's present Government from those main 
principlesof foreign policy which 1 have before alluded to. . . . There ate Powers in 
Europe who earnestly and honestly desire to avoid war and to preserve peace, to 
content themselves with their possessions and their frontiers, and to concentrate 
their energies on commercial progress and on domestic development. There are 
other Powers who do not appear to be 50 fortunately situated, and who, from one 
cause or another which it is not necessary to analyze or examine, betray a regrettable 
tendency towards contentions sad even aggressive action. . . . Should circum- 
stances arise which from their grave and dangerous nature force the Government ot 
the Queen to make a choice, it cannot be doubted that the aympiathy, and it rieces- 
sary even the support of England wilt be given to those Powers who seek the peace of 
Europe and the liberty of peoples, and in whose favour our timely adhesion would 
probably and without the use of force, decide the issue." 

•• Natumaltalujig, October 5. "Die kriegerischen Worte, welche, wie es scheint, 
in Folge eines Missverstiindnisses der Tisza'schcn Erklfirung. Lord Randolph 
Churchill in einem englischen Slidtchen am Sonnabcnd gesprochen, Vommen pest 
fatum. Lord Churchill scheint sagen cu woUen, wenn Oesterreich die Waffen 
crbebe, werde es den Beisland England's crhalten. . . . Man wird dort (in Wien] 
den pl6tzlichen Much des feurigen Schatzkanzlers von England einigermassen 
komisch finden. der, Ubrigens in wenig aulorilativer Form, eineu Beistand verheisat, 
den der Gang der Dinge UberflUssig gemacht hat." 
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another letter to Lord Salisbury, written on the following day, in 
which Churchill says: "You must not think that I in any way 
disagree from what you urge about Constantinople, It is only 
that I have a great doubt whether the particular method and 
scheme of policy which was carried out at the time of the Cri- 
mean War, and again to a great extent in 1876-78, is the best. I 
doubt whether the people will support that method; and it seems 
to have thisenormous disadvantage, that it enables Austria to 
lie back. We can, I think, perfectly defend Constantinople by 
going in for the independence of Bulgaria ; and we can best obtain 
that independence by persuading Austria to take the lead." ** 

It was quite clear that until Churchill's influence should be 
eliminated from the English caTjinet, an anti-Russian combina- 
tion in the shape desired by Bismarck was out of the question. 
The German Chancellor, therefore, continued along the other 
road which he had marked out from the beginning as an alterna- 
tive — that of conceding as much as possible to Russia's interests, 
while attempting to hold Austria back on terms favorable to her. 
His only ofi&cial step in the Bulgarian affair had been a caution 
addressed to the regents, similar to that given to Prince Alex- 
ander, against any hasty executions.*' He placed this action on 
the ground of interest in the general peace; but it was also calcu- 
lated to create a favorable impression in Russia. The tone of 
articles in his controlled press was continuously in Russia's favor, 
although by October these were reduced to playing only upon the 
worn string of invective against Alexander of Battenberg. The 
unfortunate prince had now become harmless enough so far as 
Bulgaria was concerned, although there was still some talk of his 
reelection; but he continued to irritate Bismarck and the Em- 

" Churchill, ii, pp. 162-163. These opinions were not concealed from the Aus- 
triani. Cnunt Kinsky wiolc R&lnoky on October j that Churchill had used the 
words: "We cannot stir if Austria does not take the initiative. It is Austria's 
ftfiair to lake the task upon herself: we cannot do it in her place." Corti, p. iSj. 

" P. P., 1887, ici, Turkey no. t, p. 181. September 22, Scott to Iddesleigh. "I 
hftvc the honour to stale that Count Bismarck explained to me that the advice 
which Herr von 1'hielmann had been instructed (o give to the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Sophia bad certainly been given in consequence of a communication from 
the Ruuian Government; but that it referred only to executions, and not to trials 
ol the conipireton." 
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peror by the airs he was giving himself in his Prussian general's 
unifonn and by his irrepressible aspirations to the hand of 
Princess Victoria." To the English note of September 30, asking 
common action in Bulgaria, Germany simply returned no 
answer. 

Bismarck's discouraging attitude toward Austria kept K&lnoky 
and his colleagues from straying too far from the path of caution 
and conciliation of Russia. Tisza's speech had threatened a de- 
parture from that path, but in fact had made it easier to follow by 
lulling Magyar opinion for at least a time. When the English 
note came, Kalnoky was able to resist temptation, and to reply 
that, "while agreeing in the general principles therein expressed," 
he was "nevertheless disinclined to give advice to the Bulgarian 
Government on any specific point, and referred to M. Tisza's 
recent speech as being a full and clear enunciation of Austrian 
policy, which he believed would have an effect at Sophia as well as 
elsewhere." He "went on to say that, in his opinion, things were 
tending towards a compromise between the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and General Kaulbars, and that this might possibly be 
marred by the other Powers supporting the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in opposition to Russian demands."" The unskilful and 
ineffective handling of the situation by General Kaulbars made 
possible the maintenance of this benevolent attitude toward his 
activities.'* 

England's own early indiscretion was followed by a most cau- 
tious avoidance of the initiative. Wavering between the counsels 
of Churchill and Salisbury, the government's course was uncer- 
tain and confused. Repeated hints at an understanding were 
given to the Austrian ambassador at London. A vaguely phrased 
memorandum was sent to Vienna stating that, while England 
admitted an interest in the defence of Constantinople, she could 

" HohenIohe,ii,p.3g4(Amer.,ii,p. 362). Corti, pp. agi, j8o. Bismarck drove 
the Crown Prince to abandon his advocacy of Alexander's project by a threat of 
resignation. 

" P. P., 1887, ici, Turkey no. i,p. 189. October 2, Paget to Iddesleigh. 

" JEMrapeBi, ti, pp. 173-180. His circulars to the Russian consub, bis efforts 
nitb the regents, hb speaking tour of the country had all proved failures, which 
damaged rather than advanced the cause he represented. 
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counted to the Gennan ambassador at London. He had given out 
the declaration, he stated, "that England could not act alone, but 
that, in case Austria were to make at Petersburg a categorical 
declaration (he used the word 'ultimatum') against the advance 
of the Russians into Bulgaria, she would give it her unconditional 
support." " What answer he received, if any, and what else he 
may have attempted was not disclosed. At all events. Lord Ran- 
dolph returned less communicative on foreign policy than before. 
At a political rally in Bradford on October 26, he answered a belli- 
cose resolution in very peaceable words." In his main speech he 
reiterated his previous declarations, but gave the impression that 
they were rather those of his colleagues than his own, and left all 
further pronouncements to Lord Salisbury in the coming Guild- 
hall speech. 

What Lord Randolph Churchill had apparently ascertained on 
his travels, perhaps even through his failure to receive an invita- 
tion to Varzin, was that no hope existed of getting Germany to 
take active part in any anti-Russian combination, and that the 
Austrian government would seek to follow rather than to pre- 
cede England. His own belief, as then and later expressed, seems 
to have been that, under the circumstances, England ought to 
steer entirely clear of Continental complications. 

Bismarck could only give way to the logic of this situation, 
although he showed signs of wishing to do otherwise. When 
Churchill once put his proposal in the form "that England is 

" G. F. O., iv, p. j;9. October s6, Hitzfeldt lo Bisraarck. 

** rimei, October a?. The resolution read: "that Her Majeaty'spresent Govern- 
mcDl will pursue the patriotic policy of Lord Beacons&eld in guarding British in- 
terests in the East from the aggression of Russia." Churchill's reply was: "There ia 
no doubt that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield with regard to the interests which the 
British Empire possesses in the East will, as a general rule, be a guide to the present 
Government, so far as the changed circumstances of the condition of Europe will 
admit of such a policy being followed, . . . It is quite possible that the most pru- 
dent and statesmanlike course for us to adopt and follow at the present moment is to 
watch very closely and carefully the state of thinjis which are now taking place in 
Europe.andabstainfromcommittingourselvestoany positive line. . . . Ifsucha 
deplorable state of things should take place as the breaking out of war between the 
Great Powers of Europe, it does not necessarily follow that our interests are so 
vitally critical in these matters that we thould allow outselves to be LDVolved in 
these wars." 
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willing and able to go forward with Austria, U Germany only 
conies lacUly into the agreement," Bismarck ventured the mar- 
ginal comment: "no objection."" But the idea was not pursued 
further at this time. 

ni 

While England was thus restrtuned by Churchill from taking 
the course Bismarck had laid out for her, Italy was being sim- 
ilarly restruned by Robilant.^ Bismarck was resolved not to 
meet Churchill's views ; but, since the emergence of the new Bul> 
garian crisis, he had become very favorably disposed toward 
those of Robilant. Unhappily, he found trouble in persuading 
K&lnoky to look at matters in the same light. 

In espousing Italy's claims to modifications of the treaty of 
1882, Bismarck had at first striven to repeat his former tactics, 
summed up in the phrase, "the road to Berlin lies through 
Vienna." At the close of September, he was still trying to direct 
Launay along that road. Yet he was also striving discreetly to 
create a favorable reception at the Austrian capital for Italy's 
demands for support in her Mediterranean policy." When the 
Italians persisted in refusing to follow the old humiliating path, 
he assumed the rdle of go-between, transmitting to Vienna the 
proposals brou^t out in his negotiations at Rome. These were 
that Italy shoidd have a guaranty against a French occupation 
of Tripoli and a voice in any arrangement of spheres of interest in 
the Balkan Peninsula between Austria and Russia.** Kilnoky 

« G.P.O.,lv,p.aSi. 

** ChUla, pp. 419-430. The attitude which Robilant took toward the Bulgaiiao 
question wu strikingly dmilar to Bismarck's. It is expressed in a despatch of Octo- 
ber 8, 1S86, to the charge d'a£fures at London; "Non conviene infatti disaitnulani 
che le potenze, rinnitesi a congiesso nel 1S78, mentre credettero limitare notevol- 
mente le conseguenze delle vittorie nisse, non intesero pei6 intieramente esdudeie 
una particolare influenza della Russia in Bulgaria, che a quelle vittorie deve la ma 
esistenza politica . . . L'ltalis t bensl grandemente interessata alia conservadoDe 
della pace ed al mantenimento dello statu qua in Oriente, ma non ha interessi politid 
in giuoco diretti negU affari speciali della Bulgaria." 

" Pribram, i, p. 175 (American ed., ii, p. 49). 

*■ G. F. 0., iv, pp. 1S6-1S9, igi. October 5, Keudell to Bismarck; October 15, 
Herbert Bismarck to Reuss. Pribram, i, p. 175 (Amer.,ii, pp. 49--5o). October 19, 
Reusa to KAlnoky. 
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raised strong objections against the first proposition, if intended 
to go further than "moral and diplomatic support," and against 
the second, unless it should open the way to an "eventual Itahan 
cooperation against Russia." *^ This cool reply showed Bismarck 
that he must do more than act as messenger between Rome and 
Vienna: he must support the Italian claims by arguments of his 
own. While putting the most acceptable interpretations upon 
Robilant's demands, he pointed out to Kalnoky that the conse- 
quences of a refusal to meet Italy's conditions might even go so 
far as the bringing about of a hostile combination embracing Italy, 
France, and Russia.*" His observations carried the expected 
weight at Vienna, especially as K&lnoky would soon be called 
upon to define his pohcies before the Hungarian Delegation, and 
must have more certainty of Bismarck's support than was indi- 
cated by this difference of opinion. He therefore hastened to in- 
form Bismarck that he would have no exception to take to the 
proposals as now presented. Only he feared that the Itahan 
claims in the Near East might become excessive and prematurely 
definite." 

This dragooning of Austria into acceptance of Italy's condi- 
tions was accompanied by a new form of pressure upon England 
impelling her in a similar direction. A screw that could always be 
turned upon England was that of French jealousy of her position 
in Egypt; and Bismarck had not yet separated himself so far 
from France as to find himself unable to influence her sentiments. 
The Egyptian question had been reopened even before Churchill 
returned from his travels, to the further unsettlement of the 
young statesman's ideas upon British policy. 

The French themselves opened up for Bismarck the opportu- 
nity to play them off once more against England in the familiar 
manner. Before the end of September the German ambassador at 
Paris reported that the French government was making advances 
toward a resumption of the policy of Ferry, and that the newly 

•' Pribram, i, pp. 176-177 (Amer., ii, pp. 50-51). October 33, Kitnoky'a notes 
on his coDversatioo with Reuss. Cf. G.F.O., iv, p. 196. October it, Reitss to 
Bismarck, 

" C F. O., iv, pp. 200-301. October 30, instructions to Reuss. 

" Pribram, i, p. 179 (Amer., ii, pp. 53-54). November 3, Kilnoky to Reuss. 
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appointed ambassador to Berlin, Herbette, would bring a definite 
request for support in the Egyptian question. Count Herbert 
Bismarck wrote that, while the Chancellor did not think it 
wise to enter upon such a policy, the French proposals would be 
"not sharply declined, but evasively answered." *^ In his inter- 
view with Herbette on November 12, all the Chancellor would 
promise in response to his proposal for support was an ' abstention 
bienveillante.' " He also expressed a dangerous approval of co- 
operation with Russia. The French felt sufficiently encouraged 
about his attitude to renew their attempts to pin England down 
to a date of evacuation. By the middle of October all the French 
newspapers had taken up the discussion; and a formal summons 
to evacuate was being freely mentioned as a possibility. Informal 
advances were even made to British statesmen. Count d'Aunay, 
consul general to Egypt, then in France, visited Lord Salisbury at 
Dieppe and told him that the French government meant busi- 
ness." On October 19, he called upon Churchill, whose travels 
had by this time brought him to Paris, and urged strongly that 
the British government fix a definite date, however remote, for 
the evacuation. To this Lord Randolph steadily refused to 
listen." But the French would not give up: they were blindly 
playing Bismarck's game. 

Bismarck himself had not the slightest intention of doing more 
than permit the French to go on fooling themselves. In a de- 
spatch sent to London on October 16, he assured the British 
goverrmient that it could count on his support in the Egyptian 
question and all other matters of dispute with France as long as 
Germany's colonial claims received satisfactory treatment. And 
on this score he had no complaint to make, the tedious negotia- 
tions concerning Zanzibar being brought to a conclusion before 

" C. F. O., vi, pp. 137-138. September a8, Herbert Bismarck to William I. 

"/*«(.,«, p. 152. 

" ritntt, October 19. Paris, October i8. "It was said, in fact, and people have 
repeated it to me in various quarters, that Comtc d'Aunay informally, and even, if 
you will, amicably, intimated to Lord Salisbury that France could not indefinitely 
see England in Egypt, without seeking to ascertain the length of her stay, and that 
the French silence would not be prolonged beyond the commencement of the English 
session." 

" Churchill, ii, pp. 17J-174, 
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the month was out. At the same time, German diplomacy was 
supporting the negotiations of .Sir Henry Drummond Wolff at 
Constantinople for the Egyptian pcnvention, which was signed 
on October 24,** This convention denoed England's tenure in 
Egypt as somewhat that of a ' leaseholaer ' -:-an accordance with 
a suggestion once made by Bismarck." The Chancellor at one 
time made the observation, which was duly transqutted to Lon- 
don, that he would not stand in the way of a friendly accord be- 
tween England and France, for the significant reason Ijiat "a 
counterpoise to Russia's arrogance, which may become un'yim- 
fortable, would not be unwelcome to him." ** But the rem-arfe 
can hardly be taken as more than a passing speculation prompted ■_ 
by the increasing difficulties besetting Bismarck's path. The 
most advantageous course for him to pursue in the situation so 
opportunely created by France was to keep before England's eyes 
the French threat to her Mediterranean interests, thus demon- 
strating practically the wisdom of entering a combination which 
would safeguard those interests, while at the same time inflicting 
a check upon Russia for which Germany need incur no responsi- 
bility. " 

The Chancellor's skilful use of the Italian and French factors in 
the situation thus tended to advance his projects, while circum- 
venting the unwelcome activities of Churchill. Italy was made 

** H. Drummond Wolff, RamMing RecoUecUons (Loodon. 1908, 1 vols.), ii, pp. 

" Reden, xi, p. 61. Speech of March 1, 1885. 

" G. F. O., iv, p. 156. October 23. Memorandum by Count Rantzau. 

" Times, October 1 2. Stillman's article from Rome 00 the 9th shows Bismarck's 
propaganda permeating the Italian press. "The alliance pointed to, dearly enough, 
by the Papolo Romano," he writes, "is that between England, Italy and Austria, 
and, so [ar as England is coacemed, the guarantees which Italy might receive aie 
that France shall not be allowed to take possession of Tripoli, with the implication 
that if the jfa/u.1 of the African shore is to be disturbed, Italy shall be allowed to oc- 
cupy it. . . . What is of importance to know to-day is if England b ready to enter 
into an alliance with Austria, Italy, and the Balkan States to exclude Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria, and until this question is cleared up we are in no position to form 
any anticipation as to the results of the present crisis. I have long ago pointed out 
that the interesia of peace required that Germany should not enter into any such 
combination, and without her the alliance indicated ought to suffice to keep the 
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the central point of a combination involving both Austria and 
England. The French werc-lndyced to create a diversion that 
would force England in tJi4 ■right direction. But the raising of the 
Egyptian question had'flfflother timely effect upon France herself. 
It enhanced the vakietoher of good relations with Germany and 
rendered her cofrB,sp6ndingIy less susceptible to the attractions of 
a Russiaji entente, for which the circumstances were otherwise 
favorable. -, 

Eartyiffthe following year, Sir Charles Dilke made the remark- 
able statement: "In October last two great refusals of alliances 
I6t)k place. France, I am told, declined a formal alliance with 
'."■ftussia, and Austria declined an alliance with Great Britain, al- 
though in both cases we ought to use the phrase ' declined with 
thanks.' "*" The writer's sources of information were sufficiently 
respectable to entitle his words to great consideration, but in 
neither case is it possible to put one's finger upon a definite offer 
of alliance. Both possibilities were in the air. The English ad- 
vances to Austria were fairly obvious: those of Russia to France, 
less so, although numerous reports were current in diplomatic 
circles of secret approaches begun as far back as September or 
August. Freycinet himself later gave the German ambassador an 
account of such an approach." This story was doubted by the 
ambassador at St. Petersburg and flatly denied by Giers.** It is 
safe to say, however, that there was always a certain amount of 
intrigue going on with the French in the twilight zone of official 
diplomacy, and that some special activity of the sort apparently 
took place about this time. The one solid fact in the situation 
was the Tsar's decision to renew the exchange of ambassadors 
between the two countries. In each case the refusal, which could 
have been no more formal than the offer, was largely due to the 
influence of Bismarck. At the same time that his apparently pro- 
Russian stand on the Bulgarian question kept Russia from going 
far in her advances to France, his dallying with the Egyptian 
question kept France from any step which would separate her 

*• Present PosUuin, p. i6. 

* C. P. 0., vi, pp. 93-^)Si 97. October 1, 7, November 5, Mtinster to Bism&rck. 

" /iirf.,vi,pp. too, 10S-106. November o.SchweiniU lo Bismarck^ December 
34, BUlow to Bismarck. 
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definitely from Germany. In the case of Austria, his counsels of 
moderation restrained her from committing herself to anything 
in the nature of Churchill's policy, while his own attitude pre- 
vented any agreement involving Germany directly. The refusal 
of the English offer by Germany, of which Dilke does not speak, is 
here the deciding factor. 

So the month of October passed away without bringing about 
any definite alignment of the Powers on the Bulgarian question. 
Russia had taken only indecisive steps. Austria and England had 
each come out separately in opposition to any effective ones, al- 
though the latter showed more disinclination to take the initia- 
tive. Germany persisted in an attitude of indifference professedly 
favorable to Russia. France remainedoutside, hoping to profit by 
the disturbance in other quarters. Italy also maintained an at- 
titude of reserve, Robilant showing no inclination to play Bis- 
marck's game for nothing. 

In the meanwhile, the affairs of Bulgaria became more and 
more disturbed. The mission of General Kaulbars had proved a 
hopeless failure. The Great Assembly was called and elected 
against his advice; and the elections had gone very badly against 
the pro-Russian party. The Russians alleged that fraud and in- 
timidation had been freely employed by the party of the regency. 
Moreover, elections had been held in Eastern Rumelia; and dele- 
gates were sent from there to the Assembly, in complete violation 
of the treaty of Berlin. In consequence of these facts, the Rus- 
sian government informed all the Powers, on October 24, that 
" we cannot recognize the validity of the decisions of an Assembly 
which we consider to be illegal." ** The question of the arrested 
conspirators was also becoming more acute as their trial was put 
off from day to day. General Kaulbars openly stated that if they 
were summarily executed, his government "would be obUged to 
take extreme measures, as they would consider that act as a direct 
provocation to Russia." " Excitement mounted, and rioting be- 
came frequent. On October 28, Russia officially announced the 
despatch of two warships to Vama for the protection of Russian 

" p. p.. 1887. xci, Turkey no. i,p. 340. 

** Ihid., p. Z46. October 17-, LiuccUcs to Iddcsleigh. 
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lives and property there. Two days later, General Kaulbars in- 
fonned the Bulgarian government that if within three days it had 
not taken measures to stop "the vexations to which the subjects 
and partJzans of Russia were subjected," he and his staff would 
take their leave.*^ The Bulgarians returned a conciliatory answer 
and asked for specific cases, whereupon Kaulbars, while refusing 
to go into details upon matters so notorious, modified his ulti- 
matum to the effect that he would leave upon the occurrence of 
the next act of violence,** So Russia had brought on a crisis, but 
had not yet committed any overt act. 

IV 
The situation at the beginning of November could not have 
been more unfavorable in K&lnoky's eyes for an encounter with 
the Magyar parliamentarians — and the Delegations had been 
summoned for the 4th. Russia's attitude, threatening yet still 
undecided, might easily be affected by his declarations of policy. 
He must be cautious and yet firm enough to satisfy the Hun- 
garians. To meet the latter requirement required some courage; 
for, to all appearances, he stood alone. England was holding off 
from any decisive commitments. With Austria's allies, Germany 
and Italy, relations were far from satisfactory. Although £.&lnoky 
had signified his willingness to accept modifications in the treaty 
of the Triple Alliance, he had not yet learned Robilant's exact 
demands. Bismarck had so far made him feel only uncomfortable 
pressure toward accepting these in full, and misgivings as to the 
extent of German support in the Eastern difficulties. An attempt 
made on November 6, through the charg6 d'affaires at Berlin, to 
obtain some modification of Germany's attitude by protesting 
that the demarcation of spheres of interest was to Austria's disad- 
vantage met a firm rebuff from Herbert Bismarck." In his state- 
ments regarding the situation and his own policy, he must limit 
himself to ground of which he felt reasonably sure; and that wsis 
still rather narrow territory, 

" ^^.,1887, id, Turkcyno. I, p. J51. 

•* Ibid., p. Js6. November i, circular despatch (rom Giers. 

" C. F. 0., V, pp. 143-144. Herbert Bbmarck to his father. 
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When the Delegations were opened the government showed 
what might be considered a proper attitude toward the emergency 
by asking an increase of funds for nulitary exf)enditure ; but every 
one realized that it could not escape a heavy attack upon its 
Eastern policy. The Hungarians announced their determination 
to clear up the discrepancies between its words and actions.** The 
opening speeches of both premiers evinced a willingness to go to 
war rather than yield a jot to Russia in the Balkans.*' These 
speeches could not have been made without the previous knowl- 
edge of K&lnoky; but he was simply unable to prevent them, 
although he made an effort to attenuate their meaning by news- 
paper articles.'" The speech from the throne, which followed, was 
as colorless and pacific as such utterances usually are." Public 
opinion in the Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy did not rally 
enthusiastically to the declarations of its spokesman in the Dele- 
gation, appearing fairly well satisfied with the speech from the 
throne; while that in Hungary showed itself stoutly back of its 
representative's words, accusing the government and its sup- 
porters of faintheartedness. 

*• Pester Uoyd, November 4, 1886. "Es wird Aufgabe der DcIegatioDen sein, 
Klarhcit in diese VcihaltnJsse zu briageo und die Hannonie herzustellen zwischeo 
dea VeisprechungcD der Rcgiening und den Tbatsachen, zwischen dcm, was das 
Cabinet als sein Programm ausgibt und dem was a duldet." 

" W. 4. 2,, November 7. Dr. Smolka, Austrian premier: "Obaber der Friede 
auch fUr die nichste Zukunft wird erhalten werden konnen? Eine Frage wekbe ach 
ciner zutreSenden Beuitheilung unsereiseits zwar cntdeht, welche aber angesichts 
der schwierigea ausseren VerhSltnissc, wie sie sjch zu gestalteo begonnea haben, 
eiae emsle Beunrubigung wachzurufen gecignet ist." Count Tisza, Hungarian 
premiet: "The peoples of the monarchy, and especially the Hungarian citiiens, 
justJy insist that the vital interestEof the moaaKhy in the East must be defended at 
any cost, even at that o( an anned conflict." 

" Presse (Vienna), Novembers. "Selbst Di. Smolka dachtewohlkaum an eine 
unmiltelbare bevorstehende Action, . . . Wir glauben daher au&sprechen zu 
dtlrfen, dass Ubenndssige Besorgnisse nicht am Platze sind, und dass es voreitig 
ware, wcnn man an das pidUUche Hervorbrechen ernes Con&ictes giauben wiirdc." 

" Tinrs, November 8. "The recent events in Sofia have brought about a fresh 
dangerous crisis, the development of which and, I trust, its pacific solution occupy at 
the present moment the full attention of my government. . . ■ The excellent rcla- 
tioDE on which we stand with all the Great Powers . . . justify the hope that, not- 
withstanding the di£Bcult situation in the Eo^l, it will be found pos^ble, while saCe- 
guaiding the interests of Austria-Hungary, to preserve the blessings of peace to 
Europe." Also Gesckkfittkolcndtr, 1S86, p. :i56. 
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Bismarck could see more trouble coming and but little chance of 
escape, except through the caution of Kfilnoky. He did well to 
make known his wish that Germany be kept out of the discussion 
as f ai as possible. On November 7, the Norddeutsche AUgemeine 
Zeitung expressed the opinion that the speeches of the two 
ptemiers would not affect the sound policy of the government. 
Next day, it expressed strong approval of the ^>eech from the 
throne and joined the Emperor in hoping that Austria's interests 
could be preserved without endangering the general peace. 

The increasingly critical aspect of the Bulgarian situation and 
the determined attitude of the Hungarians impelled the Austrian 
government to push more actively the progress of its rapproche- 
ment with England while the parliamentary struggle was still 
going on. K&lnoky hurried back from Pest to Vienna for a talk 
with Sir Augustus Paget, who left at once for London. The proj- 
ect of an understanding for the purpose of frustrating Russia's 
designs was freely spoken of." Nevertheless, matters had de- 
veloped no further by the 9th of November, when Lord Salisbury 
delivered his speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

The prime minister had two main questions of foreign policy 
with which to deal — the two being much more closely connected 
than was apparent. The first one he took up was that of Egypt, 
in regard to which the French had been showing themselves in- 
creasingly importunate. The matter of evacuation had been 
pressed by the French ambassador. Fieydnet had even dis- 
cussed it with the other Powers and found Russia and Turkey 
willing to support him, Germany and Austria non-committal, 
Italy in opposition. On November 7, the Ripublique Franqaise 
had published a complete account of these informal negotiations, 
beginning with the d'Aunay interviews. The question was thus 
put squarely and publicly before the British government; and 
Lord Salisbury was obliged to deliver a firm reply. He did so, 
stating that no date could possibly be set for the evacuation, 
which was to be determined by accomplishment within the coun- 
try and not by pressure from outside powers." 
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Turning to Bulgaria, he reviewed the course of events there, 
beginning with the "midnight conspiracy "of officers "debauched 
by foreign gold," which had brought down Prince Alexander; and 
continuing with the efforts of Russia "to save those men from the 
doom they had justly merited," and her further "encroachment 
upon the rights of a free and independent people." Yet his con- 
clusion was hardly in tune with this fiery invective against Rus- 
sian policy. The responsibilities which England had assumed 
under the treaty of Berlin, he said, were corporate, not isolated: 
"The duties which fall upon England, not on account of our own 
interests but as a member of the European confederacy, she will 
perform in concert with the other Powers of the European con- 
federacy, but she will not accept the duty of maintaining these 
obligations on behalf of others who do not think it necessary to 
maintain them for themselves." The others who were so back- 
ward in asserting their rights he indicated to be Austria and Tur- 
key. Perhaps his most significant pronouncement was the sen- 
tence: "The opinion and judgment of Austria must weigh with 
enormous weight in the councils of Her Majesty's Government, 
and the policy which Austria pursues will contribute very largely 
to determine the policy which England will also pursue." He 
concluded by saying, like the Austrian Emperor, that for the 
present he saw "no cause for apprehension that the blessing of 
European tranquillity will be disturbed.'"* The speech was, in 
Bbmarck's view, an improvement over Churchill's in that it 
evinced a willingness to act with Austria alone and did not require 
the cooperation of the entire Triple Alliance ; but it showed no dis- 
position to move faster than Austria herself did, and indicated 
that the understanding was as yet incomplete. 

Within the Dual Monarchy there was a general feeling that 
Great Britain had definitely declined the initiative.'^ The 
Hungarians showed a strong disposition to take the lead thus 
proffered, relying upon what were after all pretty definite as- 

'* Timei, November 10. 

" U. A. Z., November 13. Vienna, November 11. "Mnnhal eben hicrsowohl 
tii in Pest nicht Ubereehen, dass aus der Rede Lord Salisbury's hervoi^ht, es sei ein 
MiEthun Englands nur dann zu erwarteD, wenn Oesterreich voiangeht." 
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surances of support.^ Bismarck's press, while making the most 
possible out of Salisbury's declarations, still threw its greatest 
weight on the side of a peaceful understanding on the basis of the 
League of the Three Emperors." 

When Count K61noky came, on November 13, to make his ex- 
position of foreign policy before the budget section of the Hun- 
garian Delegation, he gave evidence of accord with the views then 
being pressed by'Bismarck. He insisted upon the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes with Russia as the fundamentid object of his 
poU(7, minimizing the seriousness of the existing situation. He 
admitted the existence of certain limitations upon the German 
alliance, but affirmed its solidity as a final resort. He expressed 
confidence that Germany would support the Austrian cause 
within the limits of prudence imposed on her by drcumstanos.^' 

" Puter Uoyi, Novembei ii. "Schweilicb konnte jenund ermrtcD, dus eine 
Alliaiu uiueier Moiuuchie mit En^and ohne weiteies werde herzustellen idn; &ber 
cine MTmliche Allianz hat ja auch auf dem Beriiner OjneiesB so wenig besUnden, 
dass England theQs mit der Pforte, theOs mit RussUnd aepuate Unterhandluiigen 
flihrte. Die Entente der beiden Mlichte — Oestcndch-Ungun und Grossbrit- 
tanien — tlbei die cudinalen Punkte der Politik gtnUgte jedoch bereits, um uuter 
As^teoz DEUtschknds und unter tbiitigei Thejlnahnie ItjJiena cine ConstellatioD 
herzustellen, dei sicli Russland beugen musste. , . . Es kann nicht iweifelhaft 
sein, dass einer offeneu Aggression Russlands eine Gruppirung der M&chte folgen 
wUide, welche derjeuigen des Johres 1S7S weder an Kraft, noch an Erlolg noch- 
stehen musste. So vorsichtig die Besprechungen Lord Salisbury's auch seien, diesel- 
ben dllrfen is ihrein Wertbe doch nicht unterschittzt nerden." 

" PeUlisdie Cormfofidaa, Berlin, November 11. "Diejenigen wekbe in der 
Natui der orientaliscben Fiagea etwas tiefer eingedrungen sind, weiden sich da- 
durcb, dass eine solche Frage mit aUen ihren Sdtattenseiten und Schwierigkeiten 
wieder hervorgetreten ist, keineiwegs verblUSen und »ch auch nicht in der Ueber- 
zeugung irre machen lossen, dass bei dem Schwergewichte der thatsichlich fried- 
lichen Absichlen der drd EUiser eine friedliche LOsung Nch ennOgUchen lassen 
wird. . . ■ Das BeiUner Cabinet glaubt, dem Frieden nicht besser dienen tu 
ktinnen, als indem es uch dem enuten und aufrichtigen Bestreben widmet, 
diver^rende Anschauungen auszugleichen, zwischen widerstieitenden Interessen 
zu vennitteln und MissverstKndnisse aus dem Wege zu rttumen." 

" Times, November 15. "It is only natural that two great States of such extent 
. . . should have also some interests not common to both, and lying without the 
Ephere of interest of one or the other. There are do obligations to protect these in- 
terests. . . . Relations such as exist between Austria-Hungary and Germany are 
then only called into practical force when the absolutely united interests of both 
countries are concerned. . . . The continuance of each country as a strong and 
independent Power forms for both an in^iortant interest. In the present state lA 
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Prince Bismarck, be said, had "made his advice and mediation 
felt ... in the most loyal and advantageous way for the peace 
of the world and for our own interests. On this point there exists 
between the two Cabinets not the slightest want of harmony, but 
only the utmost friendliness and mutual confidence." He indi- 
cated England as the immediate reliance in case of actual 
trouble." In defining the limits of such trouble, he declared that, 
"even a temporary single-handed occupation of Bulgaria by 
foreign troops, without the previous consent of Turkey and the 
other Powers, would be a violation of the treaties which in our 
opinion is not admissible." As to the extent of Russian control 
which might be permitted in the final settlement, he could "only 
say that any appropriation of the self-governing powers of the 
autonomous principality, or anything approaching a protectorate 
would not be admissible," After replying to several questions, he 
reiterated his conviction that "a middle course must be found," 
and declared that, "in the definitive settlement of the Bulgarian 
situation Russia's cooperation is unquestionably essential." *" 

This last declaration characterized precisely K&lnoky's diplo- 
matic method and defined the issue between him and the powerful 
predecessor who now came forward as his critic, Count An- 
drissy, the signer of both the treaty of Berlin and the alliance 
with Germany, was at this moment opposing the policy of the 
understanding with Russia in the press, in the council chamber, 
and in Parliament. A memorial to the Emperor argued strongly 
for direct action against Russia in Bulgaria, based simply upon 

Europe, Germsny's present position without the powerful Austria-Huogary at her 
side is scarcely conceivable. ... In this sense the community of the position of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary is mote unshakable than if it were based only on 
the clauses of treaties." Gfsthkhlsialender, 1886, p. 159, 

" Tinus, Novemliet 15. "Our relations with England are at present of special 
interest, . . . and I attach much value to the declarations of F.ng lish statesmen in 
the present question, since they show that a profitable change of views has taken 
place in healthy public opinion. . . . The identical view held in England on the 
important European questions now under discussion, the identity of important 
Interests and the wish for the maintenance of peace, permit us to hope that England 
will also join us il it should come to a question of intervening lor the maintenance of 
the Berlin Treaty and the legal status created by it." CeschicMsiakndcr, 1S86, 
p. 260. 

■* M. A. Z., November 16. Gesckkhlskalendrr, tSS6, pp. ito-a6i. 
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Gennan support and in full confidence that the only outcome 
would be Russia's peaceful submission. According to the views 
expressed by the fonner minister, the foundation of Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy, as laid by him in the German alliance, 
was a finished work, upon which the structure of eastward expan- 
sion could be solidly reared without need of further additions. 
Understandings with Russia, such as he himself had had recourse 
to before the Gennan alliance was reached, were thenceforth to be 
rejected as building material which could only weaken the edifice. 
Recent policy, he maintained, had almost undone his work by re- 
introducing this harmful element. "If the congress of Berlin," 
he wrote, "excluded Russia from the Balkan Peninsula, my suc- 
cessors have brought her back again." He refused to admit any 
doubt that the policy of exclusive dependence upon Germany was 
practicable, "If it was possible," he argued, "to bring Bismarck 
to sign a treaty which assured us of Germany's cooperation with- 
out our having to accord full reciprocity as regards France, it 
should be ten times easier to hold him to the obligation after 
his signature." Bismarck's favorite project of partitioning the 
Balkan Peninsula he repudiated as absolutely as he did the 
policy of yielding to Russia which seemed its only alternative, 
on the ground that such an outcome meant eventual war." 

Andrissy's whole criticism of K&lnoky's policy really turns 
upon the question, whether or not Bismarck could have been 
brought to accept any other. Upon this point Andrfcsy's argu- 
ment, based upon a single success on his own part, breaks down. 
Despite Bismarck's preference for the Austrian alliance when it 
came to an enforced choice, he never meant to cut the 'wire to 
Russia. ' He would do all in his power to avoid taking the side of 
Austria openly in a dispute, knowing that the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a rapprochement between Russia and France. 
He would come out decisively in favor of his chosen ally only 

" Fiicd'jMng.la Biografkisches Jakrbuchjiu, p. 364 {HisloriiclKAufsilUt,p. 33s)- 
Cf.We[thcimeT,iii,p. J2g: "IchbefUrchteteuDdbefUrchtenoch, dassuiudieseuD- 
natUrliche Kooperation in ihien KonsequenzcQ fdlber oder spltter, aber sichei vor 
folgcnde Alternative stellen wird: entweder VerachlleiBtung au[ unsere natUrliche 
Mftchtsphiire oder Zweiteilung der Macht auf dec BalkanhalbinMl und alt Folge 
dsvon: Krieg." 
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■when she was threatened with actual material injury which could 
not be prevented otherwise. AndrSssy's solution, then, really 
meant war, which he professed it would avert, 

Kilnoky, better informed of the real state of affairs than his 
predecessor, could, however, make but a feeble reply to this bril- 
liant criticism. His main answer to the formidable memorandum 
was a statement pointing out that Andrdssy owed all his own 
successes, in the days preceding the Zweibund, to a policy of con- 
ciliating Russia ; but he made it without explaining why a different 
course was still not possible. KAlnoky did assert, however, that 
there were limits upon his conciliation of Russia to which he 
would firmly adhere.'* Such had been his defence before the Em- 
peror and such was now the sense of his speech to the Delegation. 
But his critic, still refusing to leave him in peace, resumed the 
attack in public. 

On November 15, the Hungarian Opposition journal, PesU 
Naplo, published a leading article attacking the Russian imder- 
standing and urging the government to take a strong initiative in 
regard to Bulgaria." In the session of the following day, An- 
dr&ssy personally took the floor with a speech of criticism along 
the same lines as this article and his recent memorandum. He 
had left the Dual Monarchy's foreign policy sohdly based upon 
the German alliance, he stated: but "from the day it became ap- 
parent that the point of departure for our policy, especially in the 
Eastern Question, should be first of all an understanding with 
Russia, our alliance with Germany could no longer continue what 
it originally was." Now, "the troublesome task of continual 
arbitration between the two allies must weigh more and more 
heavily upon Germany every day," interfering with the proper 
working of her alliance with Austria. "The fault is to be found," 

" Friedj'ung, in Biog. /oAri.,iii, p. 364. (iJu/j.. p. 336). "Diesen Einwendungen 
begegnete KSInoky durch die Erinnerung an die Tatsache, daas »uch Andrissy 
seine Erfolge durch Vercinbarungen mil Russland vorbereitet hatte, vorerst durch 
das seit 1S71 gepflegte sogenannte DreikoJserbUndnis und spSter durch die Ab- 
oiachung von 1876 . . . KlLlnoky versicherte Ubrigena, daas, wenn Rusiland »cb 
je liber die VertrBge hinwegsetzeo sollte, es auch ihm an Festigkeit in der Abweht 
nicht tehlen werde." 

" if.<4.2.,Novemberi7. Article quoted. 
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he concluded, "not in any lack of good will on Bism 
but in the very nature of the triple relationship and in the concep- 
tion of it which impels us to wait for others to do what we should 
do, to speak as we should speak." His interpretation of the nature 
and application of the German alliance is highly significant: "I 
believed I ought to say all this in order to demonstrate the false- 
ness of the view that the bond between the two states is less 
advantageous to both parties than had been expected. It is my 
personal conviction that, so long as our policy in Balkan matters 
directly concerning us is based upon a programme consistent with] 
the interests of the monarchy and the peace of Europe. . . . 
can count under all circumstances upon the cooperation of 
Gennan aUy." ** 

Andrissy's real purpose in making this attack is not clear, 
could hardly have hoped to persuade K&hioky into altering his; 
course and trying to force Bismarck's hand after matters had 
gone as far as they had. Even if all the advice had been sound, 
a responsible minister might well have hesitated to follow it.' 
Austria's recent venture in taking the initiative — the Serbian.; 
business — had not brought encouraging results. Kilnoky would 
surely prefer henceforward to conduct himself as Bismarck de- 
sired he should do. Whether the ex-minister finally recognized 
the uselessness of the argument or not, he ended by abandoning 
his position without further debate." K&lnoky, in his reply, made 
no reference to Andr&ssy's observations regarding the German 
alliance, and only met the criticism of his statement about the 
necessity of consulting Russia by the lame explanation that he 
"had in view, naturally, only the fact that Russia, like all the 
other signatory powers, had to take part in this work." Never- 
theless, Andrissy declared his doubts satisfied, and said he had 
no desire to make difficulties for the government." 

" if. A. Z., November 19. CticUchtikaUtidcr, 1SS6, pp. J6J-J63. 

■* BUfflBrck's opinion, expRsied on Uie ijib, wu; "Andnuy babe jeUt 
noky bcKitigcn woQen, cs set abet nicbt gegltlckt. Von dem phanUsdichen 
gaiischcn Ptirl«ment kOiuic man keine vernOnftige answiitige Politik enmiten." 
Ludus von BftllluuMn, p. 356, 

■ V.vl.Z-, November 19. 
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On November i8, before the Austrian budget section, Kfibioky 
made some statements that more nearly met Andr&ssy's criticisms 
of his policy. The German alliance, he asserted, had suffered no 
alteration since 1879, "either in its fundamental basis or in its 
extent and effectiveness." Having an "entirely different char- 
acter" from the Russian understanding, it remained unaffected 
thereby.'^ The Austrian government thus showed itself fully 
committed to Bismarck's view of the case and fully confident 
that what he advised would bring results in the end. 

German comment upon these declarations, and indeed upon the 
whole Bulgarian situation at this time, was exceedingly sparse, 
and, for the most part, unenlightening. However, the Kolnische 
Zeitung published, on November 15, a weighty article approving 
K&lnoky's stand. It declared that "the boundaries of the Ger- 
man-Austrian alliance are wide enough to permit Germany to live 
in peaceful relations with Russia while Austria, in concert with 
England, restrains the insolence of Panslavism." It defended the 
policy of peaceful understanding with Russia, asserting that the 
alliance "would mean war and not peace if it bound Germany to 
oppose Russia and so forced the Tsar to dip for favors in the 
witches' caldron by the Seine." Bismarck's unrivalled statesman- 
ship assured an arbitration which would satisfy Russia's just 
claims in Bulgaria without war. But any attempt on Russia's 
part "to answer the evolving Anglo- Austrian understanding by a 
Franco-Russian . , . would set in motion a whole forest of 
bayonets." " The last point was made with proper sharpness; 
for Bismarckian policy was just then in a situation demanding 
sharp action. Having practically cut off all prospect of good rela- 
tions with France, the chancellor must trust solely to his influence 
upon Russia to keep these two apart. 

" U.A.Z.,}iovtrahetn. CucAicAiitaAMirfw', 1886, p. 164. The speech is first 
tnispkced and given as of the session of the 13th, then repeated in part under its 
proper heading. 

** Lucius von Ballhauscn (p. 357) records similar opinions to these under the 
date of November 16. He even goes so far as to make the somewhat over-h&sty 
statement: "Klar win! daraus, dass es Bismarck gelungen ist, England in den 
Votdergnmd zu bringeo uod stark gegen Rusaland engagiert au haben." 
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By mid-November, the road to good relations with France was 
indeed closed. The agitation over Egypt, incited to distract the 
British government, had been under way hardly a month when it 
died down, owing to Bismarck's refusal to meet France's de- 
mands for support. Having served his turn, it was killed off as 
soon as the French government attempted to convert his hints 
into serious assurances. On November lo, the Royalist organ, 
Le Fran^ais, sarcastically announced: "The courteous refusal 
which M. Herbette's overtures have received at Berlin coincides 
with the Marquis of Salisbury's declarations at Guildhall, and 
leaves no doubt that the only result of the Machiavellism of the 
Quai d'Orsay has been to facilitate the rapprochement between 
the London cabinet and the German Empire." On the same 
date, Hohenlohe records that a confidant of Grfivy approached 
him on the subject of an entente and was rebuffed on the 
ground that Germany could never meet France's conditions." 

After a brief interruption, the German press had readily re- 
curred to its chronic recriminations against France's incorrigible 
lust for revenge. The annoyance of the Gennan government at 
France's refusal to accept the treaty of Frankfort as final was, 
moreover, transforming itself into a real disquiet at the increase of 
French military strength. The reforms of 1875, which had nearly 
led to a new war, had left France formidable but still in a position 
of inferiority to Germany. Those now undertaken by Freycinet 
and Boulanger threatened to give her an ultimate superiority. 
The project of reducing the term of service from five to three 
years would make possible the training of increased numbers of 
recruits. The Lebel rifle, with its smokeless-powder cartridge, 
and the new explosive, melinite, would establish a superiority of 

" Hohenlohe, ii, p. 401 (Amer.,ii, p. 368). Paris, November 10. "DerAdvok4t 
Rcitlinger, ein Vcrtrauter Grfvys, mit dem ich In einer Prozessaogelegeoheit zu 
verhandein hatte, crbot sich, mit inir ilber die Bedingungen einer Ann^eruog, einer 
AUianz Kwischen Frankreich und Deutschland zu sprechen. Ich lehnte es ab, da 
ich ni solchen Vcrhandlungen nicht kompetent sei. Auch bemerkte ich ihm, ich 
wisse sehr wohl, dass die Franzosen eine Allianz mit Deutschland uiiter Beding- 
ungen anstrebten, die ihnen Deutscbload nun und nimmennehr gewkhrcn kiiiuie. 
Darauf zog er ab." 
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armament. The reorganization and reequipment of the army 
would probably require years to effect; but the outlook appeared 
far from rosy to German eyes. 

German military authorities had begun seriously to calculate 
the chances of Germany's being passed in the race if something 
were not done. Their first measure must be an effort to keep 
ahead. Accordingly, the ministry of war prepared a new seven- 
year army bill, raising the active force to a figure consonant with 
the population of the empire at the period.'" The increase of the 
army at a rate to keep pace with the growing population and 
wealth of the nation was a cardinal point in Bismarck's system. 
This particular increase was not excessive; and the time for re- 
newing the law of 1880 was anticipated by only a year. That the 
army must be kept as far as possible out of the Reichstag's con- 
trol by long-term appropriations was another axiom of policy. 
Apart from the French peril, there were reasons enough for the 
bill as it was presented and for making every effort to push it 
through. The peril itself gave him a lever for doing so, and had 
not improbably been cultivated by him partly with such a pur- 
pose in mind. There must be a bogy of foreign danger to flourish 
before the eyes of the Reichstag in order to make the measure 
acceptable. Under the existing circumstances, Russia could not 
well be employed in this r6le, while France had become admirably 
fitted to play it. 

All Germany's military leaders did not share in the general 
alarm. On November 16, the acting chief of the general staff, 
Count Waldersee, sent a very cool-beaded survey of the situation 
to Bismarck. He discounted the rumors of impending war which 
came from the military attache at Paris, and gave it as his opinion 
that all the military considerations in the case were against the 
probabiUty of a French attack. He described the development 
of the French army as in every way far behind the German, but 

*° The proportion betwECD active army and total population established by 
article 60 of the imperial coastitution was t to 100. As the population of the empire 
in 1887, based on the 6guresof the census of December, 1S85, was about 47,000,000, 
Iheie was nothing extraordinary in the proposal to raise the army figure to 468,000. 
The strength fixed in 18S0, for the period -ending March 31, 1888, was 417,000. 
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ofEered no observations on the future." It is to be noted that these 
views of Waldersee, although Bismarck signified his approval of 
them, did not hinder the government from proceeding with the 
new army bill. 

Behind the obvious considerations in favor of its course lurked 
others more sinister still, infiuendng the military authorities and, 
deqiite his professions to the contrary, even Bismarck himself. If 
the war propaganda stirred up to impress the coimtry should pre- 
cipitate an actual conflict, the result (it was felt) would be gain 
rather than loss; for the inevitable war might then be waged un- 
der conditions relatively more favorable than those of a later 
period. The minister of war stated that everything was ready for 
a speeAy victory and that an immediate war would be highly ad- 
vantageous.** If, then, the Reichstag should not respond to the 
government's pressure, there would be every reason for forcing 
the issue, since the maintenance of the existing ratio between 
French and German strength would have been made practically 
h<f>eless. With all these possibilities in view, Bismarck did not 
shrink from aggravating the situation by stirring up popular 



On November 22, the new bill was passed by the Bundesrat. 
Next day, the KiAnische Zeilung opened the campaign designed to 
terrify the Reichstag into concurrent action. The same inspired 
journal which, ten days before, had warned Russia against any 
relations with Germany's western neighbor now stated: "It is 
only a question of time, measurable by years or half-years, before 
the old struggle must be resumed. . . . The probability appears 
slight that, without a new trial of arms, the conviction can be im- 
pressed upon France that Germany's success springs from funda- 
mental causes." 

The strained situation brought about by this press campaign 
against France coincided most inconveniently with a new crisis in 
Russia's relations with Bulgaria. On November 10, the Assembly 
at Tymovo had unanimously elected Prince Waldemar of Den- 

■ G. p. O., vi, pp. 153-154- This is the only document printed bringing out 
the views of the military authoritiea on this situation. 
** Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 355. 
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mark, brother-in-law of the Russian Emperor, to the Bulgarian 
throne. But the prince at once declined the honor, under persua- 
sion of the Russian government, which did not desire a sovereign 
of quite such high connections for this refractory people. The 
Sobranie thereupon dissolved, leaving full powers in the hands of 
the regency. Soon afterward, General K.aulbars involved himself 
in a final dispute with the provisional government, and, on the 
20th, left the country, severing diplomatic relations on the part of 
his own government. The only practical effect of his mission had 
been the ruin of the Russian cause in Bulgaria. The golden 
opportunity to revive it had passed; and it must henceforward 
sink lower day by day. 

This severe setback to Russia's prestige was very painfully felt 
at St. Petersburg. Already most disquieting reports were coming 
from the German representatives there. Counsellor von Billow 
was told: "The Emperor is exasperated by the situation, furious 
against Austria, and much irritated against you too." ** When 
Count Peter Shuvalov endeavored to defend Bismarck from the 
somewhat vague accusations brought against him, the Tsar re- 
pEed: "Yes, but when we ask anything of Bismarck, he doesn't 
do it." *• The court was more than ever riddled by political in- 
trigues, with the Panslavist and pro-French clique rather in the 
ascendant. Its leading protagonist, Kattov, was getting more 
and more into the Tsar's confidence every day, while Giers, the 
champion of the German alliance, was losing favor and in danger 
of dismissal. Under these circumstances, no great impwrtance 
could be attached to a reassuring despatch sent out by Giers on 
November 23, explaining the outcome of the Kaulbars mission, 
and asserting that his sovereign sought only the welfare of Bul- 
garia and would continue to pursue it "by peaceful means, with- 
out departing from treaties so kmg as they are respected by the 
other Powers." " 

One of the most disturbing facts about the situation was that 
no one knew what Russia now wanted to do — least of all, the 
Russians themselves. An occupation of Bulgaria was spoken of, 

" C. F. 0., V, p. 68. November 15, BqIow to ? 

" Ibid., V, p. 7j. November 16, Schweinilz to Bismarck. " Ibid., v, p. 89 
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even a direct attack upon Austria. In preparation for some 
vaguely conceived action against Russia's existing allies, at- 
tempts were made to enlist new ones — attempts as ill-regulated 
and planless as Russia's foreign policy of the moment in general. 
It was one of these which brought about the curious imbroglio in 
regard to the protection of Russian interests in Bulgaria after the 
breach. The details of this extraordinary tangle are almost im- 
possible to unravel. Negotiations were apparently being carried 
on through at least three, and perhaps four, Russian agencies at 
once — Kaulbars at Sofia, Nelidov at Constantinople, the foreign 
office, and, it was said, the Tsar himself. At all events, proposi- 
tions were made to both Germany and France for taking Russian 
subjects under the protection of their consuls. Neither govern- 
ment displayed much enthusiasm about the proffered honor; and 
Freycinet seems to have communicated with Bismarck before 
making his reply to the request.** The outcome, reached only 
after a week of complicated negotiations, was a division of the 
task. Germany assumed it in Bulgaria proper: France, in Eastern 
Rumelia. 

Associated with this clumsy advance on Russia's part was an- 
other, better calculated to win France's favor and destined to 
develop seriously in the following year. The earliest reports of 
advances in the preceding months had contained mention of an 
offer of Russian support in the Egyptian question. Bismarck had 
actually expressed approval of such a course in his interview with 
Herbette, although he himself was supporting England and less 
than a month previously had given the British government to 
understand that he would favor an Anglo-French understanding 
on the matter as a counterpoise to Russia. At all events, Russia 
now stepped into the place which Germany had declined to fill. 
At the same time that Kaulbars was handing over the archives at 
Sofia to the French consul, Nelidov was backing up the French 
ambassador at Constantinople in a protest against any private 
arrangements between Turkey and England as to the future of 
Egypt." Welcome as was this support, it led to no immediate im- 

** H. Galli, Les dtssom dipUmaliqua, Paris (1894?), p. 30. 
" Tipiei, November ai, 1886 (ConsUniinople, November so); VUntneri, 
Novembei 33 (Vsnia, November ai). 
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provement of relations, owing to England's delay in opening new 
negotiations on the subject. So Russia's efforts in the direction of 
France strengthened her position but little, A tentative approach 
to Italy yielded even less result.*^ 

No better prospect was opened by the fail of Freycinet, on 
December 3; for the collapse of his government was generally 
attributed to disapproval of his modest declarations of November 
27 respecting Egypt and the Far Eastern protectorates." Al- 
though the final crash came over a question of internal admin- 
istration, it marked in reality a new reaction against the heritage 
of Ferry. There was nothing to be gained, then, at the moment by 
offers of cooperation in the field of colonial policy. The Russian 
government again gave up its attempt to draw closer to France.'"" 



VI 
The approach of a crisis in Germany's relations with France at 
the very moment when the Bulgarian question was entering upon 
a new and dangerous phase put before Bismarck a double problem 
of appalling difficulty. All the previous accomplishments of his 
policy in both Western and Eastern Europe were at stake. A 
way out of his predicament might have been found by sacrificing 
either Austria's position in the Balkan Peninsula or Germany's 
position in Alsace-Lorraine, but he was determined to yield 
nothing on either hand. It is upon a judgment of the wisdom 
and statesmanship displayed in this determination that any 

" Golitsyn, Edinburgh Rrmrw, January, 1888, p. 153. 

•• JovrtuU offirici, Chambic des diputfs, session of November 17, pp. 3013-13. 
"A mon seas jamais la France ne doit se faired I'idfcque I'Egypte puisse passer 
dffinJliveineDtentre lesmains d'unegiBQde puissance europ^nne. . . . 11 serait im- 
politique et peu conforme i. ia dignity de la France ct i. sa consideration dans le 
monde, de renoncei au;[ acquisitions qu'elle avail faites, de sorte que notre devise 
a tU, prenant le bfrilage tel que nous le lecevions: Rien de moinsl rien de plual" 
The aoswec to these declaiations was a vote of i6g for and 245 against the 
Annam-Tonlun appropriations. 

"" Tinws, December 39, i886. Vienna, December i6. "Respecting Bulgarian 
affairs, M. Clemenceau admitted that there had been some eoquettings between 
Russia and France. . . . ' Russia, in fact, chucked Fnuice under the chin, and 
France did not repei the advance. But she did not encourage it, and nothing serious 
was intended on either side,' " 
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criticism of his subsequent diplomacy mtist be based. Taking 
it as a starting-point, tiie obvious course to follow was the one 
he chose. 

Since the disturbing elements in the situation, as Bismarck had 
created and maintained it, were France and Russia, the natural 
process of diplomacy was to build up a combination of all the 
other Powers against these two. With this process, which was 
already in <q>eration, Bismarck continued more energetically 
than ever, though for reasons which he held to be important he 
would still not enter openly into that aspect of the combination 
which was directed against Russia. As far as France was con- 
cerned, the reasons which had led him, two years before, to in- 
clude her in a system designed for the discom&ture of England 
had now disappeared, and he was quite willing to reverse the com- 
bination, only holding back from too close relations with England 
on his own part. These reservations make his d^lomacy tortuous 
and confusing; but its ends remain clear. 

A fairly good outline of Bismarck's policy is found in a marginal 
noteonadocumentdated January3, 1887. Itruns: "Ourinter- 
est calls for: Italy's support for ourselves against France and for 
Austria against Russia . . . ; as eventual pis alter, a dual alliance 
with Italy against France alone, with Italy's benevolent neu- 
trally in dealings between Austria and Russia .... That in such 
dealings Austria should be strengthened by the support of Italy 
and, eventually, of England, is also to our interest; for they will 
not lightly go to war with Russia, and if they only oppose her 
and keep her occupied, that will assure peace for a long time 
to come." "" 

As matters stood toward the close of the year 1886, there were 
necessary to complete Bismarck's combination two Powers of 
which he could not be sure, Italy and England. NegoUations 
with the former had been at a standstill throughout the preceding 
month, pending the transmission to Vienna of Italy's proposed 
amendments to the treaty of the Triple Alliance. When this was 
finally accomplished through Herbert Bismarck, on the ist of 
December, the proposals justified K&Inoky's worst fears both as 
■" G.F.O.,iv,p. »38. 
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to their extent and as to their definiteness. The first proposal was 
for an article providing that, while all parties should cooperate in 
maintaining the status quo in the Turkish territories bordering 
the Adriatic and Aegean Seas, any occupation of regions there by 
Italy or Austria-Hungary in consequence of action by a third 
Power should be undertaken only after a prehniinary accord based 
upon the principle of compensation. Another addition was de- 
signed to safeguard Italy's negotiations with England regarding 
Egypt against any impairment by the policy of her allies. The 
final proposal was for the full backing of the Central Empires in 
any hostihties which might be undertaken by Italy against France 
in Europe or in Tripoli in consequence of French aggression 
against Tripoli or Morocco."" 

The price for Italy's adhesion to the policy of the Central 
Powers was indeed a heavy one ; but Bismarck must needs make 
an effort to pay it. He had by this time broken definitely with 
France and opened the press campaign which preceded the sub- 
mission of his army bill to the Reichstag. The importance of 
Italy's position in his system of alliances increased as the chronic 
threat of war with France approached possible realization. More- 
over. Italy was the bond by which he hoped to attach England to 
his system, both as a factor of importance in a French war and as 
a member of the triple combination in restraint of Russia by 
which Austria's interests might be conserved without his own 
direct intervention. He could not do otherwise than assure 
Robilant of his best efforts in behalf of the proposals.^"' 

While awaiting the decision, Robilant measured his support of 
the anti-Russian combination with great nicety. He expressed 
sufficient approval of the views of Austria and England to indicate 
his preference for their side, yet maintained a certain reserve and 
continually laid emphasis upon Italy's special interests. On the 
28th of November, following upon the declarations of Salisbury 
and Kilnoky, he defined his own position in a speech before the 

"■ a P.O., iv.p. IDS. 

i" Cbinla, p. 47;. December i, 1886, Launay to Robilant. "J'ai lieu de croire 
que le Cbancelier apportera I'esprit Ic plus bieoveillant et le plus conciliant dans 
I'exanicn du projet du traits, et que dans la mesure du pos^le il s'emploiera i 
excrcer une bonne influence i Vienne." 
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Chamber of Deputies. In the whole Bulgarian matter, he said, 
"our conduct is based clearly i^n the Treaty of Berlin. . . . 
The prince must be acceptable to Bulgaria and must be chosen 
by the Bulgarian Assembly. . . . The election must then obtain 
the sanction of the Sultan and the approval of all the Powers." "^ 
So much was commonplace and committed him to little. He con- 
tinued, for the benefit of the foreign statesmen who sought his 
support; "But, gentlemen, at the same time, we have not lost 
sight of the general interest (which is ours in particular) that the 
peace of Europe should not be disturbed by a question in which 
we do not find ourselves directly involved, but which would be- 
cwne of the greatest importance to us if it should ever lead to a 
conflict between two or more Great Powers, or to separate ac- 
cords between them." "' Italy's position was sufficiently clear. 
Her allies must make her an equal partner in their dealings — 
and even assure her certain advantages besides. 

The demands proved to be more than Austria could swallow, al- 
though Bismarck accompanied them with a strong recommenda- 
tion for their acceptance, declaring that he foimd in them nothing 
prejudicial to Austria's interests."* KAlnoky objected both to the 
commitment of Austria in Mediterranean issues and to the restric- 
tion of her freedom of movement in the Near East.^'" He was 
forced to give way by Bismarck's threat to close with Italy 
alone,"* However, he sought to modify the Near Eastern clause 
by extending its application to the Balkans as a whole and by 
eliminating the principle of compensation. He further urged that 
Italy's promise of a benevolent neutraUty in the event of war with 
Russia be converted into one of armed support,""* Bismarck ar- 
gued strongly and repeatedly against the proposed extension of 
the Balkan clause on the ground that it implied a sort of guarantee 
of the status quo, which he maintained Germany could not enter 

">* Chiala, p. 444, "* Ibid., p. 446. 

"* G. F. O., iv, p, 304- December i, Herbert Bismarck's memotandum. 

'^ /b>(l.,iv,pp. 3II-1I1. Reuss to BUmarck. Pribram, i, p. 1S5 (Amer., ii, p, 
59). 

'" Pribnm, i, p. 185 (Amer,, ii, p. 60). December 13, Tavera to KUnoky. 

'" G. F. O., iv, pp. ai3~»i9. For the last of these proposed amendinents, aee 
Pr{bram,i,pp.iS6-i88(Amer.,ii,pf>.6i-4i). Dec^uber 10, EAlnoky to Ssichttiyi. 
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into, since she recognized Russia's special right to intervene in 
Bulgaria. He even revived his unaccepted theory of the line of 
demarcation."" The Chancellor seems to have feared a trap which 
would have committed him to something, and to have overlooked 
the consideration that such a check uf)on Austrian zeal might 
have its uses. The condition that Italy pledge herself to an active 
part in war with Russia displeased him for the opposite reason 
that it would give Austria too many active partners, since she 
c»uld already count on Serbia and Rumania. Robilant also 
refused to consider the Austrian amendments.'" A deadlock set 
in which was not broken until well on into the year 1887. 

NegoUations with England were also at a standstill. The deal- 
ings of the German ambassador continued to be mainly with 
Churchill, who was able to keep the govermnenfs policy tied up, 
but could not make formal and official proposals in the line of 
his own views. These were expressed by him, on December 4, as: 
"If Austria, with Germany's tacit backing (connivence) takes a 
decisive stand on the Eastern Question, England will join her, 
throwing her whole weight into the scale."'" The displeasing fea- 
ture of this programme was still, as Kdlnoky shrewdly remarked, 
that "Austria is to take the first step." Salisbury talked of bolder 
measures — of a declaration to Russia that England could not 
remain indifferent to any hostile move against Austria, which 
Bismarck approved in a marginal note as " the practical way." '" 
But Salisbury could not move without Churchill, who found such 
suggestions far too strong. Already foreseeing a breach with his 
chief, Churchill, wrote him the somewhat misleading letter of 
December 22, which was published after his resignation. In this 
letter he said: "A wise foreign policy will extricate England from 
ContinentaJ struggles and keep her outside of German, Russian, 
French or Austrian disputes. I have for some time observed a 

M., pp. 
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tendency in the Government attitude to pursue a different line of 
action which I have not been able to modify or check." "* 

Churchill may have felt himself being beaten by this time, but 
it was still a long while before English policy could throw off his 
hampering influence. The discussion with England, like that over 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, dragged fruitlessly on into the 
following year. 

Churchill was the great stiunblingblock in the way of the fulfil- 
ment of Bismarck's whole design. K41noky would have displayed 
much less captiousness about the terms of the bargain with Italy, 
if he could have been sure that the adhesion of England would be 
thrown in. Reuss wrote from Vienna, on December 14: "If an 
agreement could be reached between England, Austria, and Italy 
for a conmion attitude on the Bu^arian question, K&lnoky be- 
lieves, with Churchill, that it would have a great effect upon St. 
Petersburg and that a sati^actory solution of the existing diffi- 
culties would probably result." "" But lack of confidence in 
Churchill blighted this entire conception of policy. 

Bismarck was doing his best to make the Italian alliance more 
worth while to both Austria and Germany by attaching to it the 
co5peration of England. Toward the end of November Robilaat 
had conveyed to Herbert Bismarck a letter stating that, in case of 
war, Italy would be able, besides defending her own frontier, to 
send 200,000 men, "either over the Alps to the aid of Germany on 
the Rhine, or throu^ Austria against Russia." "* The answer of 
the German government was: "Italy's military force would be 
much more important and valuable if it could be brought to bear 
in aUiatKe, or at least in commimity of action, with England." 
The Italian government was advised "to make energetic efforts 
in this direction with Lord Sahsbury."'" But the current 
of diplomacy thus set in motion could reach no results until 
Churchill's opposition was overcome or got out of the way. 

As long as the great design remained so far from fulfilment, 
Bismarck was obliged to move very cautiously with respect to 

•*• Churchill, ii, p. 139. Times, January 38, 1887- Hansard, 3d series, ccci, 

"• G. F. 0., iv, p, 189. "• Ibid., iv, p. mS. 

"' Ibid., iv, pp. 314-13$. December 27, memoranduin by Herbert Bismuck. 
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Russia, endeavoring to calm the irritation caused by her failure 
in Bulgaria. This had become especially difficult, as Bismarck 
no longer had any positive plan on which to base a policy of con- 
ciliation. His old idea of a line of demarcation had been practi- 
cally abandoned since the middle of November, when he had 
written on the margin of an unfavorable report from St. Peters- 
burg: "Austria has just as little desire for a hne of demarcation; 
it is, therefore, better that we should give up this idea and silently 
let it drop. Peter Shuvalov can be told that we no longer attach 
any importance to it, since both the interested parties are opposed 
to it." "* When Bismarck brought up the idea again in his con- 
troversy with Austria over the proposed Balkan clause of the 
Triple Alliance, it no longer possessed any validity or real mean- 
ing. That Germany regarded the line as a fait accompli, as he 
wrote that she did, was no solution of the problem in the eyes of 
either Russia or Austria. 

Moreover, Austria was beginning to break away again from the 
conciliatory course to which she had for a time adhered. About 
the 25th of November K&lnoky had made at Constantinople a 
proposal that the affairs of Eastern RumeUa, still in the hands of 
a Turco-Bulgarian commission, should be turned over to a body 
represenUng the signatories of the Ueaty of Berlin, a step which 
Bismarck stigmatized as an infraction of both public and private 
treaties."' In consequence of his remonstrances, K&lnoky altered 
his proposal, but only to the extent that he put it in the form of a 
warning to the Sultan to take no action concerning Bulgaria with- 
out first consulting the friendly Powers."" 

Bismarck protested vehemently against Austria's course, which 
went quite contrary to the one he himself was attempting to fol- 
low. On December 2, he had composed a carefully phrased 
despatch to St. Petersburg asserting his recognition of the fact 
that "the prepanderance of Russian influence in Bulgaria is in 
accord with the spirit of existing treaties," and assuring the 
Russian government that he would place no obstacles in the way 



'■G.P.0..v,p.7s. 
" Ibid., V, pp. 145-146. 
" tbid., V, p. 148, nole. 
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had complained, however, of the conduct of Austria. Before Bis- 
marck's suggestive despatch of the 14th had been conununicated 
to him, he sent Count Peter Shuvalov on a special mission to 
Berlin with instructions to declare solemnly that Russia had not 
the slightest intention of intervening in Bulgaria unless Prince 
Alexander should return, in which case he would occupy the 
country at once, regardless of the consequences. Shuvalov had 
no instructions bearing upon Bismarck's hmts about support of 
Gennany against France, but he took it upon himself, when the 
despatch containing them was shown him, to state that the Tsar 
would willingly subscribe to anything Germany might desire in 
that quarter, in return for an assurance that she would agree to 
the eventual 'closing of the Straits,' which was Russia's aim in 
the Near East.'" 

These personal assurances from a diplomat so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the policy of the German alliance as Count Shuvalov 
were of no final significance as regarded the Tsar's own senti- 
ments; nevertheless, they encouraged Bismarck to go forward in 
the dangerous course he had entered upon of stirring up pubUc 
opinion over the probabiUty of a Franco-German war. The im- 
mediate occasion for this agitation was the putting through of the 
new army bill; but its potential consequences, as has been pointed 
out, were numerous and far reaching. If they were pushed to the 
extent of rbking hostilities with France, the attitude of Russia 
must, indeed, be reckoned with. The diplomatic combination 
against her was still too far from completion to risk any flouting of 
her wishes. Austria was, accordingly, called sharply to order by 
a communication in harsh terms stating: "We regard a French 
war as a near eventuahty and wish, therefore, to avoid with all 
possible care a simultaneous war with Russia." It was even stated, 
in disregard of the opinions expressed a month before by Count 
Waldersee, that "the French army is at present stronger than 
ours." '" 

It was under these circumstances that the German government 

,pp. 160-161, iii-ji4- Janunry 6, 1887, memorandum by Herbert 
. 149, December 16, memoraDdum by Count Rantuu. 
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prepared for its contest with the parliamentary Opposition. On 
December 13, in discussing with Lucius von Ballhausen the pros- 
pects of the new bill in the Reichst^, Bismarck ventured to 
observe : " It might even be a good thing if they should reject the 
military proposals and so give occasion for a dissolution. The 
danger of a war with Russia is just now less than ever, since we 
are in complete accord with respect to Bulgaria. The Austrians 
have been pursuing a foolish policy; and he [Bismarck] is obliged 
to stand between them and the Russians as between two quarrel- 
some dogs which would leap at each other the moment he un- 
kashed them. They would surely do so if we got into a war with 
France ; while the Russians would also hardly suffer us to annihi- 
late France completely. Yet he is certain of the Emperor, though 
mishaps are of cotirse possible." "' 

■» Ludiu von Ballhouxn, p. 359. On the lune date he wrote to the ministei of 
wu, Genenl Bronsart von SchelleiidoiS; "FQr muere geMminte politisdw Stel- 
lung wllrde du Veriurren dci Opposition bd der ur^>rilng1ichen Gegneischaft 
and die dadurch bedingte AuBOsung daa NQtilichste sdn, n ist aber mit unseiem 
PflkbtgefUhl mcht veitiiglich, dieie Wendung uiautieben." Letter publiihed in 
Deutsdie Ali[emane Ztilumg, April i, ign. 
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The year 1887 was one of greater and more prolonged strain in 
relations between France and Germany than any since 1871. On 
two occasions war seemed very near, and it might well have come 
about but for the restraining influence of complications in the 
East, which would have given it a wider scope than Bismarck was 
prepared to consider. There were not wanting suspicions that he 
was deliberately manoeuvring toward a conflict and would have 
brought it on if he could have satisfactorily accounted for Russia 
— that his conciliatory policy in that quarter was designed to 
gain the Tsar's consent to the execution of his plans against 
France. Yet there is no reason to suppose he had any intention 
of sacrificing Austria's interests in the Balkans to such a scheme. 
His conciliation of Russia always stopped short of injury to 
Austria. His support of Austrian policy on the two alternative 
lines already discussed — the partition agreement with Russia 
and the construction of an Austro-Anglo-Italian entente against 
Russia — remains constant. If Russia and Austria were to be 
prevented from coming to blows, it was only to be done by a 
settlement which should conserve Austrian interests intact. This 
essential loyalty to the Austrian ally must not be lost sight of in 
foUowing the actions and utterances of the German Chancellor 
through the early months of the year. 

At the beginning of the year he believed that he had amply 
secured the interests of his ally, for the moment at least, by his 
recent efforts to pacify the Russians and reconcile them anew to 
the peaceable, if slow and unfruitful, course of diplomatic nego- 
tiations. He felt free to give his undivided attention to the quarrel 
with France. The very change of governments which had lately 
interfered with Russia's attempt at a rapprochement with France 
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on the basis of the Egyptian question had at the same time given 
new occasion for hostile comments by the German press. If it 
meant a new reaction against Ferry's colonial policy, it meant 
also a new reaction against his system of intimate relations with 
Germany. Moreover, in the ministry formed by Goblet, the 
now formidable Boulanger retained his post; and in this fact Ger- 
man newspapers found confirmation of their worst fears as to the 
growth of the spirit of revenge,^ In vain the new minister of 
foreign affairs, Flourens, instructed the ambassador at Berlin, on 
December 14: "There has been no change in the foreign policy of 
the government of the republic. I have, therefore, no new instruc- 
tions to give you. What I ask of you is to make it felt by your 
attitude and language that the ministerial crisis ... is to have 
no effect upon our diplomatic relations with the other Powers, 
and particularly with Germany."' In vain the German am- 
bassador. Count Munster, again confirmed these assurances by 
his reports on conditions and the state of public opinion in France, 
even crediting Boulanger with peaceful intentions.* Bismarck 
impatiently dubbed him 'optimist,' and devoted himself to re- 
butting his arguments. When Munster incorporated a long, 
reassuring survey of the situation in a personal report intended 
for the Emperor, the Chancellor took him sharply to task, 
beginning his despatch with the words; "If His Majesty and 
the federated governments shared the views developed . . . 
therein, the imperial government would hardly be in a position to 
present and uphold with conviction the military proposab it has 
made to the Reichstag." * The report was not presented to the 
sovereign. 

Instead, Bismarck threw all his energy into measures of mili- 
tary preparation. On December 24, he wrote a long letter to 
General Bronsart von Schellendorff, the minister of war, asking 
his professional opinion on the advisability of hastening the re- 

' if. j1. Z., December S, 1SS6. Berlin, December;. Freycinet (p. 364) makes 
the canunent concenbg the crbis o( the jd, "De ce joui date I'ouverture de la 
p£riode appclfc communfiment ' le boulangisme.' " 

' PagSa (Senate Report), p. 219. 

* G. F. 0., vi, pp. 156-160. December to, ii, 30, MUnster to Biamuck. 

• Ibid., vi, p. 163. Jamiary 4, 1887, Bismarelc to MUnster. 
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Squipment of the entire anny with the improved rifle which 
had recently been adopted, if the change was essential to 
Germany's victory in the next war, he said, no Enancial sacrifice 
should stand in the way of its immediate completion, "As re- 
gards the question of time," he wrote, "war may break, out in 
the coming summer, although the probabihty is greater that it 
will be postponed for a year or more." * 

The new army bill came up in the Reichstag on January 1 1 . 
The government opened the debate in the traditional manner by 
attempting to plunge it into an atmosphere of imminent war. 
Old Field-Marshal von Moltke was brought forward to sound the 
ominous note. "If the demands of the government are refused, 
gentlemen, then I believe we shall quite certainly have war," was 
the solemn warning he uttered.* This was the stock phrase of the 
militarist justifying his doctrine of ' armed peace ' ; but a weight 
of special meaning lay behind it in view of the motives which had 
inspired the government to bring in the bill at this time. The 
warlike tone was taken in deep earnest by the miUtary authorities, 
absorbed as they were in the doubtful competition of armaments 
with France.' Bismarck followed Moltke with a speech in which 
he elaborated on the field-marshal's theme of the danger to peace 
and outlined for the benefit of Germany and the world at large his 
general position and policy in regard to foreign affairs. 

He began his exposition by eliminating any argument as to 
danger on the eastern frontier, and turned the attention of his 
auditors forcefully and repeatedly toward France. " If we had to 
reckon only with our relations in the East," he informed the 
deputies, "they would require no such exposition. But with re- 
gard to France it is quite otherwise." Of course, he went on to 
assure them, "We shall never attack France under any circum- 

* Deutsche AUicmtine Zeilung, April 16, 1911. * Reden, ii[, pp. 173-174. 

' Zur europaisckenPolilik,v, pp. tbj-tdS, January j8. 1887, reportof Count van 
der Straten Ponthoz (Berlin); "L'insistancedu p»rti mililaire pour une guerte im- 
mftiiate rtvdie aussi la signi&calion des parole* du Marfchal de Moltke . . . L» 
pens^ du Marfchal et des Gfnfraux est que I'Allemagne devra se hater d'entre- 
prendre la guerre avec son armfe encore fortement organisje, plutAt quedes'eiposer 
4 devoir faire plus tard cette mCme guerre avec unearmeeafiaibUepar i'abandonde 
SOD budget »epteniial." 
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Stances." But war must be e^>ected. "My conviction is that 
we have to fear it through French aggression — whether in ten 
days or in ten years is a question I cannot answer, lliat depends 
entirely upon the duration of the present government in France." 

The assembfy was earnestly assured of the reality of the dat^jer 
of a French attack. "It is possible any day," Bismarck asserted; 
"that the tiller may pass into the hands of a French govenmient 
whose entire policy is nourished by the feu sacri. ... Or the 
duel between ourselves and France may be precipitated whenever 
Fran<% beannes stronger than we, either through alliances or 
through the superiority of her annament." As an afterthought, 
he added as still another possibility, " the case that, as under the 
third Napoleon, foreign enteiprises should be made safety-valves 
for the internal situation." The outcome of such a war he pro- 
fessed to regard as extremely doubtful, unless Germany made 
every preparation in her power. "I must say in this connection," 
were his words, "we have to face the possibihty of defeat in such a 
war. I am not fearful enough to predict it; but no one can deny 
the possibility." 

In conclusion, the Boulanger scarecrow was dangled before the 
assembly, "If Napoleon III," ran the Chancellor's warning, 
"undertook against us a great and difficult war which cost him 
his throne — in no way constrained from without, but simply be- 
cause he beUeved it would strengthen his government within — 
why should not General Boulanger, for example, attempt the 
same thing if he came into power? "^ The words found a vehe- 
hement echo both in Germany and in France, where they proved 
the best possible advertising for the brummagem hero of the 
'Patriots.' • 

Deeming his devel<^ment of the ' French Peril ' sufficient to 
convince his hearers of their duty to vote the army bill, the 
Chancellor devoted the other portions of his speech to a justifica- 

■ Reden, sii, pp. 184 el seq. 

■ Freydnet, p. 369. "Ces paroles eurent en France un retentissement extra- 
ordinaiFe. Le Boulangisme pnt naissance. Legen£ral£tiiit,deparM.de Bismarck, 
sacrt I'homme de la revanche. . . . On peut se demandei si M. de Biam&rck, doDt 
tous les fdats Ctaient calcuUs, n'avait pas voulu appelei sui la Fiance lea troubles 
ct les dissensuias qui la pualysirect pendant prts de trois anDfes." 
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tion of his Eastern policy, defending himself against the charges, 
pressed chiefly by Windthorst, of having sacrificed Gennany's 
own interests and her treaty obligations to a culpable friendliness 
fot Russia. 

Germany's own interests, he insisted, were not involved in the 
Bulgarian question at all. The stir it had made in the country re- 
minded him only of Hamlet's inquiry, "What's Hecuba to him?" 
Bulgaria was no more to Germany than Priam's wife to the player. 
The bones of the Pomeranian grenadier were once more rattled in 
derision of those who worried about Eastern afTairs. He would see 
to it that Germany was never led astray by any such trifling con- 
siderations into damaging the important friendly imderstanding 
with Russia.'" Yet he stoutly maintained that Austria had been 
□either betrayed nor ignored in the development of German 
policy. The bond between the two aUies was very nicely defined 
in the sentence: "Our relaUons with Austria are based upon the 
consciousness on the part of both of us that the unimpaired 
existence of each as a Great Power is a necessity for the other." 
Still, he must add, "there are certain specific Austrian interests 
for which we cannot commit ourselves " ; and vice versa. Austria's 
Balkan interests, he inferred, were just as much outside the scope 
of the alliance as Gennany's colonial enterprises. "Whatever 
interests Austria has in Constantinople , Austria alone must judge : 
we have none there — I repeat it." " The declaration sounded 
categorical and complete; yet one has only to look back to the 
introductory sentence regarding the essential community of 
interests, which closely resembles the previous Austrian pro- 
nouncements, to observe a certain qualificarion — the fact that 

" Rcden, xii, p. 183. "Es ist uns voUsUtndig gleichgUltig, wer iq Bulgarien re* 
giert.undwasBUsBulRarien Uberhaupt wird, — das w^e(ie^hoIeichhie^;^chwiede^- 
hole Allea, was ich friiher mit dem viel gemissbrauchlen und todtgeriltenen Aus- 
druck von den Knuchen de; pommerschen Grenadiers ge^gt habe^ die gauze 
orientalische Froge ist filr uns keine Eriegsfrage. Wit werden uns wegcn dieser Frage 
von Niemand da3 Leitseil um den Hals werfen lassen, um uns mit Russland zu 
brouillieren. Die Freundschaft von Russland ist uns viel wichtiger als die vOD Bul- 
garien und die Freundschaft von alien Bulgarenfreunden, die wii hiet bei uns im 
Lande haben." 

" Ibid., pp. aib-ifj. 
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Austria was operating under a guarantee of security which Bis- 
marck had no intention to diminish. 

The Chancellor enlarged upon the difficulties of his position, 
acting at once as Anwall des Friedens und Friedensadvokat, hold- 
ing the balance between Russia and Austria in the interest of the 
peace of Europe.'* Peace, and only peace, he affirmed, was the 
object of Germany's policy in the East. Nevertheless, he did not 
close his speech without a hint at the desirabihty of a stronger 
policy on the part of other Powers. "England can fight Russia," 
he remarked, a propos of nothing but his cherished alternative to 
the policy he publicly professed, "without herself having to fear 
any serious damage at the hands of Russian forces. . . . But for 
us the case is very different." " 

^ Thus is the exposition of policy complete. With France Ger- 
many stands in a relation of deliberately chosen hostility. Ger- 
man diplomacy is interested in holding off Russia from taking the 
French side. Yet the affected regard for Russia's interests in 
Bulgaria covers a secure guarantee of Austrian interests and a 
determination to serve them in the long run. If an arrangement 
like that of 1877 will not meet the needs of the situation, a com- 
bination like that of 1878 is to be expected. 

The speech made the impression upon Europe which Bis- 
marck's utterances could always be counted upon to produce. 
The forcible candor of his expressions carried conviction of his 
sincerity into most quarters. Official Russia and the ' Western ' 
wing of opinion accepted his declarations upon the Eastern 
Question at their face value, finding an explanation in his power- 
lessness to follow any other course." The Panslavists, through 

" JTadeft.xii, p. 1S4. "Wir Uufen dabei Gefahr, dass nir in Oesterretch und noch 
tnehr in Ungam ols nissisch bezeichnct uod in Russland fUr Saterreichisch gebfdten 
werden. Das milsseo wir um gefallea lasseQ; wenn es uns gelingt, den eigenen 
Frieden und den Europas su erhalten, so woUen wir una das auch gem geFaltcn 

" Ibid., p. 36j. 

" B-facTHHiTb EepoDu, Febniary, 1887, p. 859; Corti, p. 393. The matter was 
taken up by a special council at St. Petersburg, at which the chief of the general 
staS, General Obruchev, argued against accepting Bismarclt's assurances and for 
joining France in a war upon Germany; but Giers and the party of the German 
alliance carried the day. January 23, ;887, Wolkenstein to Kilnolcy. 
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their apostle, Katkov, expressed other views, but laid the blame 
for Russia's betrayal to her own stupidity.'^ The danger of a war 
between Germany and France was generally taken seriously, 
though opinions differed, naturally, as to the responsibility for the 
threat. The fact that the German publications dwelt upon the 
peril constantly, displaying increasing vehemence in their de- 
nunciations of France, was a consequence mainly of the Reichs- 
tag's refusal to adopt the government's military programme 
unless the period of its application were cut from seven years to 
three. The issue had been referred to the country; and propa- 
ganda must be made to influence the elections. France got more 
and more attention in the German press; Bulgaria, less and less. 
It was assumed that Germany's peaceful counsels had prevailed in 
regard to that problem, and that both Russia and Austria had 
decided to be reasonable.'* 

As far as Russia was concerned, this assumption was suffi- 
ciently justified by the attitude of Alexander III. When Bis- 
marck's despatch of December 14 was at last read to him, on the 
4th of January, he declined, indeed, to go into the references to 
France, but he expressed great satisfaction with the declarations 
respecting the Bulgarian question. He also spoke of the entente 
intime with Prussia as the "pivot of his policy," only regretting 
that state's decision to ally herself with Austria." Bismarck's 
speech further reassured him. The Chancellor was able to inform 
the other German courts: "My statement has had its intended 
effect on both sides. The Emperor Alexander is, for the lime be- 
ing, calmed and contented, and no mistrust or resentment has 
been aroused against us in Vienna," '* 

But if the effect produced by the speech upon the state of feel- 
'* Katkov ncnte in [he Moscow CatclU: "It can be seen what a pitiful t61e our 
diplomacy has been playing in suburdinaCing Russia to the ally of our enemy. Ger- 
many is closely bound to Austria, and Austria is crawding Russia out of the East by 
damaging her most vital interests. Austria could never have competed with Russia 
so boldly and, alas t so successfully if she had not been supported by Germany. That 
is why the latter finds herself forced to play the doubtful and equivocal rOle ot posing 
atonceas^rnrumtr and orofoj of the peace." Cyon,p. 114. 
" Prcussischt Jahrbiicktr, February, i-SS?, p. 173, 
" C.F.O., V, pp. 115-116. January s, 1B87, Billow to Bismarck. 
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ing in the Austrian capital could not be called one of mistrust, it 
was at least one of misgiving. This was as Bismarck desired, for 
he was extremely anxious at this moment to restrain Austria from 
any conduct irritating to Russia. His marginal comments on a 
leport, describing the mental attitude of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph as 'depressed,' were: "That was necessary; better than if 
it were adventurous." " K&lnoky was even di^laying a readiness 
to renew the treaty of the League of the Three En^roiB." Un- 
der these circumstances, Bismarck felt justified in pushing the 
development of the French 'war scare' with new v%or. 

n 

The dissolution of the Reichstag had hardly been announced 
when the German new^>apers began accumulating evidence of 
hostile designs on the part of France. The whole course of de- 
velopments from then on is strongly reminiscent of the events of 
1875. First came the pilii^ up of minor incidents — items con- 
cerning French piurchases of horses, of adds used in the manu- 
facture of explosives, of lumber for the construction of temporary 
barracks in garrison and frontier towns. A touch of almost comic 
relief was later provided by an article suggesting that these new 
constructions were designed as quarters for the famous ' fourth 
battalions,' which had figured so largely in the crisis of 1875. 
Prohibitions upon the export of horses were proclaimed by Ger- 
many, Austria, and Rxissia. In a note of December 22, approving 
the recommendation of the minister of war for the German regu- 
lation, Bismarck had written: "A general prohibition on the ex- 
port of horses, provided it is at all justified, would also have a 
useful parliamentary effect and . . . would bring home the situa- 
tion in a properly comprehensible light to the voters in the event 
of new elections."" In a despatch to the charg€ d'affaires at 
Paris, the Chancellor remarked: "The imperial government is 
considering the question of calling the French government's atten- 
tion to the seriousness of measures which are likely to mislead the 

" G. F. O., V, p. IS3- 

" iWi., V, pp. »is-ai7- January 7, 17, ReuM to Bismarck. 

*> Deutsche AUegemeive Ztilung, April 16, igia. 
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people as to the unquestionable desire of both governments to 
maintain peace." *° 

A rumor of this formidable intention, published in the London 
Daily News, led to the panic of January 24 on the Paris Bourse — 
the first of a series of such crises affecting the French and German 
stock exchanges in rapid succession. The rumor developed that 
Germany was about to ask explanations of France's military 
measures. \l^a.?,demeA\}y the NorddeulscheAliegemeineZeitung; 
but the denial was followed in the same column by a communica- 
tion from Lorraine to the effect that local opinion there had 
reached the "firm conviction that there will soon be war." 

Bismarck was neglecting no means of confirming this convic- 
tion. On January 22 Hohenlohe had come to interview his chief 
on the advisabihty of certain local measures in Alsace-Lorraine. 
"I asked Bismarck," he writes, "if he approved of my proceeding 
against the French officers. He replied that he quite approved, 
only he thought it would be necessary to reintroduce the system 
of compulsory passes. This would emphasize the existing separa- 
tion and alienation and react usefully upon the elections. Bis- 
marck thinks it likely that war will break out at no distant date. 
He says that Boulanger may make a coup d'ital at any moment, 
and then cause a rupture. The concentration of troops on the 
frontier, the mobilization, is forcing similar measures upon us." *' 
Similar utterances were reported to the Belgian minister at the 
same period.*" It appears from a conversation reported by him 

" C. F. O., vi, p. 167. January 21, Bismarck to Leyden. 

» Hohenlohe, ii, p. 404 (Araer., ii, p. 371). 

" Zur euTopdischen Palilik, v, pp. 166-167. January ^8, 18S7. Count van der 
Straten Ponthoz reports, as received from a sure source, a conversation in which Bis- 
marck discussed the situation: "Les conjonctures prfsentes ont beaucoup de gravili. 
Le Chancelier se defend d'en exag^rar les perils pour intimider les (lecteurs. Comme 
il I'a dit dans ses rtcents diacours au Reichstag, il pr£voit qu'une guerre entre I'Alle- 
magne et la France est inevitable, . . . Devant cette certitude d'une nouvelle 
guerre le parti militaire demandc avec fncrgie qu'elle soit entreprise sans tarder, 
brsque la France n'a pas complftf encore Is rtorganisation de son armfe. . . . 
L'ajoumement de la guerre qui o'cmpCchera paa la guerre, diminue lea chances de 
succis de rAllemagne. II y a pour le Chancelier une Uis gtande responsabilit£ i 
rfsister aux gf n£raux qui poussent A une guerre immfdiate." Bismarck's apologists 
are able to cite many utterances voicing their hero's aversion to the doctrine of 
' preventive wars '; but he appears to have deviated from these opinions on more 
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that, as in 1875, Bismarck was allowing himself to be swayed by 
the military alarmists and was again playing with their idea of a 
' preventive war ' to take France before she should be ready to 
begin. The party in favor of such a decision was numerous, 
powerful, and determined. The crown prince adhered to its 
views.** It was a force in the state which the Chancellor could not 
possibly ignore. 

The opinion that war was n«ar was shared by most observers. 
The London Tima, on January 25, voiced a well considered con- 
clusion that the danger was real and that it was in great part 
attributable to Bismarck. "We have not disguised our convic- 
tion," ran the leading article, "that the existing relations of the 
European Powers are painfully strained, and that this tension 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged without the risk, if not the cer- 
tainty, of a collision. ... If Germany, under the guidance of 
Prince Bismarck, were free to deal only with the French Govern- 
ment, it is quite conceivable that, in spite of all pacific protesta- 
tions, an appeal would again be made to the arbitrament of the 
sword." 

Before the close of the month, it was beginning to look as if the 
threat of war had passed the bounds of mere election propaganda 



than one occasion. The most notorious one was in 1S75, as to which I may refer to 
my article, "The War-Scare of 1875," in the American Historictd Review, January, 
1919, Much new material has come 1:0 light since the publication of this article; 
but 1 (eel that its general conclusions stand, although they are attacked by Hans 
Herzfeldt in his Die ieuhch-franiDnsche Ktiegsgcfakr von iSj; (Berlin, igii). 
Final judgment on the affair still awaits the puhlication of Goriainov's article, 
nhich has been found, but not yet printed. 

" Vidfan! consules nc quid respubltca delrimenti capiat (Cassel. 1890), p. 38. 
"Diese Sachlage war denn auch in zahlieichen Kreisen erkannt, und diese Kreise 
driingten zu einem tapferen Entschluss; das Bemtihen dieser entschlossenen Manner 
ist nicht an das Tagealicht der OeSentlichkeit getreten. Zweifellos jedoch ist es, 
dass der damalige Kronprinz diese Aasicht vertrat, und aller Grund Uegt zu der 
Annahme vor, dass auch der Chef des Generalslabs dieselbe Iheilte und seinen be- 
rechtigten Einfluss in diesem Sinne geltend machte. Von dieser Zeit hauptsfichlich 
Rtammt die wiedcr auftsuchende und stets gelSugnete Annafame einer politischen 
Dnterstriime die zum Kriege dr&nge. ... In diesem Sinne hat ohne Zweifel eine 
politischc UnterstrOmung bestanden die sith im Gegensatz wusste zu unserer 
officiellen Politik; ob auch im Gegcnsatz lum Filrsten Bismarck muss dahingestellt 
bleiben." This anonymous pamphlet attracted widespread attention when it wa^ 
published, and was criticized much more on the ground of indiscretion than on that 
of inaccuracy. 
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and had come to express a serious intention on Bismarck's part. 
Pester Lioyd affirmed that such was the case. "In Berlin," it 
asserted, "a war between Germany and France is, as a matter of 
fact, regarded as more probable than would be inferred from the 
information accessible to the general public. The views expressed 
by the newspapers to the effect that the reports concerning French 
armaments are merely circulated by the semi-official German 
press for electoral purposes are erroneous. . . . The Imperial 
Chancellor is represented to have added that the statements in 
question were no electoral manoeuvres, but a warning and a cold 
douciie, which was only turned on with less force this time in order 
not to give provocation. It would, however, be made stronger 
should necessity arise. ... In view of this state of affairs Ger- 
many was compelled to consider whether it was expedient to 
await inactively a French attack." 

The Belgian minister at Berlin went even further. He in- 
formed his government: "It seems quite evident that Prince 
Bismarck, by handing over the East to Russia's predominance, 
has assured himself of the Tsar's non-intervention in any action 
Germany may take on the Rhine. It would be rash to affirm that 
the Chancellor has decided to go to war with France; but there 
is every indication that he foresees a situation which will compel 
him to do so. The thing may come about at any moment. He is 
prepared for it, and he is preparing public opmion as well." " 

The French government had at once taken measures to avert 
more serious developments by conveying assurances to Bismarck 
that Germany's apprehensions were groundless. On January 25, 
the minister of foreign affairs, Flourens, instructed Herbette to 
offer explanations proving that the supposed preparations for war 
were greatly exaggerated. He was not to permit the personality 
of Boulanger to be involved in the discussion. " But," concluded 
Flourens, "you may say that in our country it is not the minister 
of war who decides between war and peace, and that the firm 
resolution of the whole government, including the Chambers, 
which represent public opinion, is to keep the peace." " On the 

» Zur europiischtn FoiUik, v, p. j68. Januuy 18, 1887. 
" Pagte (Senate Report), p. ia6. 
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38th, Herbette reported that he had talked with Bismarck, who 
had repeatedly declared that Germany had no intention of at- 
tacking France, but had received the reciprocal assurance on 
France's part, together with the accompanying e^lanations, 
"with a certain air of polite incredulity." Bismarck had, as 
Flourens feared, centred his complaints upon the person of the 
minister of war. "What I apprehend," be said, "is the accession 
of General Boulaoger to the presidenqr of the council, or even of 
the republic. In that case, there would be war very shortly." " 
This shift of objective in the German campaign from a ques- 
tion of actual measures to one of personalities made it only the 
more dangerous. The sacrifice of a minister would be an even 
more humiliating concession than an explanation of armaments. 
Yet the new form of attack was pursued with redoubled vigor. It 
was taken up by the Berlin Post, which, as it had done in 1875, 
furnished a climax to the crisis. Its article of January 31, ' Auf 
des Messers Schneide,' created almost the same stir as the memo- 
rable, ' 1st der Krieg in Sicht? ' War was inevitable, was the bur- 
den of its croaking, and General Boulanger, the villain of the plot. 
"The impression left on the minds of all observers," it concluded 
its review of the situation, "is that the armaments of France are 
being pushed forward with feverish energy. General Boulanger 
has it no longer in his power to lead the French people back into 
the path of peace, or, if he attempted it, he would have to quit his 
post, burdened with the reproach of having led France to the 
brink of a great peril." A second panic on the Bourse ensued. In 
writing of it to the Times, Blowitz added the observation: "I 
ventine to say that if Prince Bismarck, in his first speech, . . . 
had not specially and by name designated General Boulanger, if 

" Ibid,, p. I3J. Lucius von Ballhausen (p. 366) givesBismarck'soccount of the 
interview; "Er erzfthlte von einer langen, am Tage vorher mit Herbette gcbabten 
EoDversatioD, worin ihn dieser liber Boulonger's Stellung und Einfluss zu benUugcn 
venucbthat. Biamarck habeilun erst Relief gegeben,indenier ihn erwjihnteu.s.w. 
Bismatdc erwiderte: Boulanger i^est la pttrre. Einmal an der Spitze, kann et gar 
nicht anden, die Verbttltnisse wUtden stch st&rker erweisen ab sein Wille, wenn a 
den llberhaupt lUtte, Frieden eu halten. Bismarck bat oSenbai Herbette stark 
eingeheizt, und man hat den Eindnick, als ob sich die Sachen jetzt wieder friedlicher 
gestalteten. Freiiich spiach Biamaick im selbea Atem von der MOglichkeit des 
Ausbruchs des Eriegei In den njlchsten Wochen." 
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he had not made him the ostensible object auned at by Ger- 
many, the General would probably have already fallen. It was 
by describing him in this way that Prince Bismarck wounded the 
national self-love of France, which could not thenceforth permit 
the overthrow of a War Minister so clearly alluded to." 

The belief that war was at hand was spreading in the best in- 
formed circles. It had found a footing at Vienna,** On February 
3, the Berlin stock exchange shared in the panic which had been 
sporadically shaking the Bourse at Paris for the past ten days. 
The occasion was a report of Bismarck's intention to place before 
the Prussian Landtag a project for a loan to cover the first ex- 
penses of the military programme which was being held up by the 
dissolution of the Reichstag. Lucius von Ballhausen's opinion of 
this proposal had been: "A measure which will have the effect of 
a thunderclap. It seems hardly credible that Bismarck should 
take this decisive step as a mere electoral manoeuvre. It means 
war! At least it will be looked upon here as the first move toward 
war." " The proposal was not made after all, as the crisis had 
passed before the time set for it; but the mere rumor of it had all 
the effect Lucius had prophesied. Following the panic which 
resulted, the Italian embassy at Berlin, which had hitherto taken 
a hopeful view of the situation, went over to the camp of the 
pessimists. The only diplomat in Berlin who seems to have per- 
sisted in believing that there was nothing in the whole chorus of 
alarms beyond electoral tactics was Sir Edward Malet, repre- 
sentative of the oldest parliamentary government.*' 

The opinion of the British ambassador was not shared by his 
countrymen at home. The disturbed condition of Europe for the 

" C. F. 0., vi, pp. 170-172. February 4, 1887, Reuss to Bismarck. February 1, 
rEport of Count Wedd, military attache. "Graf K&lnoky glaubt an einen Krieg 
zniachen uos und Fraokreich, er gbubt auch, dass derselbe vod militSrischer Seite 
gewUoscht wird, weil man ihn auf dit Dauer f(it UQvermddlich halte uod dafaer 
die gerade jetzt ftli uns giinstigen Chaucea benutzen mdchte." See also Zur euro- 
pSiscketi PolUik, v, p. 170. Bismarck's contention that (here was no military party 
inGetmonyin ttu5SebK(see thesame, vi, p. iSi) is not convincing. Moreover, he 
contradicted himself damogiaely on this point in his Interview of March 17, with 
Crown Prince Rudolf [infra, pp. 163-164). 

** Biimarck-EriitniTUiigai, p- 366. Cabinet session of January 30. 

" Zur ettropdUchm Polilik, v, p. 173. Febniaiy 11, van der Strateo Ponthor. 
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past month and more had led to a gieat deal of discusdon in 
England as to the policies she should follow in case more serious 
complications arose, and especially as to the attitude she should 
take toward a violation of Belgian neutraJity. The sudden crisis 
in relations between Germany and France brought this discussion 
to a head in a noteworthy letter signed ' Diplomaticus,' published 
by the Standard on February 4. It was accompanied by a leading 
article generally believed officially inspired, approving the doc- 
trine that England was bound by neither interests nor obligations 
to defend Belgium against invasion. The pronouncement was 
regarded as so definite and authoritative that Sir Charles Dilke, 
in his later articles on international politics, treated England's 
abandonment of Belgium as a settled question.** 

With the appearance of this article, it was Belgium's turn to 
take alarm. The Belgian government had already become dis- 
quieted by the discussions in England, but had received highly 
reassuring declarations from English representatives. Now, 
seeing itself abandoned just as the situation was growing most 
critical, it renewed its appeals for assurance of protection with 
redoubled vigor, approaching not only England, but the other 
guarantors of Belgian neutrality as well. The results of these 
inquiries were so little encouraging that the government deemed 
new measures of defence immediately necessary and entered 
upon a programme for fortifying the line of the Meuse.** Leaving 

*■ Pment Paalion, pp. 333-334. See also Sanger and Norton, England's Guaran- 
tet to Belgium and Luxemburg (London, 1915). 

" if.il.i;., Decembers, 1887. Brussels, December i. "AlsnachderAufliisung 
dei deutschen Reichstags im Januar die M6gUchkeit eines deutsch-fnnz&sischen 
Krieges in bedenkliche Nfihe gerilckt war, ricbtete die belgbche Regiening zwei 
Noten an die europaische GrossmKchte. Die eine derselben war an das Cabinet von 
St. James gerichtet und enthielt die Anfrage, wie sich das Ministerium Salisbury zu 
den olficittsen engliscben Pressliundgebungen gegen den Scbuti der belgischen Neu- 
trmlitJlt verhalte. Die zweitc Note ging an alle GaiantiemScbte ab und spracb den 
Wunscb BUS, dieselben mOchten die feierliche Veisicherung abgeben, dass sie eine 
Verletiung der belgischen Neutralit&t gegebenen Falles mlt Wa£feDgewalt verbin- 
dem nerden. Die Antworten . . . lauteten so zuversichtlicb, dass die Regiening 
schonimMSradie . . . Maasbefestigung decreliren liess." See also Schwertfeger, 
Der geistige Kamfif um die VcrUlxung der bdgiscken NeulraliiSi (Berlin, 1919). A 
controversy arose over this incident in 1917. On March 14, the British go veniment 
officially stated that the Standard article bad been instantly repudiated through the 
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a^de the vexed question of England's actual intentions regarding 
Belgium, the fact which stands out in all this discussion is the 
evident feeling in both countries that the danger of war was 
pressing and real. 

That danger went on increasing. Early in February, while the 
atmosphere was stormy with rumors of the proposed Prussian 
military loan, the German command assembled 72,000 reservists 
in Alsace-Lorraine, ostensibly to receive instruction in the use of 
the new magazine rifles. Legitimate as was the excuse, the meas- 
ure was unquestionably a most dangerously provocative one to 
take under the circumstances. Boulanger's demand for counter- 
measures was restrained by President Grevy; but the French 
minister of foreign affairs hastened to the German ambassador to 
ask an explanation of the extraordinary proceeding. The situation 
of a few days before was neatly reversed. France was now making 
the very demand she had so resented on Germany's part, and was 
by so much putting herself in the wrong. Count Miinster's reply 
to the questions of Flourens was moderate, but well calculated to 
take advantage of the situation." He gave the official reason for 
the calling out of the troops. "He added that 25,000 more would 
be called for the same reason, but that, under the existing circum- 
stances, the German government, if it wished to make trouble, 
would have much more cause to complain of the hasty con- 
structions on our eastern frontier and of the immoderate lan- 
guage of General Boulanger. Without presenting any formal 
. <iemand or explicit ultimatum, Count Miinster dwelt upon the 
necessity of our getting General Boulanger out of the ministry if 
we really wished to avert the complications which seemed to be 

minister at Brussels. The Sorddcutsche AUgemeitK Zeilung, on August 19, printed a 
reply based on re^arches in the Belgian archives. Tbe actual files of despatches 
were said to have been removed; but enough fragments were patched together from 
notebooks, registers, and letters lo show that, while de&nile assurances had been 
given in January, the tone o[ England's representatives in February was decidedly 
that Belgium must shift for herself. Only the transactions with England are dealt 
with by the writer; but from the title, ' 1 England,' appearing at the head of anci- 
tracl from an inventory of converaations, it may be concluded that other Powers 
were consulted too. 

* Pagia (Senate Report), pp. 3)7-338. February 7, Flourens to Herbette. 
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impending."" The parallel with the later DelcassS incident is 
too deadly to be missed. 

Germany's plan of campaign appeared to be taking shape with 
startling clearness. France's nerves had been unstrung by per- 
sistent nagging. She was already taking false steps. The attack 
was becoming centred upon Boulanger, the hothead and popular 
hero of the cabinet. War was as close as it had ever been during 
the crisis of 1875: the slightest word or act on either side might 
upset the trembling balance. The telegraphic correspondence of 
the German financier, Bleichroder, which was somehow tampered 
with by the French, indicated that Germany was deliberately 
forcing upon France the choice between Boulanger's dismissal and 
war." The same correspondence gives a clew to the reason why 
the whole storm, just as it seemed on the point of breaking, sud- 
denly blew over with no damage done. One of Bleichroder's tele- 
grams stated that, while Germany was fully prepared to strike, 
she was waiting on assurances as to the attitude of Russia." 
Again, as in 1875, the maintenance of peace in Europe depended 
upon Russia's word. And again the French government had 
lodged its appeal at St. Petersburg in advance. 

Toward the end of Janua.ry, Flourens had imparted to the 
Russian ambassador his anxiety at the turn affairs were taking, 
assuring him of France's intention to do all in her power to keep 
the peace.** A similar communication was made through the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg." Flourens also confided 
to Julius Hansen, private counsellor of the Russian embassy, his 
fear that Germany intended to make some formal representation 

» Emile Flourens, Alexandre III. (Paris, 1894), pp. 311-312. 

" NevrtoQ,ii, p. 384. "MessagescanieUiroughBleidir6derand membersof the 
kaute finance in Paris, who expressed the opinion that if Boulanger remained in 
office, war with Germany was certain." 

" PagSs (Senate Report), p. sag. February i), Flourens to Herbelte. "On & 
saisiuiieil£pJchedeBleichroeder,d3n£ laquelle 11 dit que la guerre est d&id^et que, 
pout nous la declarer, rAUemagne n'attend qu'unc chose, c'est que la Russie ait 
promis sa neutrality." 

" GonaiDOv in American Bistoriaii SEnfeic, January, 1518, p. 331. According to 
Goriaiaov's account, Flourens made the damaging admission that "Fiance would 
not attack Germany unless the latter were strongly engaged elsewhere." 

** Daudet, AUiatiet, p. J13. 
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on the subject of France's alleged armaments.*" But he was wise 
enough to interfere with the ill advised attempt of Boulanger to 
send a personal letter to the Tsar — a project which would have 
resulted in more hann than good." The accounts of still other 
communications with the Tsar may be disregarded : Flourens's 
official measures sufficed to acquaint him with the state of af- 
fairs.*^ When Mohrenheim reported to his government that what 
France desired was moral support in case a demand for disarma- 
ment were made, the Tsar wrote on the margin of the despatch 
that she should have it. But Giers's official reply was that the 
apprehensions of Flourens appeared to him exaggerated, as Bis- 
marck had always assured Russia that he would not attack 
France. He added that the surest way to put France in real 
danger would be to let Bismarck suspect her of any private deal- 
ings with Russia." 

What Bismarck was waiting for was some further action on 
certain proposals which Count Peter Shuvalov had made to him 
in a conversation on January 10, just the day before his inflam- 
matory speech in the Reichstag. Following up his own suggestion 
made to Count Herbert Bismarck a few days before, inspired by 
the German despatch of December 14, the Russian diplomat had 
submitted to the Chancellor a draft of a Russo-German treaty. 
The basis of this agreement was that, in return for Germany's 

" Hansen, Mohrenheim, p. j8. 

" Both Baron Beyens. the Belgian minisler. and Lord Lyons, the British ani- 
bassodor, repotted this incident in despatches dated, respectively, Februaiy 8 and 
February i8 {Zur europSUcken Polilik,v, p. 171; Newton, ii, p. 387). According to 
their accounts, the stoiy of the occurrcoce whs told by Madame FlouRns during a 
visit to the daughter of the German ambassador, Count MUnster. When FburenB 
heard about the letter he had made a lively scene in the council of mimaters, threat- 
ening to resign if it were sent. The project was disapproved and abandoned. See 
also C. F. O., vi, p. 176, note. 

** Flourcns.inhislifcofAleiander III (pp.3ii-3i3), wrote: " Par une voie con- 
fidentielle et sCire, il fut fait part directement k I'empereur Ale:iandre III de I'im- 
ininencc du danger. Le Tsar &l i^pondre aussitAt qu'il allait employer toute son 
autorilf 1 amenet uo denouement pacifique." Cyon (p. 115) tells of a personal let- 
ter wrilten by President Grfvy, 

" GoriainoV, loc. at. The dale, January 12, is given [or Giers's despatch, with- 
out specifying whether it is Russian or Gregorian style. Thecootert of events makes 
it almost certainly the former — that b, Febniary 3 by the calendar of Western 
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friendly neutrality toward an attempt to close the Straits, Russia 
would observe the same friendly neutrahty " dans tout conflit qui 
pourrait surgir entre I'Allemagne et la France."" With Bis- 
marck's eager approval, Shuvalov had returned to press this pro- 
posal at St. Petersburg. 

After a month or so had passed, however, without his hearing 
any more of the matter, Bismarck began to grow doubtful of any 
practical results from this advantageous proposition. According 
to several accounts, the German ambassador, about the 6tli of 
February, called for a definite decision on it and was rebuffed.*' 
No confirmation of these statements is to be found in the pub- 
lished documents of the German foreign office: if the ambassador 
mentioned the matter, it would appear that he acted without 
specific instructions. On the 17th, Bismarck wrote him: "Your 
Excellency was informed by the Russian ambassador, on your 
latest visit to Berlin, of the discussions between Count Peter 
Shuvalov and myself a few weeks ago about a Russo-German 
agreement. Since there has been no further word concerning 
Shuvalov's proposal, I conclude that it was unsuccessful, and that 
we may not count upon Russia's wiUingness to go into it. There 
is no need to bring up the matter, as to do so would give the im- 
pression that our need of such an agreement is more urgent than 
Russia's, and would be misinterpreted." ** 

There was also, by this time, little doubt as to what Russia's 
attitude would be toward a Franco-German war. In the early 
days of February, Russian newspapers were generally proclaiming 
that she could not permit a decisive defeat of France. Through 
K&lnoky came reports that Giers himself had used similar lan- 
guage." There was, then, for these further reasons, no need to 
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" C. F.0.,¥. pp. II4-J1S. 

" Figaro, October ig, 1887. Cyon, pp. 198, ij4. The second reference is to a 
e from Cyon's diary under date of February 10, 1887, repeating the story as 
told him by Katkov in person. Andrt Mfvil, De la paix dt Ftancfort d la CoHfiretict 
d'Algearoi (Paris, 1909), p. v, introduction. Hansen, Mokrenheim, pp. 30-31. 
Daudet, "Le rigne d'Alexandre III," in Reime da deux Mondts, May ij, 191Q. 
Corli, p. 354. Salisbury, according to letters to Queen Victoria which she com- 
municated to Prince Alexander, believed that something of the sort took place. 

" Ci^.O-.v, p. J18. 

" Jfruf., V, p. 919. February to, Reuss to Bismarck. Passage quoted in a despatch 
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ask a final decision on the Shuvalov proposals. As Bismarck 
wrote at the close of the month, the silence concerning these was 
rendered doubly significant by "the attitude of even the officious 
Russian press toward us, which differs only in form, but not in 
spirit, from that of the private professionally fanatic sheets." *' 
In fact, the inspired Nord of Brussels was using language which, 
a few days before, had been that of only the most ardent Pan- 
slavists.*" Through all possible channels it was made known to 
Europe in general that the attitude of the government was " that 
Russia need not hasten the solution of the Bulgarian question, 
but has to fix her attention chiefly on near eventualities in the 
direction of the Rhine, which are destined to become the principal 
factors in the solution of the Bulgarian question." *" After the 
clouds had blown over, the conservative 'Western' review, Viest- 
nik EvTopy, gave a reasoned and rather enlightening summary of 
what had occurred. Russia had declined a disreputable bargain, 
the proposal of which cast doubts upon the sincerity of all Ger- 
many's peaceful professions. The conclusion as to Bismarck's in- 
tentions was that he had meant, in addition to influencing German 
pubUc opinion, to coerce France into getting rid of her objection- | 
able minister of war and into a reduction of her programme of I 
armaments.^' 

from Scbwemitz, February 11. Bismarck's marginal note to the effect that Fiance 
was also necessary to Germany as a "maritime counterpoise to England," further 
elaborated In a despatch of February JS to Schweinltz (vi, pp. 177-178), is no con- 
vincing evidence of peaceful intentions. He added, significantly: "so wird sich im 
nSchsten Kriege, wenn wir siegen, eine sjJionende Behandlung empfehlen, gerade 
wie0sterreithgegenllberi866." All this was calculated lo reassure Russia as to the 
consequences of leaving him a Iree hand. 

" G. F. 0., V, p. aio. February 28, Bismarck to Schweiniti. 

" Katkov wrote in the MoscmcGautle on February 3: "The policy of Berlin is 
manipulating tbe events in the East in such a way as to drag us into them and dis- 
tract our attention. Butall these projects will fail. Russia wishes first of all to keep 
close watch on what happens In the West , knowing very well thai the East will not 
escape her. The Elastem troubles are instigated elsewhere: they are phenomena and 
not causes. Perhaps Russia will prefer to occupy herself rather with the causes than 
with the phenomena." Cyon, pp. 230-131. 

" Nord. February jo. See also Times, February 11 (St. Petersburg, February 
17); and Polilischc Contspondenz, February 17, St Petersburg correspondence. 

" B'hcTHBm Esponu, March, 1887, pp. 398-309. 
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The conclusion is charitable. Bismarck would doubtless have 
been quite satisfied with such a result; but the probability is that 
he was considering a much more far-reaching solution — that, as 
in 1875, he was prepared to go to the length of war if circum- 
stances had proved favorable and if France had withstood his 
pressure to the extent of making it the only way of accomplishing 
his ends. When circumstances turned against him, he wasted no 
laments over lost opportunities, but carefully covered all traces of 
having looked for any. One object he had attained: the elections 
of February 21 gave the government a solid majority for its army 
i bill. The future was that much more secure at least. Yet Bis- 
marck let it be understood that he did not consider the danger 
passed for good: the crisis was subject to revival at any time.** 
This attitude was disquieting ; but the consequences of a defeat at 
the polls had been even more terrifying to contemplate." Hap- 
pily, the campaign of propaganda, fraught with danger as it was, 
had so roused public opinion that the result was never very much 
in doubt. With the parliamentary victory, this first crisis of 1887 
had come to an end." 

From Bismarck's deahngs with France and Russia at this time, 
from his own words and the opinion of contemporaries, the im- 
pression distinctly emerges that something extraordinary was 

* Zur earopdischen Politik, v, p. 174. February 11, van der Straten PoDthoz: 
"Les dispositions pocibques du chancelter ne modifient pas scs pifvisions i l'£gard 
de la Fiance. Dans sa ricente vi^te i I'Ambassade d'Angleterre, il a renouvelf i 
Sir Edward Molet ses dfckratioiu faites au Reichstag, de ne pas attaquer la France, 
n en prenait I'engagement en homme ci'honneur, et cependant il £tait certain, a-t-Il 
dit, que le Gjniral Boulanger d^larerait la guerre i rAUemagne, aus5it6t que le 
pouvoir setait dans ses mains. Le chancelier se uiontre pacifique , mais il ne dfaarme 
pas compiitement," 

*• Ibid., V, p, 177. February i3, Errembault de Dudzecle (St. Petersburg): "De 
I'avis unanime du public russe, si les elections parlementaires de I'Alleniagne sont 
favorablcs au Prince de Bismarck, I'^vcntualitf d'une guerre frunco-allcmande 
n'aura pas dispanie pour cela de I'horizon, mais si le Chancelier au contraire fprouve 
UD£cbec,eUedevicndracertaine." Cyon,p.33S. Katkov expressed similar opinions 
toCyonduring the latter's visit of February la-ij.but went to the length of adding 
that Russian military authorities expected Bismarck also to forestall a possible at- 
tack from that side by taking the offensive in the East. 

" Chiala (p. 465) quotes a telegram from Herbette on March 11, foUo?ring the 
passage of the army bill by the Reichstag; "L'orage est passt; tout est tnnquille. 
On peut termer les parapluies ct ouvrir les parasols." 
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afoot. That impresaon is strengthened by still another develop- 
ment. The crisis with France coincides with the mconent of 
Bismaick's final energetic effort to put through the negotiations 
with Italy and England. By a sudden and ingenious combina- 
tion of moves he effected at once England's entanglement with 
the Triple Alliance and a renewal of that compact upon terms 
which steadied Ita^'s shaky loyalty. Success came just in time 
to help him out in a war with Fran<x, had it occurred, though 
only after the immediate possibility of it had died away. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND ENGLAND 
I 

The parliamentary victory on the military question was supple- 
mented almost at the same time by the diplomatic victoiy of the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance, Throughout the crisis of early 
February the issue in this field had remained in doubt, despite the 
fact that this crisis had stimulated Bismarck to new efforts and 
had substantiated the peril, which he held before Kalnoky's eyes, 
of a conflict with France. The Austrian government had, in fact, 
rebelled against the Chancellor's bullying, which had culminated 
in his speech of January ii. In an interview with Reuss on the 
1 6th, KSJnoky had taken back all his offers of concessions to Italy. 
If Austria was to get no support at all in maintaining her interests 
against Russia in the Near East, he declared, she must firmly de- 
cline to go out of her way to back up Italian interests against 
France in the Mediterranean.' Even the Balkan agreement he 
now proposed to limit to a simple engagement to notify of impend- 
ing action. 

The outlook for an understanding seemed desperate, when Bis- 
marck produced a new solution. Robilant was mduced to accept 
the happy idea of splitting up the responsibility for what he de- 
sired. He was brought to demand of Austria acceptance only of 
the Balkan clause, and to content himself with an engagement 
from Germany alone for support in the Mediterranean.' This 

' C. P.O., iv, pp. J33-334. January 16, 1887, Rcuss to Bisnmrck.' Pribram, 
'. P- '93 (Amer., il, pp. 67-68). January 17, 1887, Reuss to Bismarck. K41noky 
observed; "JeoffenbarerdieTalsachefUr Freund und Feind wird, dassOsterreich- 
Ungam fUr seine uoleugbaren InteresBen an seiner SUdostgreiwe allein einzutreteD 
haben wird, je meht unsere Gegner hierin eine Ennunterung, unsere Freunde eine 
Entmutigung erblicken werden, desto mehr milssca wir bedacht seia, una in kein- 
eriei Vcrbindlichkeiten einzuUssen, welcbe uns ausserhalb uoserer Interessempblre 
engagieren." 

* G. F. 0., iv, p. 341. January ij, Bismarck to Reusa. 
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partition of engagements narrowed the issue to a proposition ac- 
ceptable to Austria. Kalnoky admitted as much, yet still proposed 
conditions. The status quo in the Balkans must include Austria's 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the annexation of which 
should entail no obligations. The principle of compensation for 
other gains must never involve the Trentino. Italy should bind 
herself to take part in a Russian war.' When Robilant objected 
to the last condition, unaccompanied by an Austrian pledge 
against France, it was droppwd. For the rest, Bismarck, just 
then in the most acute throes of his crisis with France, labored 
furiously to bring matters to a conclusion before hostilities should 
break out. He succeeded in reconciling these differences only 
after the possibility of a war had been eliminated by other con- 
siderations. 

The sudden success encountered by Bismarck's idea of freeing 
Austria from responsibility for the Mediterranean guarantee was 
made possible only by the success of another plan which placed 
the greater part of that obligation on England's shoulders.* Ne- 
gotiations with England had been making reasonable progress 
since the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill at the beginning 
of the year. More than one factor was involved. Besides giving 
support to Italy in the Mediterranean, England must be enlisted 
actively in the opposition to Russia in Bulgaria. As a direct gain 
from her adhesion to the Triple Alliance, England might expect 
its support in putting through the second convention with Turkey 
regulating England's tenure of Egypt and the terms of evacuation, 
which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff had been sent to negotiate at ^ 
Constantinople. 

On the Bulgarian matter, the English government had reached 



iQ (Ainer., ii, p. 73). February 2, KSlnoky lo SifieWnyi. The 
given in Reuss's despatch of February 1, printed in G. P.O., 



' Pribram, i, ] 
last condition is 
iv, pp. 144-246. 

* Another consideration in his favor, however, was Lhc fact that, 
15. the positbn of Italy as a free agent had been weakened by her denunciation of 
the commercial treaty of 1881 with France — the prelude to the disastrous tariff 
war between the two countries. The defeat of Dogall has been alleged as a cauK of 
Robilant's change of attitude; but news of that disaster did not reach Rome until 
February i , some days after his acceptance of the idea of separate treaties, which 
broke the deadlock. 
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a fairly satisfactory position. Salisbury told the Lords on Jan- 
uary 27: "Our desire in reference to the condition of things in 
the South-East of Europe is, in the first place, to perform our 
duties as signatories of the Treaty of Berlin; and in the second 
place, we wish ... to strengthen and to uphold the freedcan of 
those Christian communities which, in proportion as they main- 
tain their freedom and cohe^n, will be the greatest security 
against any pos^le overflow of military power into that dis- 
tracted part of Europe." Referring directly to Russia, his defini- 
tion of policy was: "We do not desire to deny to Russia any 
legitimate object she may have in view; on the contrary, subject 
to the conditions which I have already stated, we shall be glad 
that her legitimate wishes should be fulfilled. But we feel, above 
all things, that the influence whidi she may claim in ctHisequence 
of race, or faith, or histoiy, must not be expanded into domina- 
ti<m." * The Austrian press found this attitude weak and yield- 
ing.* Yet it reasserted England's position in principle without 
attaching any of Churchill's troublesome conditions to the 
practice. 

As for the special accord with Italy, Robilant had begun his 
efforts to attain it as soon as Bismarck's suggestion came to him.' 
Salisbury had shown himself favorably impressed by the proposal, 
but entertained some doubts about its general effect and its 
practicability from a constitutional point of view.' In order to 
hasten matters, Bismarck himself took a hand by having a long 
talk with the British ambassador, on February i, into which 
entered all the matters involved in this important transaction. 
Bismarck admitted to Sir Edward Malet the existence of "a sort 
of alliance" with Italy, the usefulness of which was impaired, he 
said, by Italy's inability to make use of sea transport in the event 
of a war involving a strong naval power. "But this could be 
remedied," he added, "with England's help, by an arrangement 
which would assure these two Powers the supremacy of the Medi- 
terranean." When Sir Edward Malet objected that England 

* Hansard, 3d series, eccx, coL. 36-37. • N. F. P., January i8. 

' G.F.O.,iv,p. 197. January 31, report from Hatzfeldt.ambasudOT at London. 

* Ibid., iv, pp. 197-398. Febniaiy 2, from the same. 
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could not enter into an accord directed specifically against 
France, Bismarck went on to threaten: "If England persists in 
withdrawing from all participation in European politics, we shall 
have no further reason to withhold our approval of French de- 
sires in Egypt or those of Russia in the Near East, however far 
they go," He indicated the scope which he intended the proposed 
agreement to attain by saying that Austria needed help besides 
that of Italy in maintaining her Balkan interests, and that these 
would be much more secure "if England stood back of Italy." 
As for Germany's rSle in this connection, he coniined himself to 
saying that she would hold France in check, but maintained that 
this was no small service.' 

When this conversation was reported to London, Lord Salis- 
bury agreed that Bismarck had set forth a " desirable grouping of 
the Powers, including England. " He also made haste to assure 
himself that Germany's continued support of his Egyptian policy 
would be one of the conditions of the new accord,"* 

The temptations offered by Bismarck coincided with a perverse 
phase in the conduct of France which went far to overcome Eng- 
land's reluctance to enter combinations against her. Incidents 
involving the Newfoundland fisheries, the New Hebrides, Egypt, 
Morocco, and Dongorita had followed upon each other in such 
rapid succession that, on February 5, Lord Salisbury wrote to 
Lyons at Paris: "The French are inexplicable. One would have 
thought that under existing circumstances it was not necessary 
to make enemies — that there were enough provided for France 
by nature just now. But she seems bent upon aggravating the 
patient beast of burden here by every insult and worry her inge- 
nuity can devise. ... It is very difficult to prevent oneself from 
wishing for another Franco-German war to put a stop to this in- 
cessant vexation." ^' Sinister words, coming at a time when 
Bismarck was actually expecting license for such a war from St. 
Petersburg! Yet the war scare was over before arrangements 
were completed between England and the Triple Alliance. 

' G. F. 0., iv, pp. J01-30J. February 3, Bismarck to Hatifeldt. Crispi, pp. 130- 
131 {Memoirs, ii, pp. ifti-ibi), 

" G. P. 0; iv, p, 303. Febniary 3, Haufeldt to the foreign office. 

" NewtoD, ii, p. 386. 
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England's relations with that combination of Powers were 
established through Italy alone; but Bismarck was the moving 
spirit of the accord. It never took the form of a treaty of alliance, 
but was confined to an exchange of notes, establishing an entente 
cordiale of the sort British diplomacy has resorted to at times in 
order to get round its responsibilities to Parliament. In this case 
the notes could by no means be called identical; for the British 
Government ignored completely Italy's proposals for reciprocal 
support in Egypt and Tripoli and for mutual support of Mediter- 
ranean policies in general, and substituted ' desires ' for definite 
engagements on the two other points. These were for coopera- 
tion in maintaining the status quo on "the shores of the Euxine, 
the Aegean, the Adriatic and the northern coast of Africa," and in 
preventing the "extension of the domination of any other Great 
Power over any portion of those coasts."" A German despatch to 
Vienna made much of the mention of the Black Sea in the notes, 
and stated: "We have pushed the conclusion of this . . . agree- 
ment so energetically, in order to provide a basis of defence on 
which Austria can rely in case of necessity." '^ And an English 
memorandum sent to Queen Victoria spoke of common action 
with Austria and Italy in restraint of Russia as one of the ob- 
jects of the transaction.'* The German despatch pointed out 
that all this went to show "how much advantage there is for 
Kdlnoky in the alliance with Italy." 

This accomplishment of Bismarck's diplomacy also made it 
easier for Italy to renounce the claim to Austria's support of her 
interests in the Mediterraneaji. With all obstacles out of the 
way and so many considerations raised in its favor, the renewal of 
the Triple Alliance was quickly consummated. It came about in 
complicated wise, requiring four new documents. The treaty of 

" Pribram, i, p. 38 (Amer., i, pp. 96-97). February u, Salisbury to Corti, The 
notification that England was committing hetselt to nothing deiinite was reiterated 
at the beginning and end of the document; "The character of that cotipetation 
most be decided by them, when the occasion for it arises, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. . . . It will be the earnest desire of H. M's. Government to give 
their best coJipeiation, as hereinbefore expressed ■ . ." 

" C F. 0., iv, p. 316. February 16, Bismuck to Reuss. 

n n>!d Fchruwy 23, 
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i88a was left as it stood. An additional act renewed it for another 
five-year term.'* A separate agreement between Italy and Austria 
embodied the Near Eastern clause, its scope extended to cover 
"the regions of the Balkans." Any action by Austria or Italy 
tending to modify the status quo must take place only after an 
accord between the two providing compensation to the other for 
any advantages obtained "beyond the present status quo." '* The 
separate agreement between Italy and Germany called for only 
the joint use of influence to maintain the status quo on the Otto- 
man coasts, leaving a free hand regarding agreements on the 
Egyptian question." Germany further recognized the extension 
of the casus foederis with all its implications to the event of a war 
between Italy and France arising out of the latter's aggression in 
Morocco or Tripoli, and engaged to favor Italian claims to acqui- 
sitions as a result.'* A final protocol, signed by all three parties 
on the same day (February 20) as the other documents, declared 
that the treaties, though separate, were to be considered parts of 
a general accord of spirit. 

The heavy obligations assumed by Germany and forced upon 
Austria in this arrangement indicate the value Bismarck set 
upon retaining Italy in his system of alliances and coalitions. Her 
place had indeed become pivotal, affecting all aspects of his policy 
from the Rhine to the Dardanelles and from the Nile to the 
Danube. His intention to fulfil his promises is indicated by the 
opinion, later expressed to Crown Prince Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
that Italy must be bound to the Central Powers by gifts such as 
Nice, Corsica, Albania, and territories in North Africa." This 
was, of course, loose speaking, but showed the direction of his 
thoughts. 

The total result of the transactions of February was a strength- 
eiung of Bismarck's position in all respects; while the weight of 
the obligations was in fact greatly diminished thiough being 

" Pribram, i, p. 45 (Amer., i. p. 104). 

'* /Wd., i, pp. 44-45 (Amet.. i, p. 108). 

" tbid., i, p. 46 (Amer,, i, pp. : 10-113), ArticleB i and ii. 

" /Wd..i, pp. 46-47 (Amer, i. pp. ii*-ii3). Articles Hi and iv. 

" /Wd.,i,p. 306(Amer.,ii,p.Bo), Nolesof an interview, March 17, 1887. Also 
in Oslerrnckisclir Rundschau, Januury, 19:1:, p, 65. 
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shaied by EngUnd. The application of the Triple Alliance to an 
immediate war with France was a closed possibility before the 
treaties were signed; but the usefulness of the Anglo-Italian 
understanding remained. It only required the adhesion of Aus- 
tria to make it the foundation of a triple accord which would 
effectively block Russia's progress in the Near East and con- 
serve all the interests of the Dtial Monarchy without involvii^ 
Germany except as a last resort. The Austrians were reluctant 
to enter an ^^reement embracing Italy's Mediterranean inter- 
ests, and were very doubtful about cooperating against Russia 
with England on a ba^s admitting the latter's interests, which 
in some respects were more extensive than their own. Some 
attempt was made at a sq>arate understanding on a new basis; 
but Salisbury inasted on Austria's adhesion to the agreement 
with Italy.*" He admitted, however, that she could not be ex- 
pected to take on equal mterest in Mediterranean afEairs." 

Bismarck strongly advised K&lnc^y to enter the accord as it 
stood, granting England's terms in order to be sure of her help, 
which now promised to be sincere and substantial. He spoke of 
the failure of his past efforts at a policy of concessions to Russia 
with at least assumed regret, but let it be seen that he had 
abandoned them. He reiterated his previous declaration that no 
help could be expected from Germany beyond the checking of 
France. In offering this advice, he said, "I am guided only 
by the wish to see Austria strengthened even for contests ex^a 
casum Ttostri foederis.'"* Austria did not follow his advice at 
once, but could not avoid doing so in the end. The treacherous 
intrigue against Russia was practically complete. 

n 

With the Reichstag reduced to order and the army bill as- 
sured, with the Triple Alliance renewed and the attitude of Eng- 
land satisfactorily determined, Bismarck was free to revise his 

" C P.O., iv, p. 330-311. FebniBiy 38, Marcli 5, Hatzfeldt to the foreign office. 
" Ibid., iv, p. 3j6. March 17, Hatzfeldt to Herbert Bismarck. 
' Ibid., iv, p. 314. Much II, Bismarck to Reuss. 
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policy in regard to Eastern Europe, reducing his apparent support 
of Russia to its lowest tenns and allowing the anti-Russian com- 
bination to work out its results. As early as February 1 7 , we find 
him instructing Radowitz, at Constantinople, to withdraw from 
the attitude of support to Russia so strongly assumed at the close 
of the preceding year. Her failure to respond to his recent ad- 
vances (through Shuvalov), he said, was "proof that there b 
little or no willingness on the part of the Russian cabinet to repay 
the services we are able to render it in the East with even so 
much as security against Franco-Russian aggression." In view of 
this disappointment, the significant gravity of which is here evi- 
dent, the German ambassador was, "in all questions of dispute 
between Russia and England, to avoid championing actively the 
views of Russia, . . . and to be even more careful not to oppose 
those of England." As some chance still remained of Russia's 
coming round, Radowit2 was to con&ne himself for the time being 
to an attitude of "reserve and impartiality." " 

MeanwhUe, the war clouds in the West cleared themselves 
away after the German elections, yet not so completely as to 
leave Europe quite reassured. The tone of the German press in 
letting drop the recent theme of war was that it was not doing so 
for good. The utterances of Bismarck himself showed that he still 
had the thought of war with France on his mind. On March 2, 
he confided to the cabinet: "Our relations with France are as 
strained as ever; and wc must look forward to an invasion of 
Alsace if Soulanger ever takes the helm of state." His feeling 
toward the Alsatians was significantly revealed in the remark, 
"If Alsace should be devastated, there would be no great harm 
done; for after its wretched showing in the elections, it deserves 
nothing better." With regard to Russia, he displayed a blustering 
confidence, apparently not damped by the recent setback. "We 
are on as good terms with Russia now as we ever were," was his 
comment. "The last press campaign was conducted by Jomini 
and Katkov, who are following a policy of their own." " And 
again, on March 7, he told his friend, the forester, Booth: "In 

•• C. f. 0., V, p. iig. " Ludui ('on BallhauMD, p. 373. 
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France all depends upon what Boulanger does. . . . Only France 
threatens us: from Russia we have nothing to fear." '* 

This optimism with respect to Russia was not shared by the 
Gennan military authorities, who since the beginning of the year 
had displayed an increasing distrust of their eastern neighbor. 
Toward the end of January, speaking with the Austrian ambas- 
sador, Moltke had seen fit to dwell upon the necessity of employ- 
ing offensive strategy in a coming war with Russia.'^ Several 
considerations combined to turn the attention of the German 
high command in the direction of such a war. For about a year 
the Russians had been working out a scheme of reconcentration 
which shifted the centre of gravity of their active forces far to 
the west — a disposition deenned necessary to compensate for 
the superior railway facilities of Russia's neighbors.'^ In the light 
of political circumstances, these military measures took on a more 
and more alarming significance. The treaty of 1881 was nearing 
its expiration, and as yet no progress had been made toward its re- 
newal. Russia had just administered a sharp rebuil to Germany's 
attempt to take advantage of its provisions. In so doing, she had 
taken the part of France in a manner that boded ill for the future. 
Decidedly, the German army could no longer keep its face turned 
only to the westward. A movement of troops to the eastern 
frontier quietly set in.°* From this moment unquestionably dates 
the conviction that Germany's military resources were still in- 
adequate and in need of further expansion, and even a shiit of 
competent opinion round to the point of view that Russia, not 

" John Booth, PcrsbnlUkc ErinncruHgm an dm Filnten Bismarck (edited by 
Poschinger, Hamburg, 1S99), p. 6g. 
" Corti, pp. agj-atM. 
*' Rkhard von Pfeil, JVnin /aAri: in riissischtn Ditnslen (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 182, 

" KSlnische Zeitung, December 20, 1887. "Der Urspning der allgcmeinen 
Erhiihung des Friedenstandes waren ofl^enkuodig die ungeheuren RUstungen Fiank- 
reichs, durch welche Deutschkod gczwungen wurde, die Tnippenthcile in den 
Reichslanden zu belassen, die in die osClichen Provinzcn gehorten. Ab Russland 
1S87 die Hauptmasse scinei Tnippen nach den Westprovinzen verlegte und in der 
lussischen Pre&se der Ton auEserster Feindseligkeic gegen Deutschland hervottrat, 
schob Deutschland zum ersten Male einige BataiUone imd Schwadronen an die bis 
dabin militfirisch fast entblOssle Ostgianze." 
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France, was the chief military danger to the empire. The influ- 
ence of this conviction upon German foreign policy, however, 
was slow in making itself felt, and did not become formidable until 
late in the year. 

For a time, too, the military threat was accompanied by a real 
danger that the rapprochement between Russia and France would 
develop into a definite agreement. Flourens had exerted himself 
to make the most of his opportunity, probably dreaming even of 
an eventual defensive alliance. Following his usual preference for 
informal negotiations through secret agents, he first suggested 
the establishment of a channel of confidential intercourse with 
the Tsar. Alexander approved the suggestion when it was trans- 
mitted by Mohrenheim.-' Viscount Melchior de Vogue was desig- 
nated for the mission; but on February 27, before he had started, 
Mohrenheira reported the receipt of a letter from Giers stating 
that the Tsar had decided against the proposition.'" A counter- 
proposal followed for a special agreement concerning Bulgaria, to 
which France in turn demurred.^' 

Bismarck combated this drawing together on the part of his 
two neighbors by every means in his power. On the one hand, he 
adopted a conciliatory policy toward France, going apparently 
more than half way toward closing the breach opened by the late 
unpleasantness. He welcomed, even encouraged, the visit, in 
March, of the distinguished engineer, de Lesseps, on a tour 
obviously designed to promote good feeling between the two 
countries. His effusive greeting to the honored guest, in their in- 

" Coriainov in Amerkait Hhlorkal Raiirw, January, 1918, p. 332. The T&ar's 
marginal comment on the despatch was: "This might be very useful to us, in cer- 
tain contingencies [d un memmt donnl], and we ought not to discourage them." 

*■ Hansen, Mohrenheim, p. 36. 

» PrnMjiscfe/oAritfcfcr, April, 1887, p. 373. "EratindiesemMonat (MSra) ist 
von Petersburg in Paris angefragt vorden, was Frankreich thun wUrde, wenn Russ- 
land Bulgarien besetzte. Paris hat geantwortet: das kCnne man sogletch nicht 
sagen, man milsse erst sehcn u. s. w." Newton, ii,p,3g3. March S, 1887, Lyons to 
Salisbury. "I hear on good authority that the Russians have been trying again, 
though without success, to come to a special understanding with the French Gov- 
ernment." G.F.O.,iy,p. 33S. March 17, Hatzfeldt toBismiuck. "LordSaUsbury 
erw&hnte gestem abend auch noch die Demarchen, welche die ru&sische Regierung 
kilizlich in der bulgarischen Frage in Paris geraacht bat." 
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terview of March 1 1 , conveyed the impression that France was in 
no danger of war so long as she behaved herself, but also that a 
grave crisis had been passed which ought to serve as a warning 
for the future. "I am happy to see you," the Chancellor is re- 
ported to have said, "now that the dark clouds have been dis- 
persed. No one wishes for peace more heartily than I. And yet 
pe<^le can believe that I am a warlike man! For a moment I did 
fear things would turn out badly and that I should have to gird on 
my weapons and take the road to the frontier with my people. 
For I must tell you that the greatness of my yearning to live in 
peace with Fran<% would be matched by my zeal for war if ever 
France attacks or threatens us." He closed the conversation with 
high praise of the good intentions and abiUties of President 
Gr^ and the Frendi ambassador, Herbette." 

While Bismarck was thus lulling French susceptibilities, his 
design of hindering the Franco-Russian accord was marvellously 
favored by an event in Russia which came near being a repetition 
of the tragedy of six years before. This was the abortive attempt 
upon the Tsar's life, on March 1/13. There is a mysterious side to 
this event — its connection with the German secret police. The 
effort has even been made to fix the original responsibility for tiie 
plot upon Bismarck.** Is fecit cut prodest, wrote Katkov on the 
i6th. He charge in that form is too gross to be pressed seriously; 
but there is some reason to believe that the German government 
had a foreknowledge of the attempt, which it skilfully exploited to 
produce the maximum moral effect upon the Tsar without ex- 
posing him to actual danger. This foreknowledge was derived 

" Vossiici«Zatu»t,Taai<:hiy, 1887. Zur europaiicken Poliiik.v, pp. i8o-t8i. 
March iS, the Bdgun minbter reported an account of the mieiview by de Lesseps 
which he had received from a sure source: "Je ne serais pas venu i Berlin, . . . 
moi, homme paciGque, si je n'avais pas (ti certain d'y trouver lea mtoes diqxKi- 
ttons. — J'ai dit A I'Empereur et au Prince de Bismarck: il y aeu un malentendu 
entre nous. On nous a attribuf la peoE^ de lechercher des alliances; c'est faux. 
Nous voulonslapaix. M. Grtvy acDCoresept annCcsdeprfsidence. C'est son sep- 
tennal 1 lui. n ne laissera pas djvier le gouvemement de ta direction suivie 
jusqu'& pr^nt. L'Empereur et le Chancelier ont parfaJtemcnt rcfu ces assurances, 
n* m'ont dit que I'Allema^e ne voulait pas la guerre. Puisque la France ne la 
voulait pas Don plus, une longue paix s'assurut entre elles." 

" CyoD,pp. 163-166. Two of Katkov's articles, on March t6 and r?, arequoted 
in support of the argument. 
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from the secret agents which the Prussian police maintained 
within the radical circles of Europe, especially in Switzerland, 
where many victims of the Socialist Law of 1878 had taken 
refuge. In the Reichstag debate on the renewal of this law in 
January, 1888, the fact was established that Police Director 
Kriiger had written to one of these agents, Haupt: "The next 
attempt upon the Emperor's life will be organized at Geneva. 
Write to me: I await your reports concerning it."** The fact 
that this same Kriiger, as chief of the secret police abroad, was 
connected with the foreign office, as well as the department of the 
interior, places his part in the affair upon a high plane of govern- 
mental policy,** Since the agents he controlled — described by 
Puttkamcr, minister of the interior, as "no gentlemen" — served 
upon occasion as agents provocateurs in stirring up German 
Socialists to deeds discrediting their party, it was more than 
hinted that they had played a similar rfile in their connections 
with Russian Nihilists for reasons of higher policy."* The mon- 

" Slermgrapkiicke Berichle, session of :887-88, p. 6ii, The sensational dis- 
closures connected with the arrest by the Swiss authorities of the Cemmn agents, 
Schrddei and Haupt, were first published by the Agence Libre of Paiis toward the 
end of December, 18S7, Deputies Singer and Bebel addressed a list of questions 
concerning the disclosures to Captain Fischer of the Zurich police, who replied, 
affirming that "die vollstiindige Richtigkeit siUnrntlkher in dem luruckfolgenden 
SchriftstUcke aufgestelJtet) Behauplungen (estgestellt ist." Slenograpkiiehe 
BerirkU, p. 534. The debate in the Heichstag lasted from the ijth to the 30th of 
January. The government attempted to deny none of the Socialists' allegations 
regarding its activities in Switzerland, except the one that its secret agents there 
had e^'er taken the positive rCAe of agents provocateurs. 

" Ibid., p. 584. The Ilandbach dcs dtuCsckcn Retches was cited, giving bis official 
designation as: "Keniglich preussischer Poli/eidirektor uod standiger Hilfaarbeiler 
im Auswattigen Amt," On the last day of the debate, Bebel played up this circum- 
stance to indict the entire policy of the government (p. 609): "Herr vonPuttkamer 
iritd mil vielleicht auch welter beststigcn, dass der Herr Polizeidirektor KrUger 
genau die Intentionen des Herm von PuLtkamer und seines gegenw&rtigen Chefs, 
desFUr^len Bismarck, keimt. Erbestreitctesnicht;ichneh[nean,erist tnit meiner 
Ansicht einverstanden." 

** Ibid., p. 611. Bebel: "Ich sage, mcine Herren, die russiscbe Presse denunzirt 
die prtussische Poliiei, dass sic agmts provocateurs anstellt, die solche Attentate 
planeD, und dass, nachdem sie rechtzeidg die russische Regicning unterrichtet habe, 
das Attentat nicht zur AusfUhrung komme. Wie weit das wahr ist, weiss ich nicht; 
abcr ich kann Thnen das einc sagen: nach dem, nas ich bbher auf diesem Gebiet 
erfabren habe, bin ich geneigt, alles zu glauben." 
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strous allegation has little to support it.*' The most that can be 
maintained is that the German authorities delayed communicat- 
ing their knowledge of developments to the Russians long enough 
to give the event a properly dramatic turn.'* The reaction upon 
foreign policy was thereby greatly enhanced. 

The effects in Russia did work out as desired, in spite of some 
contrary possibilities. A certain faction of the ruling class in 
Russia mi^t be made all the more anxious to bring on a crisis in 
foreign affairs in order to distract the country from internal un- 
rest; but Alexander III was too strong a character to be swayed 
by their agitation. His own conservative temperament and the 
political convictions of his foreign mioister impelled him to cling 
with new firmness to the modem Holy Alliance. The drift toward 
France was definitely checked. 

Flouiens appreciated the change in the situation and altered 
the direction of his attempt to lead France out of her isolation. 
Abandoning the direct issue between France and Germany, he 
hit upon the idea of a sort of mediation between England and 
Russia in the Bulgarian question — a subtle method of approach 
to both. Once more he set to work through private, unofficial 
channels, employing Count de Chaudordy, who was on rather 
good terms with both the ambassador and the prime minister of 
England, and who had already been employed to sound the 

" Madame Adam contributed, m the Nimvellc Renu, August i, i88S, some tcvc- 
lationa of her own concendng further evidence said to have been disclosed by the 
Swiss investigations. Her statements regarding the source and value of her infor- 
mation &it highly unsatisfactory. She writes (p. 668): "Les lettres qui furent 
saisies sur les espions allemands Schmid et Friedmann ttablissent que Schmid 
devait inventer un attentat. Je tiaduis teituellement la phrase de la police alle- 
mande: ' Qudque chose de vrairmnt intporlarit et encore inconnu.' " 

" Slenographische Berichle, pp. 5S7-588. Puttkamer came very neat giving the 
afiair away when he triumphantly declared (p. 543): "Aber er [Singer) hat unter 
anderen AnfOhrungen davon gesprochen, dass diese Agenten der pieussischen 
Folizei mit russischen und polnischen Emigranten in Verbindung stinden. Al- 
lerdings, meine Herren; und was war der Eifolg? Die preussische Poliiei ist in 
der Lage gewesen, der Polizei in Petersburg das bevoistehende Attentat . . ., 
und zwar rechtzeitig, mitzutheiien." By what could only have been a slip of the 
tongue, Puttkamer called it the attempt "gegen das Winteipalais" : that attempt 
upon Alexander II failed only through the accident of the party being delayed in 
entering the room where the explosion took place. 
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former as to the terms of a reconciliation.** Chaudordy now re- 
sumed his attempt. Ixjrd Lyons reports that he "spoke of 
Floiirens's readiness to give to Russia on the Bulgarian question 
advice which you might suggest, and he mentioned various things 
which he thought M. Flourens might be ready to do to please 
England." The ambassador's own conclusions regarding these 
overtures were: "that the French are horribly afraid of our being 
led to join the Italo-Austro-German Alliance, and that they have 
been urged by Russia to exert themselves to prevent this. I do 
not conceive that the French expect to induce us to Join them 
against the Germans and the German AUiance. What they want 
is to feel sure that we shall not Join the others against France and 
Russia."*" Unfortunately for Flourens. such an effort came too 
late. Unknown apparently even to Lyons, the dreaded combina- 
tion had already taken more or less definite shape. France re- 
mained isolated, then, and, despite Bismarck's recent assurances 
to de Lesseps. in very real danger. The visit of the famous engi- 
neer had, indeed, affected the situation little on either side.*' 

Within a week there came another visitor to Berlin, the Crown 
Prince Rudolf of Austria. He was armed with a virulent memo- 
randum from the Archduke Albert, stigmatizing as a rank deser- 
tion and betrayal of Austria the recent revision of the war plans of 
the German general staff, which provided for a concentration of 
offensive measures against France. Another memorandum, 
drafted by Kilnoky. balanced these effusions by justifying Ger- 
many's preoccupation with the French menace and reiterating 
the opinions regarding the German alliance which the foreign 
minister had eacpressed in his speeches of the preceding No- 
vember." 

The crown prince's interview with Bismarck took place on the 

" Newlon, ii, p. 3Q0. February 35, 1S87, Lyons to Salisbury. 

" Ibid., p. 399. March 19, 1887, Lyons to Salisbury. 

" PfrtMiucAe/aArfitefar, April, 1887, p. 375- "Herr v. LessepshatUieDingein 
Berlin ricbtig gesehen; denn unter keinen UmstMaden wird Deutschland den 
AngriS Buf Frankreicb bcginnen. . . . AUeiuHerr v. Lesseps bat in seinEmeigenen 
VatertanddieDingenicfatebenso rich tig gesehen. Els magwahrsein, doss doit Die- 
maud jetzt an einen AngriS dcnkt. Abcr das geaUgt docb nicht, urn eine politische 
Frcundschaft zwischen DeutscbUnd uod Fnnkreich herzusteUen." 

' Pribram, in Ozkmiclmche Rundtchau, January, ig«i, pp. 60-61. 
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17th of the month, and turned first upon the late cri^s in relations 
with France. Bismarck began by denying the existence of any 
war party in Germany, but contradicted himself immediately 
afterward by a querulous denunciation of Moltke and Walder- 
see. "They want to force me into war," he complained, "while I 
want only peace. Such a causeless war woidd be criminal frivol- 
1^. We are no predatory state to plunge into war just because it 
suits a few such fire-eaters." He assured the crown prince that 
Gennany would never attack anybody, and that no war could 
possibly occur unless Fiance or Russia started one. His appre- 
hensions on the score of a French attack appeared less acute than 
had of late been the case. He still maintained that the advent of 
Boulanger to control of the government would mean war, but he 

' asserted that peace would be kept as long as verjudtle Gdd- 
menschen of the type of the existing ministry remained in 
power." 

The future war to which Bismarck most frequently referred was 
now the war on two fronts, with both France and Russia at once. 
His insbtence upon the reality of this peril was doubtless calcu- 

' lated to influence Austria's decision about adhering to the Anglo- 
Italian accord ; for he dwelt repeatedly on the importance of form- 
ing a special combination with Italy and England which would 
enable Austria to engage Russia successfully without any con- 
siderable German aid. He advised that all care should be taken 
to stave off this double conflict until Austria's auxiliaries were 
well involved. He repeated his well worn counsel that Austria 
should let Russia walk into the mousetrap of Constantinople and 
not fall upon her until the English were engaged. If Russia 
should refrain from the attempt to take advantage of a Franco- 
German war by advancing in the East, so much the better: 
France and she could then be dealt with separately in turn. If 
war with Russia should come, Austria must act courageously and 
quickly; for the advantage would be all on her side at the start. 
Germany would lend all the aid she could spare, but it would net 
be great unless the war were with Russia alone.** 

** PribTam, p. 64. Crown Prince Rudolf's report of the coDvenation. 

** Ibid., pp. 64-66. Bismarck's ao^unt of the interview to the cabinet is given by 
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On the following day Bismarck had a talk with Mittnacht, who 
reports: "To my question whether war or peace, the Prince 
answered that he could only repeat what he had said yesterday to 
the Crown Prince of Austria, who had come to interrogate him: 
We shall not attack France. Quite apart from the advanced age 
and peace-loving disposition of the Emperor, it would be a frivo- 
lous enterprise to begin a war just because our prospects might be 
more favorable now than later on. Besides, the French are having 
difficulties with the powder for their new rifle and with their 
melinite, and they may be even weaker with the new armament 
than with the old,"" From these declarations it appears that 
Bismarck had been giving serious thought to the arguments of the 
military party, and that the attitude of the Emperor had been in- 
strumental in deterring him from adopting their views. The 
doubts he now expressed as to the validity of their contentions 
have rather the air of justifications after the fact for a decision he , 
had been constrained to make on other grounds. That decision 
was still not necessarily final; but the possibility of going back 
upon it depended largely on the chance of making the responsi- 
bility for a new encounter fall more definitely upon France, The 
train of powder leading up to a new crisis was already being laid in 
the western provinces, but it was not to catch the spark for an- 
other month. 

ni 

The results of Bbmarck's activity in promoting the understand- 
ing among the powers hostile to Russia were decisive for the de- 
velopment of Eastern affairs. His conversation with the Austrian 
crown prince had the desired effect of at last completing the 
triple accord against Russia's designs in Bulgaria. Austria found 
a solution of her difficulties similar to that which had made pos- 

Lucius voD Ballhausen (p. 378) : " Der Erzherzog babe sehr bedauert. dsss Bisoiarck 
50 enUcbieden betont hat, der Orient ginge uns nichts an. Sie wUrden i-on Russland 
allein gescblageo, dcnn das babe eben so cnormen Nachsfhub, wShrend Osterrcichs 
KrSfU schnell erschfiptt seien. Bismarck enlgegncte: Hundcrttau.wnd Oster- 
reichcr seien ebensoviel wert wie buoderttausend Russcn und ihr Ot&zierkorps sei 
besser. Man mllase nur encrgiscb vorgehen und ntltigenfalls Russisch-Polen in. 
Etirgieren." 

" Mittnacht, Ji, p. 51. 
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sible the conclusion of the new Triple Alliance. In her note of 
adhesion to the Anglo- Italian agreement, on March 24, she disso- 
ciated herself from the aspect of that agreement which had to 
do with the Mediterranean interests of the other two powers, 
confining her pledge of cooperation to the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Near East and the prevention of the aggrandize- 
ment there of any single power at the expense of others.'* The 
combination was now complete, although its basic principles were 
not defined with all the clearness that might be desired. It served 
at least to hold Russia to a stalemate in Bulgaria, to block her 
designs without requiring Germany to abate her own ostensibly 
favorable attitude toward them. As a German political writer 
annoyingly remarked, "Russia dares not attempt what Germany 
has declared a hundred times she will not move a finger to 
prevent." " 

All Russia's efforts to amend the situation in Bulgaria after 
the retirement of Kaulbars had come to nothing. The regency 
remained obdurate in its refusal to bow to Russia's will; and an 
attempt, carried on through the Sultan, to arrange a coalition 
government admitting pro-Russian elements broke down before 
the end of February.** Russia could see her way to no definite 
action. A deadlock set in, with no election of a prince in prospect, 
but with the Russian cause sinking lower with every day of delay 
and successful defiance. A coup d'etat attempted by Russia's 
partisans at Silistria, on March 3 , only cast further discredit upon 
their cause. Giers was reduced to declaring that the rising "had 
paralyzed all his efforts to find a solution, and that he did not 
think that for the present there was any other alternative for 
Russia than to wait and see the turn events would take ' les bras 
croises.' "*' 

There was another alternative, that of armed intervention, but 
it was one against which Russia had already decided and one 
which she was less able than ever to attempt. It involved the 

* Pribram, i, pp. 39-40 (Amer,, i, p. g8). March 34, Kirolyi to Salisbury. 
" Freiusische Jahrbikker, April, 1887, pp. 372-373. 
*" P. P., 1888, cLt, Turkey no. i, pp. u, 37, 44, 69. 
" Ibid., p. 8i. April la, 1887, Morier to Salisbury. 
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" risk of a war in which she would have to face three Great Powers, 
not counting Germany, whose forces would more than offset those 
of her only possible ally, France, The situation was hopeless. 
Even if the support of England and Italy somehow failed Austria, 
there was still Germany to be reckoned with as an obstacle in the 
way of a Russian victory. The words of Dilke are significant: "In 
surveying once more the entire field, a fact that must strike the 
observer is that . . . there is one obvious consideration which 
makes against an attack by Russia against Austria. In simple 
language it may be expressed by the phrase, ' It is heads I win, 
and tails you lose,' for Austria against Russia, for however com- 
pletely beaten the Austrian forces might be, Germany could not 
. . . allow Austria to be seriously dismembered. It is the knowl- 
edge possessed in Russia of this fact which, more than the speeches 
of Austrian and English and Italian members, has caused Prince 
Bismarck's advice to be up to the present time followed in the 
main at St. Petersburg." ^^ 

Bismarck did not conceal from Russia the fact that she would 
have to reckon with the German army if she threw in her lot with 
France. To the Grand Duke Vladimir, the third distinguished 
visitor with whom he conversed in the month of March, he de- 
clared that Germany would not be frightened by the prospect of 
having to fight France and Russia at once. " Germany," he said, 
"is perfectly capable of waging a war on two fronts. She can 
spare a million men for the defence of her eastern frontier." '^ 
The statement was intended to demonstrate to Russia the value- 
lessness of a French alliance, and it was not mere bravado. The 
thought of a war on two fronts had become definitely rooted in the 
minds of Germany's leaders, both political and military; and pre- 
cautions against such a conflict were being taken. But Bismarck 
still had in view the possibility of avoiding the contingency by 
cajoUng or threatening Russia into remaining quiet while he dealt 
with France. He even went so far as to re\'ive the Shuvalov 
proposal for a special agreement making Germany's neutrality 
with respect to Russia's designs upon Turkey a quid pro quo for 
Russia's non-intervention in Germany's quarrel with France. In 
'" Presenl PoiUion, pp. 50-51. " Lucius von Ballhausen, p. J78. 
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view of the fact that a combination had just been created which 
assured the failure of any Russian projects in the Near East 
without need of action by Germany, this proposition had now 
become a sufficiently disloyal snare. 

But worse was behind. If Russia would not simply grant Bis- 
marck's interpretation of the casus foederis , she might be fofced 
into a position which would allow her no opportunity to contest it. 
In the crisis of February she had refused his appeal, and since 
then she had carefully kept out of complications in Bulgaria 
which might call into question the designated quid pro quo. Be- 
fore Germany came once more to grips with France, Russia's 
hand might be forced and a situation developed which would 
effectively distract her attention from events beyond the Rhine. 
The existence of the new anti-Russian entente made it possible to 
face with equanimity the risk of a general European war which 
such an adventure involved. 

As a means of reviving Russia's interest in the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, Bismarck even attempted the expedient of stirring up Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, despite assurances conveyed in a letter 
of January 30 from the Emperor William to Alexander III that 
Germany would use all her influence to prevent his return to Bul- 
garia." The prince records that, on March 24, a private emissary 
of Bismarck, one Dr. Langenbuch, came to his retreat at Darm- 
stadt seeking a personal audience. He was refused, but left word 
with Alexander's private secretary that he had come to invite the 
prince to return to Bulgaria." Five days later came Freiherr von 
Biegeleben, who had represented Austria at Sofia during Alexan- 
der's reign, to paint in rosy colors the prospect of his speedy re- 
turn to occupy, no longer a mere princely, but a royal throne. 
The prince steadily refused to be tempted into any action not 
formally sanctioned in advance by Germany and all her associ- 
ates." There followed a series of conferences at Vienna, in which 
K&lnoky, Stoilov for the Bulgarian regency, Langenbuch as the 
agent of Bismarck, and Alexander's private secretary, Menges, 
took part. Langenbuch urged the Bulgarians to recall Alexander, 

" G. F. 0., V, p. 165. " Corti, p. tgs- 

" Ibid; pp. 195-398. From Aleiander'a memorandum. 
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trusting to the support of Germany and her allies. He even went 
so far as to assure Stoilov that Germany was prepared to admit 
the Balkan status quo as included in the casus foederis of her Aus- 
trian alliance, and to recognize Russian intervention in Bulgaria 
as casus belli.''' His authorization for making such statements 
remains doubtful, since he carefully avoided assuming any official 
status throughout the affair. The whole intrigue was rendered in- 
effective by Alexander's persistent refusal to move unless backed 
by formal commitments." These Bismarck would never give. 
The only result of the conferences was to demonstrate to all con- 
cerned that if they desired more activity in Bulgaria, they must 
look for another instrument than Alexander to bring it about. 
The substitute was suggested by Alexander himself, in the person 
of Ferdinand of Coburg, on whom the Bulgarians already had 
their eye.*' On the Bulgarian side, Stoilov displayed an indiffer- 
ence as to personaUties. but took careful note of the attitude of 
the Central Empires. "KShioky," he wrote, "seemed less Rus- 
sian than formerly, and apparently contemplates a solution of our 
problem excluding consideration of Russia." " And behind 
Kalnoky stood Bismarck, ready to welcome a new turn of develop- 
ments in the Bulgarian question. 

All these underhand negotiations with Prince Alexander spring 
from an apparently extraordinary reversal of Bismarck's policy 
toward the former ruler of Bulgaria. Yet in reality, the incident 
is by no means the most obscure and suspicious of this troubled 
period in the Chancellor's career. He was simply playing an un- 
scrupulous and well hidden game. Officially he had not com- 
promised himself. Alexander was sure his personal animosity 
remained undiminished.^' He left untouched the question of the 

** Corti, p. 300. Communicated to Menges by Stoilov. 

** Ibid., pp. 19&-J01. Memorandum by Menges. 

" See below, p. 106. " Corti, p. 301. 

" Ibid., p. 31)8. See also Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 377. Under the date March 
iH, Lucius records the curious incident : " Gaqz wtileod war der FUrat auf die Frau 
KronpriDzess und die Prinxess Christian, welcbe den Kronprinzcn von {hterreicb 
Ewischen sich geoommcD hKtteo und ihni cugeredet, Ostemich miisse deu Batten- 
berger nacb Bulgarien xurilckfUbren und ihn dort auch gegen Russlonds Willen 
wieder zum Kegenten 
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prince's marriage. A logical interpretation of his conduct was at 
once offered by Lord Salisbury, who was informed of the affair 
through the prince's correspondence with Queen Victoria. Bis- 
marck, wrote the English minister to his sovereign, was aiming to 
involve Russia seriously in Bulgaria in order to have his hands free 
to deal with France.*" Salisbury probably pushed his interpreta- 
tion too far in assuming that Bismarck desired to provoke a gen- 
eral European war. Such a result of his policy would not be 
inevitable; while it could be attained more easily in other ways if 
he really desired it. Many considerations worked against it. New 
wedges has just been driven between Russia and France. A safe 
rampart had been built up against Russian agression m the Bal- 
kans. The defence there would be solidified, so far as England's 
part in it was concerned, if the queen's prot£g£ were once more a 
factor in the situation. If a general war did occur, the prospects 
of a favorable outcome for Germany were decidedly good. Yet 
the sacrifices and the ensuing complications were to be avoided if 
possible. All that was really necessary to the success of Bis- 
marck's design was that Russia's interest in Bulgaria should be 
reawakened and the conviction pressed home that German sup- 
port in the question was worth the sacrifice of France. The 
scheme was shattered by Prince Alexander's cautious firmness; 
and the second crisis of the year in relations with France was upon 
Bismarck before a new intrigue could be launched. 

** Corti, pp. 394-395, 196,301. Extracts and summaries from Salisbury's Utters 
were attached by the queen to her letter of April 7 to Prince Alexander. 
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THE SCHNAEBELE INCIDENT 

The situation at the end of March, 1887, was one of calr 
with clouds lowering all round the political horizon. There was 
small hope of their disappearing completely as yet: the only 
doubt was as to whether those of East or West would roll up first. 
This doubt was resolved in the month of April, which saw the 
development of the second crisis of the year in the relations be- 
tween France and Germany. The Schnaebele incident, which at 
this period brought the two countries so near to war, has impor- 
tant complications reaching both back and forward of the time, 
thickening the plot without making it much more intelligible. 
One of these threads leads back to the unsatisfactory local condi- 
tions in Alsace-Lorraine and Bismarck's attempts to influence 
them. Another leads to the recurring problem of his intentions 
toward France, which continued to be more than suspect. Still 
another leads to the League of the Three Emperors, with its 
promise of a free hand in the West, which was due to expire in 
June. An elusive but interesting clew leads forward to certain 
later disclosures concerning the relations of the Bismarcks with 
the police officer who plays the clumsy villain of the piece. 

The earlier crisis of the year, accompanying the elections to the 
Reichstag, had had some of its most deplorable and unprofitable 
manifestations in the annexed provinces. Bismarck had urged on 
the administration there to acts provocative both of France and of 
the local population. While designed ostensibly to influence the 
elections, these measures entailed far more serious possible con- 
sequences, which were frankly faced. The preparations for them 
went even so far as discussion between the civil and military 
authorities concerning their respective r61es in the event of 
mobiUzation.' It is to be noted that these discussions did not 
cease with the passing of the acute phase of the crisis of early 
■ Hohenlohe, ii, pp. 406, 409 (Ainer., ii, pp. jjj, 374-375)- 
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February. On the very day of the Reichstag elections, Bismarck 
was urging the prosecuting authorities of Alsace-Lorraine to 
greater activity against posable internal enemies in time of war.* 
So far as influencing the elections was concerned, the efforts of 
the government only defeated themselves.* The old set of pro- 
testing deputies was solidly retiuned. The entire German 
bureaucracy, from Statthalter down, was furious at the outcome, 
and seethed with threats of stem reprisals upon its luckless 
charges.* Projects of all kinds were discussed, even to the parti- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine among Baden, Bavaria, and Prus^.' 
Bismarck was at first inchned to radical measures, but, finding 
the Emperor opposed, later repudiated them himself.' Only a 
severe programme of local repression was inaugurated, in the 

* Hobeiilohe,ii,p.4io(Ainer.,ii, p.376). Febnuuyii.BUmuck toHohmlohe. 
" Eurer Durchlaucht daif ich dsher zur hochgendgteii Erwagung stellen, ob esnicht 
an^eieigt sei, ongesichts der Gefahren, welche im Kiiegsfalle der Mobilmachung uod 
den Euenbahnveifaiiidungen durch inlKndisclie Feinde erwRchaen kOnncn, dem 
Hem StaatssekiettLr uud der teichglindiachen SUaUanwaltacluft w^;en ihies pa>- 
sivcii Verhalteni Vorhaltungen ai machen." 

' Ilnd., u, p. 407 {Amer., ii, p. 373). February 11, Hohenlohe to Bismarck. 
" Ueberhaupt bnben die BefOrchtungen vordem Kiiege, die io Deutschland gUnsttg 
auf die Wablen wirken, hier den entgegeogesetzten ESekt, da der Elsas»-Loth- 
ringer meint, nun kODne aicht wissen, wie die Sache ausgehe, und da dQrfe nian sich 
nicht kompromitderen und tue am klilgsten, die alten Abgeordneten zu wlihlen." 

' Ibid., ii, p. 410 (Amer., ii, p. 376). Februaiy 23. "Die Wablen sind, wie 
erwartet wurde, scblecbt ausgef alien, und eswird hierunter den deutschen Beamten 
viel darilber gesprochen, was gescheben mtlsse, um dem durch diesen franzCsischen 
Ge^nungsausdruck beleidigten deutscben NationalgefUble Satisfaktion zu ver- 
schaSen. So meint einer, mansoUedenLandesausscbussaufheben.deraDdre, man 
EoUe den Elsass-Lothringem das Wahlrecbt nam Keicbstage nehmen." 

' /W(i.,ii, pp. 411-413 (Amer,, ii, pp. 377-380). Marcb 19. 

* /Nil.,ii,p. 414 (Amer., ii,p. 3S0). Mittnacht,ii, pp. 51-51. March 18, inter- 
view with Bismarck on this subject: "Der Kaiser der im vorigen Herbst im W'^ w i h 
so gut empfangen worden, wUrde auch zu strengen Massregeln nur ungem ent- 
schliessen." Busch, iii, p. 167 (Amer., ii, p. 408; TagebuchbliUler, iii, p. 119). April 
a8, Bismarck told Busch: "To unite it to Prussia would strengthen by thirty votes 
the Oppositbn m the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, where things are now very 
tolerable. The Bavarians will not bear of it either, and still less the people in Baden, 
who are in absolute terror of such a change. If we were only living in the time of 
Charlemagne,wecouldieDiove the Alsatians to Posen, and place the inhabitants of 
the Utter country between the Rhine and the Vosges, or form an uninhabited desert 
between ourselves and the French. As it b, luwever, we must try some otbei 
method." 
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fonn of passport requirements, censorship, police activity, and 
prosecutions for disloyalty.' 

Among the last of these measures was a case, the Klein trial, 
involving one Schnaebele, an Alsatian who had emigrated to 
France and become a French police officer. By a somewhat 
questionable legal procedure, Schnaebele was indicted before the 
Imperial Court at Leipzig for high treason against the German 
Empire. Upon direct authorization from Bismarck, who in- 
formed the department of justice, on March u, that "from a 
political standpoint, he saw no obstacle in the way," warrants 
were issued for his arrest whenever he should appear on German 
soil.* They failed of execution, since Schnaebele, warned of his 
danger, suspended the little trips in the interest of the League of 
Patriots and the French war office which had brought about his 
indictment. He was taken at last by a ruse. Invited to a con- 
ference over certain local matters by a German police official, he 
crossed the frontier on April 20 and was instantly seized by secret 
agents, who carried him off after a struggle in which it was even 
uncertain on which side of the line the arrest took place. 

Whether or not the German authorities were acting under ex- 
plicit instructions from higher quarters was never established. On 
the assumption that Bismarck himself was responsible, his French 
biographer, Welschinger, still speaks of the affair as "le guet- 
apens de Pagny-sur-Moselle Invente par lui pour effrayer et mater 
les Lorrains annexes." ' The hypothesis is a plausible one, in 
view of the antecedents of the event; yet the complications in- 
volved are too serious to make it tenable as a leading motive. 

All the circumstances of the case at once made it a matter of 
international significance. The original right of the German 
authorities to indict and arrest a French citizen on a charge of 
treason was at least questionable. Then, too, the arrested man 
was in the employ of the French government, wearing its uniform, 
and in performance of his duties at the time he was taken. The 
very question of whether or not the arrest was made on German 

' Hohenlohe.ii, pp. 412-414 [Aiiier,,u, [9, 37:^380). 

• C.f.O.,vi,p.i8j,note. 

* Henri Welschinger, Bismarck (id cd., Paris, 1911), p. 3ti. 
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territory was in dispute. Finally, the capture had been brou^t 
about through a most dishonorable stratagem. Out of all these 
complications, the last became the decisive issue and proved the 
only one upon which the German government recognized that it 
must yield. Had the point not been quickly and clearly estab- 
lished, infinite and dangerous possibilities of diplomatic contro- 
versy lay ahead. 

The incident took place, moreover, in an atmosphere still 
somewhat disturbed by another diplomatic flutter. Early in April 
had come the disclosure of a scandal in the French war office in- 
volving a German officer, one of those licensed international spies 
known as military attaches. Much impleasantness resulted. The 
Berlin Post went so far as to write: "The French ask us to recall 
our military attache. We may go further: we may recall our 
ambassador." It was reported in Paris, with some foundation, 
that the statement was actually taken from the mouth of Bis- 
marck." Tliis affair had hardly blown over when Schnaebele's 
arrest took place. 

There was at first little disposition anywhere to regard the new 
incident as likely to lead to serious consequences. Investigations 
were opened on both sides to determine the facts of the case; and 
it was supposed that communication of their results between the 
governments would soon lead to an orderly settlement. Yet there 
was cause for misgiving in Bismarck's telegram of the 22d to the 
German charg£ d'affaires. Ignoring all the political and legal 
questions involved, the Chancellor simply said: "Schnaebele 
will be set at liberty immediately, if the investigation in progress 
establishes his innocence." " Bismarck saw in the situation no 
reason for moderating the tone of his public remarks about France. 
On the very day of this telegram, in a speech before the Pruss i an 

" Times, April u, 1887. Paris, April 11. "This was not bravado, tot a Berlin 
letter states that Prince Bismarck was much irritated, that he expressed himself 
with his usual {rankness before several Ambassadors, and that the Post had simply 
reflected his remarks." Hansen writes (ifokrenheim, p. 38) that Count Milnster 
told one of Hansen's friends that Bismarck had telegraphed him: "Si on vous 
demande le changement de notre attachf , rfpondez que vous avez ordre de partir en 
m£me temps que lui." 

" C. F. 0., vi, p. 183. 
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Landtag, he threw his customary allegation of incurable hostility 
in her face with all his usual studied brutality." This disregard of 
French susceptibilities, indeed, only foreshadows a still greater 
ruthlessness of treatment after the affair had become much more 
critical, casting suspicion upon the honesty of his intention to 
bring it to a peaceful outcome. 

As day after day went by, the tone at Berlin began to grow 
arrogant, and the contention to assert itself that the right was all 
on Germany's side, barring only a failure to take up the matter 
diplomatically instead of simply through the police." Excuses 
were made on this score through the German charge d'affaires at 
Paris, the government maintaining that it had been kept in igno- 
rance of the action of the courts," In this connection it may be 
noted that more than a month had elapsed since the issue of the 
warrant, during which time the matter would probably have 
given rise to a good deal of official correspondence. Further tele- 

<■ i?eii«n,xii,p.404. The debate was on the recoaciliation with Rome, to which a 
speaker objected on the ground that it could not be permanent. Bismarck replied; 
"Nach Ihrer Meinung mtissten wir auch heute noci in Versailles stehcn, weil es 
nicht mSglicbist, miteiner so kriegerischen Nation, wie die franziisische, die uns in 
jedem Jahrhundert drei bis vier Mai angefallen hat, einen daucrnden Frieden lu 
Bchliessen." 

" ri'mej, April i6. Berlin, April 15. "It is, perhaps, natural for French writers, 
who must (eel convinced that M. Scbnaebele was a spy and an anti-German intri- 
guer, to soothe their mortification at his arrest by trying hard to believe that he was 
captured on the wrong side o( the border, but they will soon be undeceived on this 
point, and Ihb proved, the French Govemicent will have nothing whatever to com- 
plain of. The most it can say will be to express a regret that a proper diplomatic 
communication on the subject of M. Schnaebele was not nude direct from Berlin to 
Paris instead of the German Govemmenc taking the law into its own hands in a 
manner which, though rightful and effecti\'e, must be admitted to be a little brusque 
and uncustomary." (Thecorrespondent, Mr. Charles Lowe, takes (he German side 
pretty consistently in this crisis, faithfully lEflecting the dominant public opinion as 
it was shaped by authoritative influence.) 

" Ibid,, April 36. Paris, April 15. "A telegram from Prince Bismarck com- 
municated yesterday to M. de Flourens by Count Leyden, the German Chat^ 
d'Affaires in Paris, explained that if the course of diplomacy had not been followed 
from the outset it was because the High Court of Justice at Leipsic took the initia- 
tive in instituting proceedings and ordering the arrest of M. Schnaeliele without 
informing the Imperial Chancellery at Berlin, which did not intervene in the affair 
until the matter was brought before it by the French Government." The telegram 
of April 34 printed in the German foreign ojhce publication (vi, pp. 183-184) bean 
only upon the point of the government's lack of knowledge. 
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grams from Bismarck to Paris had asserted that the arrest was 
proved to have taken place on German soil, and that, even sup- 
posing a ruse to have been employed, this was less regrettable 
than the participation of a French official in conspiracies m the 
Reichsland.'* 

But the Freach government was able to bring forward evidence 
giving the affair an entirely special character. The letters from 
the German poUce commissioner, Gautsch, inviting Schnaebele to 
the fateful rendezvous were found, and photographic copies of 
them sent to Berlin. On the asth, the French ambassador laid 
these, together with the other documents in the French case, be- 
fore Count Herbert Bismarck. 

Upon sight of them, the French ambassador reported, Count 
Bismarck was " visibly put out of countenance." '* His admisdon 
that "it was a regrettable ruse" smacked more of disappointment 
than contrition. While he could not approve the proceeding, he 
said drily, he did not expect " chivalrous consideration " from sub- 
ordinate police officers." The French case, as stated by Flourens, 
was, briefly: "It is not Schnaebele who was called to the fron- 
tier by somebody or other; it is the police commissioner of 
Pagny who was summoned by the police commissioner of Ars on 
official business. That alone made the arrest illegal." " The 
argument was unanswerable, yet Herbert Bismarck merely re- 
pUed that he would have to look further into the material. Al- 
though the Chancellor at once recognized the validity of the 
French argument, in a marginal note on Herbert's report, it was 
not until the fourth day following the interview that the unhappy 
Schnaebele was set at liberty. During the interval, the strain on 
international relations increased rather than diminished. 

By the 26th, the delay was already beginning to get on the 
nerves of the French. " So far as one can judge at present," wrote 
Lord Lyons to his government on that date, "the French are 
irritated beyond measure at the arrest at Pagny, but generally 

" G. F. 0; vi, p. 184, note. 

" Pagfc (Senate Report), p. 131. See also Daudel, Bismarck, p. 124, and an 
article by Valfrey in Figaro, May 37, 1890. 

" G. F. 0., vi, p. 185. April IS, Herbert Bismardi's memornodum. 

" Pagte (Senate Report), p. 333. April Jj, telegram from Flourens to Herbette. 
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they still shrink from war. It will not, I conceive, be difficult for 
Bismarck to keep at peace with them, if he really wishes to do so. 
The danger is that they are persuaded that he is on]y looking out 
for a pretext, and that however much they may now give way, 
he will be bent upon humiliating them till they must resent and 
resist.'"* If this was Bismarck's design^and much in his con- 
duct certainly points that way — it had well founded prospects of 
a favorable result, and, in fact, came jierilously near to success. 
General Boulanger had reacted to the crisis with all the rashness 
that the Germans could have expected of him. He advocated a 
military demonstration on an imposing scale, and even took meas- 
ures in preparation for it on his own responsibility.'* Some of his 
colleagues in the ministry, including Goblet himself, supported 
his proposals against the advice of Flourens to rest quietly on 
France's legal case; and the intervention of President Grevy was 
required to put a stop to the compromising programme.^' Such 
measures would unquestionably have increased the gravity of the 
situation; they might well have led to the clash which Bismarck 
had been predicting for months. 

With matters in this feverish state, the German government 
continued its exasperatingly deliberate and arrogant conduct of 
the case. On the 28th, the ministry of justice, in disregard of the 
evidence submitted by France, issued a report giving only the 
baldest statement of events, admitting no fault, charging no mis- 

" Newton, ii, pp. 400-401. April 36, Lyons to Salisbury. ritBa.April iB. Paris, 
April 17. "Most of this morning's newspapers again refet to the Schnacbele inci- 
dent, and several of them ask whether Prince Bismarck, by deUyiog the negotia- 
tioos for the settlement of the question, does not hope to push the French to the 
commission of some act of folly. The journab therefore unanimously declare that it 
is more necessary than ever for the public to remain calm." 

" C. F. 0., vi, p. 186. April 37, report of the Gennan military attache at 
Paris. 

*' Pagis (pp. 133-134) relates that, wh«n Herbetic returned to Paris on May i, 
Goblet greeted him with the exclamation, "L'incident est cIos,soitl MaisilcQt£t£ 
pcut-£tre pr£C£table d'en finir par la suerre a\-ec toutes ces querelles d'AUemands! " 
Pagfa adds: " Pour £viter la pi^e, rhabilett du Ministre des Affaires ftrangirts et 
dc son reprisentant i Berlin n'aurait peut-ftre pas suffi, a la haute autoritC du 
Prfsidenl Gr*vy n'itait pas venue i Icur aide." Sec also Fi«ycioet, p. 371. "Au 
g£nfral qui se jctut i la traverse et se campait fiiremcnt, il lanca un joui cette 
apostrophe: ' On ditait que vous voulez amencr la guerrel ' " 
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take to anyone.** Next day, Herbette received the German gov- 
ernment's final pronouncement upon the matter. 

In the stiffest possible terms, Bismarck justified every action 
taken on the German side, except that of the agents who actually 
performed the arrest, even denying any complicity between them 
and the official who had issued the invitation to the rendezvous. 
"The undersigned ventures to hope," he wrote, "that the docu- 
ments communicated will convince the ambassador that the 
judicial order for the arrest of Schnaebele was well justified, and 
that it was executed entirely on German territory without any 
violation of French sovereignty. Nevertheless, the undersigned 
thought it his duty to beg the Emperor, his most gracious master, 
to command the liberation of Schnaebele. He was guided in so 
doing by the doctrine of international law that the crossing of a 
frontier, when done on the strength of official agreement between 
the functionaries of neighboring states, must always be looked 
upon as carrying with it the tacit assurance of a safe-conduct. It 
is not credible that the German official, Gautsch, invited Schnae- 
bele to a conference with the object of facilitating his arrest. . . . 
Thus, while fully acknowledging the right of the German tribunals 
and officials to act as they did, he has submitted all the facts of 
the case to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, and His Imperial 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to decide that in considera- 
tion of the reasons of international law in favor of the uncondi- 
tional security of international negotiations, the aforesaid Schnae- 
bele shall be set at liberty, notwithstanding his arrest on German 
territory and tbe evidence there is of his guilt." " 

The entire note breathes the very opposite of regrets and con- 
ciliation. Its haughty lai^uage clearly proclaims the writer's 
vindictive disappointment at a lost opportunity. It might have 

" The report, piinted \a the NorddnitscheAUtemtineZeilung,teidia pari: "In 
Folge des GesUndnisses Kleia's ertheilte der UDteisucbungsrichter dem ihm beige- 
gebenen Criminal- Commissar v. Tausch den Auftrag, auf dea des Landesverrathes 
beschuldigten fraoztisischen Polizei- Commissar Schnaebele zu fabnden und ihn, im 
Falle er das deutscbe Gebiet betreten soUte, zu verhaften und vorzufUhren. Id 
AusfUhning dieses Auftrages ist Schnaebele am so d. M. verbattet worden." 

" C. F. O., vi, pp. 187-1S9; Sbiaisarckiv, 1SS8, pp. aiS-ijo. Transladon from 
tbe Times, May z. 
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been only the opportunity of striking a blow at the irritating 
opposition in Alsace-Lorraine; but necessarily such a blow would 
have carried further and have been keenly felt by France. In the 
actual case, France was ofEcially, as well as sentimentally, most 
deeply concerned. Bismarck's insistence upon his case was in 
no way diminished by the fact. Every point on the German side 
was unconditionally maintained by him; only the preservation 
of some wretched letters had cut the ground from under an ex- 
cellent opportunity of dispute, in which arguments might easily 
have led to blows without any one's being able to say clearly 
who started the fight. Many contemporaries sagely remarked 
upon France's good fortune in being able to produce the decisive 
letters." Had they not been forthcoming, it would have been 
very difficult to avoid the choice between national humiliation 
and war. As it was, the French government simply made a brief 
reply, formally taking exception to some of the secretary's state- 
ments, and gladly let the whole affair blow over." The final 
decision to release Schnaebele — carried out only on the 29th — 
was, as the official note admitted, made by the Emperor himself. 
He was far from pleased at so much having been made of the 
affair, and long retained a grudge against Count Herbert Bis- 
marck as somehow to blame for it.^ 

If Bismarck was seeking a quarrel with France, he must have 
realized that, in order to derive any benefit from Russia's promise 
of neutrality in the treaty of 1881, the responsibility must be cast 
in plausible fashion upon the other side. The crisis of February 
had shown him at least that much. Several circumstances point 
to the conclusion that he was trying to provoke France into giving 

■* Daudet (BUmarckip. tiS) writes that Schnaebele test! &ed to a ngorous search 
by the agents who arrested him, one of whom he heard cry in disappointmeDt, "Er 
hat lie nkUl " 

" Titnri, May 3. Paris, May 2. 

" r/ow, October 3, 1887. Paris, October 2. "Onlheoccurrenceof theSchnae- 
bele affair the Eroperor of Germany, having had the papers relating h> the case 
brought (o him, wrote on the back, ' Give the French theii rights, theii whole rights, 
and nothing but their rights, and do not put me at my age in a position to have 
to make excuses.'" Hohenbhe, ii, p. 436 (Amer., ii, p. 390). OctobcT 9, 1SS7. 
"Heutefnihbei Wilmowski.dct mir von dergereixten Stimmung desE. 
Herbert Bismarck in der AffSre Schnlbele sprach." 
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him this advantage before the treaty of 1881 expired. But when 
the French government presented an irrefutable argument and 
stood calmly upon it through a mortal week of anxiety, there was 
no question of holding out for more. Gennany's case was less 
good than it had been in February, when Russia had refused her 
support. The disappointment expressed in Bismarck's note to 
Herbette on April 28 was made all the more keen by the consider- 
ation that this was probably the last chance to profit by that 
treaty. The Russians, far from hastening to renew the engage- 
ment ahead of lime, as they had done in 1884, were giving no 
sign of willingness to renew it at all." The Panslavist party was 
carrying its campaign into the very cabinet of the Emperor, where 
Katkov's voice was increasingly heard in denunciation of the 
policies of Giers. That minister's tenure of office seemed actually 
in danger; and if he went, in all probability the German alliance 
would go also.** 

In connection with this struggle at the Russian court is to be 
noted a weD timed step on Bismarck's part. At the very incep- 
tion of the Schnaebele crisis, he had made an audacious move 
calculated to disarm the anti-German agitation in Russia. On 
April 30, the Norddeulsche Altgcmeinc Zetlutig published the first 
account of the secret negotiations between Russia and Austria at 
Reichstadt in 1876. The effect of this disclosure was to show that 
Russia was, in the last analysis, herself responsible for her mis- 
fortunes, for which it was quite unfair that Germany should be 
blamed.** The irrepressible Katkov was not silenced by this 

" G. F. 0., V, p. ail. On April t4, BtUow sent a very doubtful report bom St. 
PetersbuiB. 

" Cyoa, pp. »68, 172-275. Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 38}. On AprU 10, 
Bismarck read to the cabinet a report from Russia on the situation: "KatkoS habe 
liber Giers gesiegt, welcber als von Deulschland gewonnen angefochten werde. 
Genug — unser Verhflltnis zu Russlaod erschieti oach diesem Bericht Susseist 
trtlbc, und Bismarck teilt diese Empfindung uod wUnscht tiicht, ^e uns voizuent- 
balten. Boulanger und ObnitscheS konspirieren gegen uns, das ist klar, und to 
sicht Bismarck die Lage an." 

" The most significant passage from the article ran: "Die UnterstQtzung der 
Orientpolitik Oesteneichs datirt keineswegs vom Berliner Traktat und ist ftuch 
nicht von Deulschland, sondem vom Fliisten Gortschakow auagegangen. Ueber 
Jahr und Tag vor dem Zuaammentrilt des Berliner Kongresses hat FUrst Gort- 
schakow der OrieDtpoUtik Oesterrelchs diejenigen Zugest&ndnisse gemacht, welcbe 
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hit, but he did find himself thrown momentarily upon the de- 
fensive in his campaign.*" The disconcerting of this powerful 
adversary and his party would have worked greatly to Bismarck's 
advantage if the crisis in his relations with France had developed 
as for a time it threatened to do. But when the controversy over 
Schnaebele collapsed, tlie advantage was lost. Russia was not 
called upon to define her attitude toward Germany in a new war. 
And the Reichstadt matter soon dropped back into its proper 
place among the factors which had determined Russo-German 
relations from the beginning. Bismarck's sudden counter-offen- 
sive against the Panslavists at this nooment, however, falls in with 
other indications that there was more behind the Schnaebele 
crisis than can be definitely proved. 

The indications of a desire to turn a strained situation into an 
actual conflict are, indeed, plentiful enough; but it is much more 
difficult to establish the responsibility for bringing about the 
crisis. Certainly it seems stretching a point to suppose any causal 
cormection between the policies of the imperial chancery and 
the actions of the police official who created the incident by his 
execution of the warrant of a Leipzig court. But the courts were 
acting under the special inspiration of the Chancellor in these 
prosecutions for treason. Presumably he did not lose touch with 
what they were doing. The affair of the attempt upon the Tsar's 
life reveals the existence of a decidedly seamy side to Germany's 
foreign poUcy, in its relations with the secret poUce. Moreover, a 
curious thread leads from the Schnaebele case to the Leckert- 
Liitzow trial of December, 1896, in which the political poHce, and 
the Bismarcks behind them, came under fire for disloyalty to the 
existing government. Among the officials accused of disloyal 
activities was Commissioner von Tausch, who had framed the ill- 
starred plot of Pagny-sur-Moselle. 

This leading character in the plot had received very little notice 
in the current discussions of the affair — so little that, in the ver- 

der ' Dniewnik War^hawski ' nunmehr der ' unaufrichtigen Politik ' der deutscben 
Regierung zuschieibt." 

" Cyon, pp. 193-997. It is to be noted that Katkov was not unacquainted with 
what bad taken place at Reicbstadt. He had pilloried the government for its policy 
in that affair in his ncwspiapei on January 1, 1SS3. Remmer, p. 83. 
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sions sent abroad of the report of tlie ministry of justice, the name 
was altered to ' Gautsch,' that of the commissioner who had writ- 
ten the letters to Schnaebele.*^ In a letter dated April 30 to the 
editor of the Temps, Gautsch protested against the confusion of 
names and stoutly maintained that he had acted with no inten- 
tion of betraying Schnaebele into a snare." The same contention 
was made by Bismarck in bis note of April 28. Granting that 
Gautsch may have been only an unconscious tool of the real 
author of the stratagem, the connections of Tausch with superior 
agencies in the German political system still remain to be traced. 

It may be of scnne significance for the relations of von Tausch 
with his superiors that his career was not noticeably blighted by 
the indiscretion of 1S87. Three years afterward he is found 
occiq>ying the post at Berlin where he later displayed the ob- 
noxious activity which dragged his name before the public. Busy- 
bodies were not wanting then to pry into his past in the search for 
a Hintermann behind his exploits: they had to look no further 
than Friedrichsruh." Eventually they hit upon his part in the 
Sdmaebele incident. The Bismarcks, father and son, were ren- 
dered highly imcomfortable by the whole scandal, but showed 
themselves particularly sensitive about the afiair of 1887. 

The father chose the Hamburger Nachrichlen as the vehicle tor 
his denials of any connection with the commissioner in that 
affair. "It is not improbable," runs an article of January 16, 
1897, "that the name of Herr von Tausch was hardly known in 

" Tima, April 19, May i, 1887. 

" "Monsieur — Daos I'utide que vous publiei daos le numCro du 30 aviil, 
article concemant U commumcatiou faite au ministire des aSaires ftrangires de 
Berlin par lenunisttrede la justice del'empire.il est dit;' Alasmtedecesaveus,le 
juged'instructionchargeaM. Gautsch , qui avait £ti mis 4 aa disposition.' Veuillez, 
je vous prie, consulter les joumaux ailemands et rectifier. Ce n'est pas M. Gautsch, 
mais M. von Tausch, qui avail iii mis i sa disposition. M, von Tausch est Cgale- 
ment commiasaire de police, mais ce n'est pas moi. Je n'avais du reste, jusqu'au 90 
avrii, aucune comtalssance que M. Schnoebele devait Ctre arrfitf ." 

" Tiitits, December 12, 1S9G. Berlia, December 11. "In very many of the 
episodes related Hen von Tausch would seem to have allowed his strong Bismarck- 
ian sympathies to carry him beyoad his purely official duties, and the mailed 
preference shown by him and his under-studies for the rtgtmt previous to 1S90 in 
contradistinction to the nater Kurs has aSorded his biographers several opportuni- 
ties to point a moral and adorn the talc." 
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the foreign office at the time of the Schnaebele incident. He was 
merely a police officer, more zealous in his functions than learned 
in international law; otherwise he would never have resorted to the 
illegal project of an official rendezvous as a tiap for Schnaebele, 
when the latter could have been arrested as a voluntary visitor in 
Metz."" The alibi rather overreaches itself. It was precisely 
because Schnaebele had ceased to be a 'voluntary visitor' in Metz 
that Tausch had had recourse to his stratagem.'* The Sirass- 
hurger Post, which had pointed this out at the time, had also 
affirmed explicitly that, in falling back upon plots, Tausch was 
acting under orders from above to take Schnaebele, no matter 
how, and that the whole machinery of the ambuscade was under 
his direction. The inference would be that Tausch was per- 
sonally responsible only for bungling the details of the plot. 

Count Herbert took up the defence of the family in the Reichs- 
tag, where the case gave rise to an interpellation, and went even 
further than the ex-Chancellor in hb professions of innocence. 
His statement runs: "This police commissioner, whose name has 
been so frequently mentioned here today, came to Berlin for the 
first time in the winter of 1890. Prince Bismarck never saw him in 
his life ; and I have no personal acquaintance with him either. All 
the time I was in office I never ieard his name mentioned except 
once, in connection with an unskilfully managed affair in the 
Reichsland, of which I will say no more at this time." " Yet Count 
Herbert had been somehow especially blamed by the old Em- 
peror for his share m the affair. Deputy Bebel contributed to the 
debate the comment: "Gentlemen, as I said yesterday, the 
Tausch system is in reality the Bismarck system. If one wishes to 
give this system a specific name, it can only be that of Bis- 
marck."" 

The revelations of 1S96-97 are far from clearing up the events 
of 1887; but they do indicate a closer cormection of the Bismarcks 
with the affair than appeared evident at the time. The proceed- 

•* Johannes Penzlcr, Fiirsl Bismarck niuk ztiner EnllasiUHg (Leipzig, 1857-98, 
7 vols.), vii, p. 314. 

" M.A. Z., April 24, 1S87. Strassburg, April 32. 

" Stenographiscke BcHchtt, ses^n oi 1895-97, vi, p. 4493. 

" /ttf.,p. 4SIJ. 
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ings against Schnaebele, down to his actual airest, must have had 
their sanction, in full knowledge of the infinite possibilities of in- 
ternational difficulties which that act would open up. Only the 
choice of means by the local agent proved unfortunate. When 
proof of the character of the plot was produced, Count Bismarck 
betrayed surprise and chagrin; yet the agent never suffered for 
bis clumsiness. The Chancellor had let it be seen that he yielded 
solely on this issue among all those that were raised ^ and he 
further displayed extreme irritation at being obliged to yield at 
all. The settlement was deliberately delayed in the face of a grow- 
ii^ agitation in France which affected even the ministry. But 
counsels of moderation prevailed. The French government took 
its stand firmly upon an irrefutable case and could not be pricked 
into assuming a shade of responsibility for a conflict. Failil^ to 
throw this responsibility upon France, Bismarck knew from pre- 
vious experience that he could not count upon Russia's neutrality 
if the conflict came. Germany simply had to back down: Schnae- 
bele was set free. After his liberation this second crisis of 1887 
passed quietly away. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE REINSURANCE TREATY 
I 
In the Franco-Gennan crises both of February and April the 
League of the Three Emperors had disappointed Bismarck 
greatly. The free hand against France apparently assured by the 
treaty of 1881 had been denied him by Russia, with decisive effect 
upon his policies. Yet Bismarck earnestly desired the renewal of 
the treaty, which had less than two months to run after the clos- 
ing of the Schnaebele incident. At another time the situation 
might be less unfavorable for invoking the pledge with regard to 
France - — the French might take a more rash initiative, or the 
Russians might be in a better humor toward Germany. Bismarck 
realized how distasteful was the Bulgarian solution he was oblig- 
ing Russia to accept; but he m.ight hope that relations would 
improve again, once she had resigned herself to the new situation. 
Moreover, the treaty of alliance was a useful means of inBuencing 
Russia's policy in the East. And, finally, it was his guarantee 
against the Franco-Russian alliance and many other unpleasant 
possibilities. Whatever may be said, or even proved, regarding 
the insincerity of Bismarck's friendship for Russia, no doubt can 
be cast upon the reality of his determination to keep open the 
' wire to Petersburg.' ' He was prepared even to sacrifice many 
formal advantages in order to retain the essence of the agreement 
with Russia. 

' GedanttH und Erinncrungen, Americaii edition, iii, p. 110. In a declaration 
read to Ihe cabinet on March 17, 1S90, Bismarck stated: "Notwithstanding my con- 
fidence in the Triple Alliance,! have never lost sight of the possibility that it might 
at some time be dis.so1vei): for In Italy the monarchy is not very finnly established; 
the engagement between Italy and Austria might be endangered by the Itredentft; 
in Austria only the trustworthiness at the present Empemr excludes a change during 
his lifetime; and it is never safe to count upon the attitude of Hungary. On this 
account I have constantly endeavored never quite to break down the bridge between 
IS and Russia." 
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For a time the very principle of the alliance hung trembling in 
the balance. The conflict of policies in Russia was still undecided 
in the early days of May, although the Katkov party was grad- 
ually losing ground before the clever and tmscrupulous tacUcs of 
Giers and his friends.* The pro-French faction had made some 
headway in the financial field ; and on May 5 was signed an agree- 
ment between the ministry of finance and the firm of Rothschild 
for the conversion by Paris banks of a block of Russian credit 
obligations.* The operation was carried out in the following 
month.* It proved the beginning of the shift of Russia's financial 
orientation away from Berlin and toward Paris, which advocates 
of the Franco-Russian alliance desired. Yet the obstacles in the 
way of that alliance were still too serious to be easily overcome. 
Chief among these was the mental attitude of Alexander III. The 
Russian autocrat was sincerely attached to the cause of uphold- 
ing the conservative principle in Europe and to the conception of 
the 'Emperors' Peace.' His prospective ally, on the other hand, 
seemed quite as deeply committed to the opposite tendencies of 
radicalism and 'jingoism.' The instability of the French govern- 
ment was reemphasized by the rumors, already current at the 
beginning of May, of another ministerial crisis. 

A means of saving the policy of the German alliance was found 
by recurring to the proposal of a separate agreement, excluding 
Austria, made by Shuvalov in January, Giers had been unfavor- 
able to this proposal, but, on April 24, he told the German charge 

■ Cyon, chapters x and xi. There is a long tale in chapter xi concerning the pub- 
lication in Paris of reports alleging interference in the French ministerial crisis by 
Katkov and Cyon and referring to aletter supposedly written by Katkov to Floquet. 
All this scandal, said to have been concocted by theGennan embassy, is given as the 
cause of Katkov's disgrace by his own sovereign, to whom Mohrenheim repeated it 
BS fact. The whole account of the plot is too involved and too obviously coloi«d by 
self'gtorilication to constitute any definite evidence against Bismarck. Doubtless 
the German Chancellor favored all moves of the Giers paity against Katkov; but 
there is small occasion to drag him into this obscure intrigue. 

' Ibid., p. igS. A. E. Horn, A History of Banking in Iht Russian Empire, in A 
History of Banking in AU the Leading Naiions, ii (New York, 1896), p. 404. Tie 
transaction was a relatively small one, involving only the bond issues of the Joint- 
Stock Land Credit Company of St. Petersburg, which had been taken over by the 
government in 18E5 on a basis of conversion from 5 % to 4} % interest. 

' Cyon, pp. 333-334. 
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d'affaires that, finding the Tsar unalterably opposed to a renewal 
of the League of the Three Emperors, he had obtained his consent 
to the new combination.^ The submission of a draft to the Ger- 
man government, however, was delayed for more than a fortnight. 
During this time, Bismarck used all the means at his command 
to convince the Tsar of the value of Germany's friendship. He 
made the most of Boulanger's indiscretions in the recent crisis, 
which, if they had failed to bring on a war, still served to discredit 
France in Alexander's eyes.' "In the interest of the Prussian 
dynasty and of peaceful relations with Russia," he secured a for- 
mal prohibition against the marriage of the Princess Victoria 
with Alexander of Battenberg, in the shape of a document ad- 
dressed by the Emperor to the Crown Prince and countersigned 
by the Chancellor as a matter of ministerial record.^ In an inter- 
view with General Kaulbars, early in May. he used~alLhis arts to 
produce an impression of real friendliness to Russia and oTsillcw^..., 
ity in his offers to support her advance in the Balkans — provided 
it were carried out in accordance with a liberal partition agree- 
ment with Austria," Just how much Bismarck meant by such 
propositions was always doubtful, and had become especially so 
since the transactions of February with Italy and England; but 
he was obliged to advocate something of the sort in his character 
of ' honest broker.' He carefully pointed out that if some peaceful 

' C. f,0.,v, p. 3J4. 

' Lucius von Baiihausen, p. 385. In discussing this aspect o( Uie Schnaebele 
incident on May 4, Bismarck observed: "Im tlbrigen sei die fianzosische Re- 
gieraog im tiScbsten Mass komptomittiett, und er wecde daCUi sorgen, dass der Fall 
writer fnikti&tiett werde." 

' /Wii., pp. 385-386. 

* Schiemann, in the Btilatt "t AUgemdnat Zalunt (Munich) for February 18, 
1905, publishes a letter from 1 Criend to whom Kaulbars recounted the conversation. 
"Bbmardc fragte, warum RusslaJid gar keinc Anstatten zur Usung der bulga- 
rischen Frage trefie. ' Wir wtlrden jeden Vorsclbg acceptieren und auch Oesterreich 
da2u bewegen.' . , . Ftlrst Bismarck pladierte (Ibrigens auch jetzt nocb fUr eine 
friedliche Aufteiiuug der Balkanhalbiiud zwiscben Oesterreicb und Russland.etwa 
in der Weise, dass Salonichi noch ao Oesterreich ficlc, oder sonst bei einer belie- 
bigcn Linie. Kr sagtc, er babe sowohlauf dereinen alsauf der anderenSeiteange- 
klopfl, aber tein Entgegeokommen gefunden. 'Mir scbeint es," sagte er, 'weil 
beide Teile meht wollen, als sie bekoiiimen sollen. Bei Ihnen schielt man oach deo 
slawischen Provinzen Oesterreichs, und Oesteiteich toSchte auch gem Kotistaa- 
tinopei haben,' " 
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V solution were not found, Germany would stand in the way of a 
Russian victory over Austria in war.' As a personal touch to the 
interview, Bismarck condemned Kilnoky's "tactless and blun- 
dering" declarations against Kaulbars in parliament. His auditor 
was by no means won over by all this reasoning. Kaulbars felt, 
and expressed his feeling, that there were other factors in the 
situation, not to be dismissed by Bismarck's mere word; and he 
came away with the impression that the Chancellor really wanted 
to engage Russia in Bulgaria in order to gain his coveted free hand 
against France,'" This conception of Bismarck's policy had been 
current in Russia since the crisis of February. Although correct 
up to a certain point, the theory still needed qualifying by the 
conditions that an outcome based on a Russo-Austrian agree- 
ment should mean no permanent gain to Russia, and that an in- 
tervention without Austria's consent should take place only if the 
proper combination was in existence to insure Russia's defeat in 
a war. 

At last, on the nth of May, Paul Shuvalov came to Bismarck 
with the Russian proposals for a separate treaty. The essential 
■ article proved a great shock to the Chancellor. He had approved 
the project of January, which, in exchange for Russia's unqualified 
pledge of benevolent neutrahty in a Franco-German war, had 
stipulated only Germany's approval of the closure of the Straits. 
As Giers had remarked, this last was a very remote eventuality." 
The new draft provided for a nearer one. Its first article was 
simply a mutual pledge of benevolent neutrality in the event of 

* Schiemann. " Bismarck schien (iir die tdce einer Tciluns ohne Schweitstrcich 
sehr eingenominen. 'Wenn Sie den Sultan stUizen, werden v/ii sehr wfinen,deKH wir 
■Uben mit Lhm in den besten Bcziefaunecn, er ist uns wirklich em guter Freund, ab«T 
wit werden flii ihn nicht die geringste WaUe brauchen. Ein Krieg zwischen Russ- 
Und und Oesterrcich wUidc uns sehr unbequcm sein, sagte Bismarck. Oesterrcicha 
Existenz ist uds durchaus notwendig. Sobald also nissische Tnippen vor Wien oder 
Brilnn erscheincn, wUrden wir gegen Rusaland eingreifen.' " 

" Ibid. " Kaulbars erwiderte, dojs doch Russland schon genug getan babe und 
aich ala Grossmacht nicht dem ausseUen kOnne, dass seincm Vorschlag entgegen- 
gearbeitet wtlrde oder dass er diuchfaUe. . . . Kaulbars gewann aber dabei den 
Eindmck, dass Bismarck es sehr gem siihe, wenn Russland sich in Bulgariea 
festrennen und engagieren wllrde, um seinerseits gegen Frankreidi freie Hand zu 
bebaltcn." 

" C. F. 0., V, p. ti6. April 30, Schweinitz to Bismarck. 
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war between either party and a third Great Power." This meant 
that Germany must pay for her free hand against France by 
granting Russia an equally free hand against Austria. Bismarck 
at once objected that such a pledge would conflict with his obliga- 
tions to Austria-Hungary. To demonstrate the reality of his 
objection, he read to Shuvalov the "text itself" of the secret 
treaty of 1879. The existence of this agreement, he stated, obliged 
him to limit his pledge of neutrality in a war between Russia and 
Austria to the case that Austria should be the aggressor. 
Shuvalov's reply betrayed a certain lack, of confidence in Bis- 
marck's judgment as to the facts of aggression. He declared 
that the nature of the conflict of interests between Russia and 
Austria in the Balkans rendered the question of aggression ex- 
tremely complicated, and that the clause had been purposely 
framed as it was, in order to avoid the necessity of interpretation." 
The difference of opinions on this point was so serious that a week 
of negotiations was required to find a solution. 

It must be noted here that, in communicating the treaty of 
1879 to the Russian ambassador, Bismarck was violating his en- 
gagement with Austria to hold it secret. He had written to 
Vienna, on May 8, concerning the advisability of publishing this 
document, but had as yet received no reply.'* In his later ac- 
counts of the interview with Shuvalov, he admitted only having 
described the terms of the treaty." In order to protect himself, 
he then asked Austria's permission to supply Russia with a copy 
of the text, and was much annoyed by the Emperor Francis 

" C F.O..V, p. 230. 

" KpacBufl ApxHB, i, igaa. '' PyccKO-repaaacKBe OrHoineamH." A col- 
lection of documents, including Shuvalov's reports ol his conversations with Bis- 
marck, May ii'iS. These reports, which aie the ones used by Coriainov in writing 
his article published in the Amerkan HislariaU Reviac, January, 191S, were all 
transmitted together to the Tsar after Shuvalov's return from Berlin. They contain 
no evidence of communication between Shuvalov and his government during the 
course of the negotiations. It is noteworthy that no documents on this first period 
of the negotiations appear in the German foreign ofSce publication, while on the 
later phase, which it covers fully, no material is available from Russian sources. 
For the convenation of May 11, see KpacRUfl Apxsa, i, pp. Qa-105, and 
Coriainov, p. 335. 

" C. F. 0., v, pp. 37i-»7i. 

" Ibid., V, pp. J7S, 378. May is, S3, B ismarck to Reuss. 
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Joseph's insistence that the clause de&ning its duration should be 
withheld. Although this clause had already been communicated 
to Shuvalov it was omitted from the version of the text finally 
handed him on June 13." Throughout these negotiations with 
Austria, Bismarck gave the impression that he was working for a 
renewal of the League of the Three Emperors, although Giers had 
already informed the Austrian government that Russia had 
decided to let that agreement drop." 

On May 13 and 14, Shuvalov and Bismarck had two more con- 
versations in which they strove vainly to find a way satisfactory 
to Russia of getting around the treaty of 1879. Bismarck went 
very far in assuring the Russian ambassador that this treaty was 
not a ' blanket ' guaranty of Austria. "She knows very well," he 
said, "that she would have no right to count on our support in 
case of aggression from her side. It is not our intention to guar- 
antee her territorial integrity at all costs." This misleading dec- 
laration did not convince Shuvalov, who replied that Austria 
still had it in her power to undertake "all sorts of activities in the 
Balkan Peninsula which would lead to serious clashes not bearing 
formally the character of aggression, which we should have to 
endure with folded arms for fear that both Germany and her ally 
would fall upon us." '* 

On the 17th, Shuvalov gave the negotiation a new turn. "Hav- 
ing in mind," he writes, " the absolute necessity of adding to the 
reservations proposed by the prince . . . the reservation which 
His Majesty means to attach to the case of a war between France 
and Germany," he proposed the further qualiiicarion "and sav- 
ing also, for Russia, the case of an attack on France by Germany." 
From the first, the Russian ambassador, in discussing the neu- 
trality clause, had spoken only of its application in the event of a 
French attack, taking note of Bismarck's repeated declarations 
that Germany would never be the aggressor; but certainly no 
such limitation was to be inferred from the original draft. Its in- 
clusion as a mental reservation was hardly straight dealing. Now 

** G. F. 0., V, p. iSt. June ij, Bismarck to Scfaweiniti. 
" IbU., V, p. >J3. May 11, Sdiweimtz to Bimurck. 
■* Kpacsutt Apmn, i, pp. 106-1 15. 
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that it was expressed in words, Bismarck protested vehemently 
against admitting it into the treaty. Failing to demolish the 
condition, he replied with a proposal of his own to make the 
neutrality clause apply only to wars of defence against any 
third Power. Shuvalov in turn objected firmly to such tying of 
Russia's hands with respect to Turkey, England, or other pos- 
sible enemies. In the face of a stubborn refusal to argue the 
point, Bismarck gave way, and, on the i8th, dictated a neu- 
trality clause unconditional except as to wars with Austria or 
France, but limited in these cases to wars of defence.'* Shuvalov 
returned to St. Petersburg to obtain a decision on the new text. 
The full revelation of the terms of the Austro-German treaty 
must have been a severe shock to the Tsar; but he did not swerve 
from his resolve to pursue the negotiations. The trend of political 
developments in France was making her less attractive as an ally 
every day. The ministerial crisis there was revolving feverishly 
round the question of whether Boulanger should be included in 
the new cabinet or not. To retain him would increase the dis- 
credit of the government in the eyes of the world; to drop him 
might well raise up a danger to the government itself. The sit- 
uation was especially fraught with danger because of the fact that 
peaceful relations with Germany appeared still far from secure.'" 
The new cabinet was at length constituted by Rouvier on May 
30 without Boulanger; but, as shrewd politicians had appre- 
hended, the general's popularity only increased, and, with it, the 
peril he represented to the internal and external peace of the 
country. Under these circumstances a Franco-Russian alliance 
was out of the question.^' The German alliance became ail the 
more desirable by contrast. 

" Kpacautt ApxBs, i, pp. iift-ijj. Goriainov, in the American Bislorical 
RevKw, January, 1918, pp. 336-338. 

" Newton, ii, p. 40?. May 13, 1887, Lyons to Salisbury. "I have not heard of 
any new incident between France and Germany, but the suspicion and suscepti- 
bility with which the two nations, and indeed the two Govemments, regard each 
other, are certainly not diminishing." 

" Zur cUTopiischen Felitik, v, p. 199, June 9, t88;, Errembault de Dudzeele: 
"J'ai caus£ . . ., Prince, avec des personnes ayant des attaches avec le gouveme- 
ment et je les ai trouvfes dans I'idfic que si la France n'a pas fwrdulessympathiesde 
la Russie elle a du moins fbranU dans ces demiers temps sa conSance par de ttop 
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In the situation as it was now developing, one of the determin- 
ing factors was again Bismarck's policy with respect to Bulgaria. 
Besides the draft of the Russo-German treaty, Shuvalov had 
brought with him to Berlin a proposal for replacing the Bulgarian 
council of regency by a single regent, whose mission should be to 
restore normal conditions in the country preparatory to the elec- 
tion of a prince. Bismarck was asked to exert in favor of this plan 
"the influence which the cabinet of Berlin possesses both with 
the Great Powers and at Constantinople." " This proposal was 
most embarassing to the Chancellor, in view of the existence of 
the triple combination against Russia which he had recently 
helped to form. That he did not wish to detract from the purpose 
and effectiveness of this accord is indicated in a despatch of 
May IS to Vienna, in which he made the curious statement: "If 
the Russians were certain that Austria, Italy, and England were 
firmly united against their plans and had good prospects of win- 
ning over Turkey, I believe they would be inclined to seek their 
own security and avert their isolation by prolonging the League of 
the Three Emperors." " Yet so strong was Bismarck's desire to 
bring the negotiations with Russia to a successful conclusion, that 
he promised Shuvalov he would commission his son Count Her- 
bert to try to persuade Salisbury "to be more accommodating 
in his attitude toward the subject of the provisional regent." 
Shuvalov acclaimed this promise as a significant departure from 
Bismarck's policy of leaving the initiative in Bulgarian matters 
entirely to Russia," However limited this championship of Rus- 
sia's interests was meant to be, Herbert Bismarck was actually 
instructed to urge the British government to make some conces- 

fr£quents leviremenU politiques. Ne se seotant pas sfir avec elle du lendemain, on 
est natuiellemeDt obligt d'imposer silcDce aux sympathies et d'observer uDe pni- 
dente reserve. Bon grf,inalf^,on doit conserver la plus grande courtoisie vis-i-vis 
de Berlin pour ne pas s'aveotuier dans quelque situation lisqu^ oil la Russie pour- 
nit se trouver mopinfment isol^. D'autre part, I'Empeieur Alexandre III veut 
■incirement le mainticn de la paix et comme tout nouveau pas de ia Russie vers la. 
France, compromettrail cetle paij en alannantet irritant I'Allemagne, le gouveme- 
mcnt russe s'abstient de donner une forme concrete aux tendances actuejles de 
rapprochement des nations russes et fraocaises." 

" C. F. O., V, p. 171. » Ihid., V, p. S34. 

" KpacBUfl ApxHB, i, pp. I30-I31. Report of May 17. 
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sions. The argument advanced was that they would be repaid by 
Russian concessions in Afghanistan, and that the new proposal 
regarding Bulgaria would create a situation no more abnormal 
than the existing one. Salisbury replied that he would support a 
proposition to send in Aleko Pasha, former governor general of 
Eastern Rumelia, as regent.'^ 

These efforts in Russia's behalf, however, did not reconcile her 
to the effects of the disclosure of the Austro-German treaty upon 
the new project of alliance. Paul Shuvalov himself expressed 
grave misgivings as to Germany's loyalty. Admitting the origi- 
nal reasons for the conclusion of the treaty of 1879, he said he 
still failed to understand its prolongation after the revival of the 
League of the Three Emperors. He thought Russia's interests 
in the Balkans required more specific support than a general 
guaranty against Austrian attack, and suggested an additional 
article extending the casus foederis to a war arising out of 
Austria's interference with Russia's rights under the arrange- 
ments of the congress of Berlin. He also thought Germany 
should be called upon to show her good will by taking the lead 
in putting through the latest proposal regarding Bulgaria." 

Shuvalov reappeared at Berlin, on June 12, with the draft of an 
annex to the proposed treaty which Bismarck rightly considered 
a remarkable piece of diplomatic fatuity. It provided, for one 
thing, that Germany should notify Austria that their casus foe- 
deris could in no case extend to a conflict brought about by inter- 
ference with Russia's action in Bulgaria or Rumelia or at Con- 
stantinople.*' That the stark reality of Germany's guaranty of 
Austria could be effectively altered by such a pettifogging gloss 
upon her pledge of neutrality in the event of an Austrian attack 
on Russia was indeed a futile assumption. Bismarck replied: 

" G. F. 0., V, pp. 176-177. May ii, Bismarclc to Count Herbert; May 34, 
Halzfeldt to the foreign office. 

" Ibid., V, pp. 141-243. June 6, Schweinitz to Bismarck, 

" Ibid., V, p. 350. "Mais, en cas d'empidtemcnt, I'AUemagne prfviendiait le 
Cabinet dc Vienne qu'il agirait ^ scs risqucs et perils et constatcrait que toute en- 
tiave iL Taction de la Russle soil ea Bulgaric soil en Rotund lie soit k CoDsLantinople 
ne pourrait jamais aboutit k ud 'casus foederis' entre I'Alleniagiie et rAuUiche- 
Hongrie." 
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"The question of what constitutes an aggressive war cannot be 
defined in a treaty .... Least of all . . . can words of such vague 
and dastic scope as 'empiitements' and 'entraves' serve as 
guides for determination of the future." " This whole section of 
the aimex was finally omitted. 

Another section provided that " Germany will aid Russia to re- 
establish in Bulgaria a regular and legal govemiaent" ** This 
omditlon was supplemented by a despatch repeating the inoposal 
for a new regency as the first step toward this consummatioD, and 
suggestii^ Genual Emroth, former minister of war in Bulgaria, 
for the post. For the accomplishment of this design, Bismarck 
was again asked, in somewhat stronger terms than before, to 
"associate himself energetically with our efforts at Constanti- 
nc^" and to "make his mfluence felt upon the European cabi- 
nets." *° The Chancellor made consistent answers to both propo- 
sidona. In a marginal note on the despatch, which was handed 
back to Shuvalov, he wrote: "As soon as Uiere is a Russitm pro- 
posal to sof^rt, we will bring to bear in its behalf whatever 
influence we may have with the Powers or the Porte — naming 
Emroth at the start. It is for Russia to ^eak first; we could not 
take the initiative, but our support will not be lacking." *• As for 
the pledge of aid in the annex to the treaty, he insisted that it be 
qualified by the phrase, "as in the past." »* 

Disappointed at Bismarck's refusal of active codperation, the 
Russian government reframed from going on with the project of 
a change of regents in Bulgaria. How well justified Russia was in 
abandoning this project is indicated in the negotiations to which 
it gave rise at Vienna, where the German ambassador was in- 
structed to give notice of what his government had undertaken 
to do and to urge the Austrians to common action. The ambassa- 
dor wrote, in his report of a amversation with KSiaoky, who had 
expressed doubts about all aq>ects of the proportion: "I held 
this to be a fortunate opportunity to do the Emperor of Russia a 
favor which would cost Austria nothing at all. If the Bulgarians 

■■ G. P. 0., V, p. 148. June la, Biamuck to Schwdniti. 

•• Ibid., V, p. 149. " Ibid., V, p. 178. " Ibid., V, p. 179. 

■ Ibid., V, p. 947. June 13, Biamuck to Schwonits. 
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will have none of the general, the matter stands just as before." " 
"Richtig," was Bismarck's marginal comment. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment over Bulgaria, the Rus- 
sian government went through with the new treaty of alliance, 
accepting Bismarck's revisions without demur. It was signed on 
June i8, the very day the League of the Three Emperors expired. 
The first article was left as redrafted in May. 

In addition to the engagements of the treaty of 1881 in sup- 
port of the closure of the Straits, Germany pledged herself to 
benevolent neutrality and diplomatic support in case Russia 
should be obliged to imdertake their defence. The two allies 
bound themselves to permit no changes in the territorial status 
quo of the Balkan Peninsula; while Germany recognized Russia's 
"preponderant and decisive influence in Bulgaria," agreed to aid 
her "as in the past" to reestabhsh a regular and legal govern- 
ment there, and promised not to consent to the restoration of the 
Prince of Battenberg." 

On the surface it appeared that Russia had made a great gain 
over the terms of i88r. Germany was restrained from supporting 
Austria in an aggressive war and from herself undertaking any 
aggression against France. She had apparently underwritten 
Russia's policy in Bulgaria and even very much beyond. Giers 
pointed to two facts — that the Germans had shortened the dura- 
tion of the treaty from the proposed five years to three, and that 
the signature was left by the Chancellor to Herbert Bismarck — 
as indicating how much Russia had got the best of it. The Tsar 
commented upon his minister's triumphant conclusions by the 
single word, "Perhaps." *' 

In accordance with Russia's wish the treaty was kept strictly 
secret. Bismarck merely informed the Austrian government that, 
despite all his efforts and the communication of the Austro- 
German treaty, Russia had declined to renew the League of the 
Three Emperors. His intention was, however, he wrote, " to con- 
duct the relations among the three empires just as if the treaty 
" G. F. 0., V, p. 185. June 17, Reuss to Bismarck. 
" Coriainov, in the American Historical Review, January, 
Pribram, i, pp. 306 tt scq. (Amer., i, pp. 374 tt seq.). G. F. O., v 



1918, pp. 338-339- 
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had been renewed."" The Emperor William breathed no word 
of the new agreement to Francis Joseph when the two met at 
Gastein on August 6, although the latter expressed his regret 
at the dropping of the treaty of 1S81; and Bismarck assured 
Shuvalov, "I shall do the same when I see Kilnoky." " Appar- 
ently he kept his word. An assertion in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten implying that Germany's partners in the Triple Alliance 
were informed of his action goes almost undoubtedly beyond 
the facts."^ Kalnoky's biographers agree in stating that he was 
not told about the treaty, though Molden asserts that he more 
than suspected its existence." 

But to maintain that the Austrian government was informed of 
the treaty is one thing: to maintain that it had no reason to com- 
plain of the new agreement and its application is another. The 
latter contention forms the burden of Bismarck's defence of his 
loyalty in the newspaper articles of 1S96 which first revealed the 
treaty's existence. He had put it forward in a letter to the Em- 
peror WiUiam, on July 28, 1887, saying that, if Austria knew of 
the treaty, "the Emperor . . . would have confidence enough in 
Your Majesty to know that we shall use the influence the treaty 
gives us over Russian policy in the interest of peace, and never to 
the damage of Austria." *" Upon all that he needed to know 
K&lnoky was kept informed; and he regulated his policy accord- 
ingly. He knew that he could count upon no direct German sup- 

■ C. F. 0., V, p. 264. July JO, Bismarck to Rea<^. " Goriainov, p. 338. 

" Hamburgtr Nackrkhlen, November i, 1S96, "Denselben war die RUckversi- 
chening mit Russland nicht unbekannt und schwerlich unerwiinschl." Hofm&UD, 
ii, p. 378- 

" Friedjung, Biogra/ihisckcs Jahrbiich, iii, p. 367 (AufsSlzc, pp. 341-341). 
Berthold MoMea," KUnaky," in AUgcmeine Dtulsche BiograpkU, li, pp. 16-17. 
"K. war, wie gesagt, von dera RUckversidierunjK vert rage nicht unterrichtet; es 
lag jedoch nahe fOr ihn, die MBgliehlceit einer solchen Vereinbaning in Betnicht 
lu Ziehen . . . Bei seinero Bcsuebe in Friedfichsfuh im September 1887 liihlte 
er sich in seiner VermuthjnE, dasa zwischen Deutschland und Russland ein be- 
sonderea Verhillniss Iwstehe, bestark(, denn es fiel ihm auf , dasa Bismarck, dct 
sonst inuncr offen mit ihm gesprochen hatte, eine gewisse Reserve bewahrte, 
nenn die Rede auf Russland kam." Caprivi and Hulstein were sure the treaty 
had not hixn communicated to Austria and Italy, See Hohenlohe, ii, p. 4S4 
(Amer., ii, p. 443); and Harden, K6pje (9th ed., Berlin, iqio), p. too. 

" C. F. O., V, pp. j66-a67. 
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port in any adventures, but he knew also that another combina- 
tion had been built up to stand by him and that there was always 
Germany's guaranty of Austria's existence as a great power to fall 
back on. Germany had not changed her position as holder of the 
balance between Russia and Austria^ apparently the 'honest 
broker,' yet repeatedly 'fixing' the transactions in favor of one 
client at the expense of the other." Austria had indeed lost 
nothing by the signature of the new treaty: German policy had 
swerved not an inch farther than before in Russia's favor. The 
alliance of 1879 had lost none of its force. 

The assertion put forward in 1896 that the contracting parties 
hardly considered the possibility of a Russo-Austrian war, but 
were mainly concerned with the British threat to Russia, is 
borne out neither by the documents nor by the circumstances of 
the moment.*^ Bismarck might Jiave been willing enough to pull 
this particular kind of wool over Russia's eyes; but the opportu- 
nity was not especially favorable. The Afghan boundary dispute 
was nearer settlement than ever; while England's opposition to 
Russia's Bulgarian policy did not loom nearly so large as Aus- 
tria's, The issue in the Balkans, with which the treaty chiefly 
dealt, was fundamentally between Russia and Austria. 

Germany's attitude toward the rivalry of these two remained 
unchanged. Bismarck was cordial as ever to his Russian ally, in- 
viting her to go ahead, but himself holding back. In Bulgaria the 
deadlock over the election of a prince continued. The Russian 

*■ Hofmann, i, pp, Jt3-ti6. Hofmann in the Neat Freie Prase: "Endlieh hat 
es nur im 5sterreichischen Inleresse gelegen, wenn Deutsdiland auf Gnind seiner 
guten Beziehungen zu Russtand, itnd als glcichzeitieer Verblindetcr Osteneichs in 
dcr Lage blieb, als 'ehrlicher Makler' zwi&chen Russland und Osterrcich zu vcrmiC- 
teln." 

" Hamburger Nachrichlcn, November 7, iSq6. "Ein aaderer als ein englischer 
Angriff auf Russland wird den Contrahenden wobl kaum vorgeschwebt baben und 
namentlidi kcber von Seiten Ocsterreichs." Fcnzler, vii,p. 144. Sec also Revcnt- 
bw, pp, ;o-3t. ODcken (pp. 54-55) offers an inveisbn ol this theory: " So paradox 
es klingt, der RUckvcrsicbeningsvcrtrag ist nicht nur ein Vcisuch, den Drabt nach 
Petersburg wieder anzuknilpten: er geh8rt zugleich in die Relhe der AnlSufe, mil 
indirckten Mitleln auf die Verstarkung des Dreibundes durch England hinzuwir- 
ken." While superfeially plausible, this statement is contradicted by the fact that 
the English were first informed of the tr«aty by the Ru&siam. Eckardstein, ii, p. 
154 (Salisbury's statement to Eckardstein). 
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cause might have been improved by the presentation of a strong 
candidate; but even its most sincere advocates balked at such a 
figure as the Prince of Miugrelia, who coidd never be more than 
a tool of the Tsar's bureaucracy. Russia seemed to confine her 
efforts to opposition politics, awaiting some move on the part of 
the regency which might justify a new appeal to Europe for 
stronger measures. 

Bismarck was content to let the affair take its course. He 
knew how matters stood, and that the final outcome would be to 
Russia's disadvantage without his being obliged to show his own 
hand. The comment of Delbriick in 1896, when the terms of the 
Reinsuranre Treaty were still incompletely known, well de- 
scribes the effect of that agreement upon the situation at the time 
when it was signed. "Had the sense of the Russo-German 
treaty," he writes, "been to hold Germany to neutrality in ihe 
event of Austria's taking the aggressive, the Russians would have 
put through their programme in Bulgaria by force. But the sub- 
sequent events show clearly how far such disloyalty to Austria 
was from Bismarck's thoughts. The justifiable foreboding that 
Germany's interpretation of the treaty would be that he who 
provokes to war is the aggressor restrained Russia from direct 
provocation of Austria despite the treaty's existence. The con- 
sequence was th^t Bulgaria remained independent, and finally 
chose a new prince without Russia's pennission." ** 

II 

The Tsar's "perhaps," in reply to his minister's rosy proph- 
ecies of advantages to accrue from the new treaty with Ger- 
many, was very soon justified by events. Yet Russia was far 
from guiltless of responsibility for their course. The diplomatic 
question most pressingly demanding attention in the early sum- 
mer of 1887 was one in which Russia had little direct interest, but 
in which she proceeded to take a very active part. This was the 
matter of ratification of the Anglo-Turkish convention of May 2a 
regarding the evacuation of Egypt. Queen Victoria had ratified 

" Preussische JahrbUcher, December, 1896, p. 6jS- 
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it without delay; but the Sultan dawdled over it for weeks. The 
reason for his hesitation lay in the pressure to which he was sub- 
jected by France. In spite of the French Chamber's repeated 
condemnation of a strong policy regarding Egypt, no French 
government was able to keep its hands off the question. Desir- 
able as it was that England should give a definite undertaking to 
evacuate Egypt, an even more important consideration seemed 
to be that the glory of obtaining it should go to France. The 
Rouvier government, therefore, combated England's separate 
negotiations with Turkey as earnestly as its predecessors had 
done, and probably for much the same reasons.** 

In this dispute Russia took the French side, as she had done in 
November, 1886, observing in it apparently an opportunity to 
render an inexpensive favor to France, while at the same time 
repaying England for her opposition in the Bulgarian question. 
Her act was probably intended mainly as a strategic move for 
position. Relations with England were not especially strained at 
the moment: in fact, the Afghanistan boundary convention was 
signed on July 10, while the suspense in Constantinople was at its 
height. But as long as the Bulgarian question remained open, 
Russia felt it to be as well that the Egyptian question should be 
kept open too. So Russia cheerfully helped France to damage her 
own prospects of recovering lost opportunities. A circumstance 
which the Russian government overlooked was the fact that this 
supposed setback to England reacted, not only upon France, but 
upon Germany as well. Support to England in this matter had 
been in a measure a reward for her adhesion to the Triple Alliance. 

** NewtoQ, ii, pp. 377-378. The altitude of Freycinet was defined by Lord 
Lyons in a despatch of November 13, 1886: "Freycinet'E aim seems to be to im- 
prove his own position in the Chambers and in the country by obtaining our with- 
drawal (rom Egypt, and of course the object cannot be attained unless he can make 
it appear that the withdrawal is his doing. Hence his strong desire that we should 
negotiate with him and his dislike to out negotiating with Turkey or any other 
Power." Salisbury, in a letter to Lyons on February ig, 1SS7 {ibid., p. 389) made 
the following comment on the Goblet government's policy: "Our negotiations are 
dragging on with little prospect of success. We arc willing to fix a distant date for 
our leaving, if we receive a treaty power to go back whenever Internal or external 
security are threatened. The tone in which both France and Turkey have received 
this proposal may be best expressed by the colloquial phrase ' Damn their impu- 



The ambassadors of the allies had helped Sir Henry Dnunmond 
Wolff to negotiate his convention, and now stood for its ratifica- 
tion.** Bismarck could not fail to resent Russia's opposing it, 
especially since she was doing so in concert with the outlaw, 
France.** It was highly annoying that the precious Egyptian 
question, which had served Bismarck so long as a hold upon both 
England and France, should at last have turned upon him and 
furnished an occasion for a Franco-Russian rapprochement. 

His annoyance was emphasized by the existing situation in the 
West. Although no hostility between France and Gennany was 
just then in evidence, relations had not improved; and the pros- 
pect of war stood always not far distant." Of course, under the 
new terms of the Russo-Gennan alliance, that war would have 
to come about through French aggression ^ at least in appear- 
ance. Such things could be managed; and. while Bismarck was 
not at the moment actively picking a quarrel, he still gave the 
impression of desiring nothing better.** The lime could not have 

" WolB, ii, pp, 313, 317. 319- 

* Zur curopsiiclim Polilik,v,p. MO. July 9, Count deJonghed'AnlAyc{VIeiuw): 
"La qucslion dc la ratification par la Porte de la ConvenUon Anglo-Tunjue reste 
toujours iodCciM, Le Sultan hjsitecntre lei exigenccsoppostesde la France ctde la 
Russie, d'une part, dc I'AngleterR, de I'Altemagne, de I'Autrkhe et de I'ltalie, de 
I'autre, . . . le fnit le plus important, el le plus sArietu de la conventioo, c'tst 
qu'elle fait soitic la France de son isolement et qu'elle a fait constater avet o^leoU- 
tion I'uniaii politique intime Fraiii:o-russe, reslfe jusqu'i ccs demiera lernpa k 
IVtat d'aspiratioos rtciproques, plus ou moins platoniques . . ." 

* See C- F. 0., vi, pp. 191-103. Herbert Bismarck's memoranda of canvena- 
lions with Herbrtle and despatches to M<inster, TTie treason triala at Lclpog were 
continuing, and kepi the German papers filled with reports of the extent of French 
cs;»onaKe in Alsace-Lorraine. Early in July a second French citizen, KOchlin, wu 
convicted, but pnrdoned immedialely by the Emperor without any diplomatic 
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** Newton, ii. pp. 405-406. July 11, Lyons (a Salisbu^. "Baron Alphonsc de 
Rothschild came to »ce me Ihii afternoon, and told me thai the lost accounts be had 
tKeived from Berlin cau»d him to feci more than usual alarm as to (he feelings ol 
Prince Bismarck and of Ibe Germans ia general towards France. They did not in- 
deed imply that Germany was actually contemplating any imtncdiaie declaralioo of 
war, but they did thow ihat in Germany war with Fiance wu regarded as ■ con* 
tingency that could not be long postponed, and of which the postponement wai not 
dcsimble tor German intercils. The Gennans did not iiecm to be prepared to Incur 
the opprobrium of Europe by attacking France without having the appearance of • 
(M>d reason for d<ung so, but thc>- did seem to be looking out impatiently lot a 
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been more favorable for one, so far as the attitude of England was 
concerned. The injudicious forwardness of the French, not only 
at Constantinople, but in Somaliland, the New Hebrides, New- 
foundland, and West Africa as well, was driving the British 
government to distraction. "Our relations with France," wrote 
Salisbury on July 20, "are not pleasant at present. There are 
five or six different places where we are at odds. . , . Can you 
wonder that there is, to my eyes, a silver lining even to the great 
black cloud of a Franco-German War?"" With the British 
prime minister taking such a tone, the moment could not have 
been more inopportune in Bismarck's view for Russia to be giving 
aid and comfort to France. 

Yet she persisted in doing so; and, thanks largely to her action, 
the Egyptian convention failed of acceptance by the Sultan,*' 
The victory was to Russia rather than to France, but it was a 
hollow one for both. France had deliberately ruined her only 
chance of seeing the English out of Egypt; Russia had needlessly 
given Bismarck new cause for antagonism. On July 22, the Bel- 
gian minister at Berlin wrote; "The Chancellor cannot conceal 
his chagrin at the setback he has received at Constantinople 
through the check which the Russo-French accord has just in- 
flicted upon England. This accord, if it persists and becomes 
firmly established, may have more important results than the 
Sultan's refusal to ratify the Anglo-Turkish convention." *' Re- 
prisals upon Russia were already under way in the form of an 
attack in the financial field.*'' 

plausible pretest tor a rupture; far from being sorry, Ihey would be very glad if 
France would furnish them with such a pretext." 

" Newton, ii, p. 409. 

" N,F.P.,i\i\y 20. "NichtFraakreich hat einendiplomatischeo Siegtlber Eng- 
land in Roostantinopel davon getragen, sondem Bussland. . . . Abdul Hamid 
batte die Fedet schon in der Hand, um die von der Kanigitj Victoria bereils uc- 
terzeichnete Convention ebenfalla zu latifitiren; da tauchle Arm in Arm mit dem 
franzosischen Botschafter Moutebello Heir v. Nelidow vor ihm auf und vor seinem 
crschrcckten Auge wurdc die glcichzeitlge Besctzung Syriens durch Frankreich und 
AnuenietiE durch Russland an die Wand gemalt. Das war zu vid fiir seine Wider- 
standsfKhigkeit. ..." 

" Zur taropSUchen Polilik, v, p. loi. 

" N. P.P., July 10. "DiediplomatischeNiederlageEnglandaistumsoempfind- 
licher, als unwidcrsprochenennassen seitcns der drei Centralmichte . . . der 
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The new Russo-Gemian treaty had thus been in existence 
hardly more than a month when Bismarck was expressing a fear 
that his "judgment of the curability of the evil had been false, 
and that our efforts to win Russia over to recognition and accept- 
ance of our friendly approaches are hopeless."" He added that 
only the hope of their success had hitherto kept him from yielding 
to the demands of the country for higher duties on Russian grain. 
This ' demand,' chiefly observable in the press controlled by the 
agrarian interests, did notably increase thereafter, until event- 
ually it was taken up by the government. 

But this was not all. The German public gradually became 
aware of an increasingly vehement newspaper campaign directed 
against the standing of Russian bonds as investments. Russia 
was pictured in these articles as facing ruin and dragging German 
credit toward the abyss into which she was about to fall. The 
campaign was carefully kept on the very periphery of official in- 
spiration. Only two or three journals known to be at all in touch 
with the government took part. The Kreuzzeitung and Politische 
Nachrichten led the chorus, with the Post, Vossische Zeitung, and 
NationalzeUung occasionally joining in. The Belgian minister was 
driven to remark: "The persistency and energy of this hostility 
have given it a political scope. So far, it is true, the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeilung has not taken part in the campaign. Its ab- 
stention proves only that the Chancellor is reserving the power to 
disavow the other papers if it suits him to do so. It is quite certain 
that their articles would not have been published ... if they 
did not serve the Chancellor's purposes."" A despatch of July 
14 to the German ambassador at St. Petersburg, while deny- 
ing that the press campaign was 'inspired,' admitted that "the 
whole polemic and the fall of Russian bonds ... is not unwelcome 

Abschluss dec Convention bei dera Sullan befilrworlet wurde. Heir v. Radowiu 
. . . hat noch am lelzlen Freitag, knapp vor der Abreise Sir Drunimond WoUT'e, 
sicb far die Ratification bei dem Groasherrn eingesfUt. . . . Der Kampf, der ia 
Deutschlandgegendienissischcn Werthe bcgonnen worden,bt vieUeicht derGegen- 
coup gegen das Zusammenwirben Russlands mil Frankreich in Konstantinopid; 
jedenfalls besteht cin Zusantmenhang zwischcn der Niederlage Englands un 
Goldenea Horn und der Stimmung, wekhc in Seilb gegen Russland herischL" 
" B. M. M., p. 354. " Zur turo^aiscken Poiilik, v, p. sot. July aa, 1887. 
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its hands clear of the affair. The pronouncements of German 
courts against the investment of trust funds in Russian bonds> 
lacked little of being official acts." 

The German bankers kept aloof from the campaign, which 
obviously contained a certain element of danger to themselves. 
Their own holdings of Russian paper were too heavy for them to 
risk a ' bear ' movement, and they apparently did their best to 
check it. They conferred with the Russian ambassador on the 
subject, accepted his reassuring statements, and by their own 
efforts held up the quoted prices of the bonds." Yet privately 
bonds were being thrown constantly upon the market by sus- 
picious investors at the rate of tens of millions of marks a week. 

Many reasons were publicly alleged for this covert offensive 
against Russia's national credit. Chief among these was the 
assertion that Gennany was only replying to Russia's economic 
measures earlier in the year, directed against German landholding 
in Poland and against the importation of German manufactured 
goods. ^' However, "the acts giving rise to serious causes of com- 
plaint against St. Petersburg" — to quote the Belgian minister 
again — "date back several months, and they have not pre- 
viously affected the extremely considerate policy which the 
Chancellor has followed in all questions involving Russian in- 
terests. The aggression against Russia's credit is recent and un* 
expected. There must be other explanations than that of reprisal. 
. , . The Chancellor wishes to make it felt at Petersburg that 

« G. P.O., -v. p. 332. 

** Cyon writes (p. 336): "Vae circuloire coDfidentielle du gouvemement alle- 
mand ordoniu aux f one lion naires de vendre k brel dflai leurs fonds russes; mtmt 
injonctioD fut adressfe aux tribuimux dfpositaires de valeuis russes appaitenant k 
des mineure." U. A.Z,,Juiy 30. Berlin, July a8. "Deutsche Amtsgcrichte den 
Vormllndem empfehlen, die in Fussischen Papieren angelegten MUndelgelder durch 
andere Papiere zu ersetzen." 

" M. A. Z., July 33. BcrUn, July »i. 

" See C. P. 0.,v, p. 333. July 1 7, memorandum by Rantzau, The much berated 
Mk»z restricting the holding of land by foreigners in the western provinces had 
hitherto received little notice. Some measure of this sort had been expected since 
the expulsion of RusMan subjects from Geimany's eastern provinces in the pre^ous 
year. Although dated March 16. 1SS7, the ukai was not published until May 34, 
while the negotiations (or the Reinsurance Treaty were in progress. 
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Russian credit is at Gennany's mercy ... at a time when Rus- 
sia is showing signs of sacrificing her time-honored German 
relationship to an entente with France." " The Rothschild con- 
version agreement and the defeat of the Anglo-Turkish ccmven- 
tion are much more likely causes for this campaign than the 
Russian tariffs and land laws. The campaign itself stands out as 
marking a change in Bismarck's policy toward Russia — the 
substitution of browbeating for conciliation. 

Hie logic of such a course is apparent enough. Russia, like 
France, should be taught her place and made to feel her depend- 
ence upon the good will of Germany by e]q>erience of her ill will. 
She should be made to pay for hei assumption of a free hand in 
February, when Germany had wanted her pledge of neutrality 
in a French war, for her hard bargaining in the negotiations for 
the Reinsurance Treaty, and ioir her recent coquettings with 
France. It was a course not unattended by dangers; but Bis- 
marck seemed determined to take the risk. The moment was 
favorable so far as the possibility of a further Franco-Russian 
rapprochement was concerned; for France, shaken by Boulangist 
demonstrations of increasing violence, must more and more in- 
spire distrust and aversion in the Tsar. Besides, the browbeating 
need not be quite so direct and brutal as in the case of France. In 
large part, it mi^t be even less outright than the newspaper 
campaign against Russia's credit. Bismarck might keep his hand 
concealed to the extent of continuing to pose as friend and con- 
ciliator while others did his bullying for him. Opportunity for 
such a course of action was soon offered by the developments in 
the Bulgarian question. 

*■ Zw europOiseien PetUik, v, p. tot. July 13, 1887. 
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The Tsar's doubts concerning the advantage to Russia of the 
Reinsurance Treaty had been supplemented by Bismarck's reply 
to Shuvalov's request for help in the Eastern Question — "La 
parole est k la Russie." It was a safe statement to make, with a 
combination of Austria, England, and Italy ready to offer a 
united opposition to any Russian proposals regarding Bulgaria. 
Its application was further emphasized when the anti-Russian 
elements in Bulgaria and in Europe at large turned to the offen- 
sive. 

This new development in the Bulgarian question came about 
over the election of a prince. So long as the factor of a personal 
sovereign remained absent from the Bulgarian combination, it 
would continue unstable and subject to unexpected alterations. 
At the same time, the possibility of giving Bulgaria a suitable 
prince by legal means was as remote as that of legitimizing the 
existing de facto regime. So long as Russia persisted in regarding 
as absolutely illegal the Stambulov dictatorship and the Sobranie 
of united Bulgaria on which it rested, she would never recognize a 
prince elected by such agencies. And the treaty of Berlin re- 
quired unanimous approval of such an election by the signatory 
powers before the prince could legally assume his position. So 
far, however, Russia had failed to shake the stability of the Bul- 
garian provisional government; and its replacement by a real 
sovereign authority, through its own act, would render Russia's 
discomfiture ftnal and complete. The combination against her 
had only to hold firm, and Bulgaria was lost to her for good. 

The Bulgarian regency proceeded to take full advantage of 
this state of affairs. Through its special agent, Stoilov, it was 
pushing intrigues at Vienna that went even as far as a project for 
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a declaration of independence- Despite the failure of recent l 
ferences, some hope remained of procuring the return of Alexander 
of Battenberg. On June 24, a definite offer was made to him by 
telegraph: he refused it, again urging the election of Ferdinand of 
Coburg if some one must be had at once.' 

The suggestion was not unfavorably received; indeed, the 
candidacy involved had been under consideration for some time. 
When the Bulgarian deputation started on its canvass of the 
European courts in the preceding December, the young lieuten- 
ant of Himgarian Honveds, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Kohary, had put himself forward in a manner flattering to Bul- 
garian aspirations.' His candidacy received the approval of the 
Austrian Emperor.' The prince came of a sufficiently exalted and 
well connected German family, while through his mother, the 
Princess Clementine of Orleans, his family ties reached to still 
greater heights of royalty and wealth. There were influences in 
his favor which might even move the Russian sovereign to tolera- 
tion of his enterprise. For the moment, Russia's only comment on 
his proposed candidacy was the reiterated assertion that the 
whole course of proceedings involved was illegal.' Ferdinand's 
name had been filed away for future reference. 

With Alexander out of consideration, Ferdinand appeared 
decidedly the best hope of the Bulgarian nationalists and their 
friends at Vienna. The change was not made willingly; for the 
new candidate lacked Alexander's great asset, the cordial backing 
of England. But Alexander would not take the chances which the 
situation demanded. With the connivance of the Austrians, there- 
fore, the preparation of Ferdinand's candidacy was begun.' The 

1 Corti, p. J07. 

* P. P., 1888, cii, Turkey no. 1, p. 3. December 15, 1886, O'Conor to Iddes- 
leigh. "In a coa\-ersation with Sir Frank Lascelles to-day the [Bulgarian] Minister 
for Foreign AfFaits said that the deputation had been received at Vienna by Prince 
Ferdinand of Cobiirg, and that his Highness had shown that he was a fervent advo- 
cate of Bulgarian independence, and not an unwilling candidate tor the vacant 

' Ibid,, p. ]. December i6, Alalet to Iddesleigh. 

* C. B., i88g, Bulgaria, p. 58. December 18, Nigra to Robilant. 

* Late in December, 1S8;, the Kotnijche Zeilang published a series o( articles en- 
titled. "Bulgarien und die orleanbtischcn Intrigue," which were later collected and 
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young prince proved eager as ever, but proceeded to arrange his 
campaign in his own way. Willing as he was to become the hero 
of the Bulgarian nationalists, Ferdinand did not wish to incur any 
dangers that could be avoided. He would vastly prefer conciliat- 
ing to defying the Tsar, and accordingly began at once to bring his 
family influences into play at St. Petersburg.* This was probably 
the course which the Austrian government preferred he should 
follow, in view of his lack of English support. But at the same 
time Ferdinand engaged in an intrigue with Stambulov of the 
most questionable character. Its outcome was the declaration of 
the Bulgarian semi-official journal, Svobada, on July 3, that "the 
government of the Regency will present to the Deputies . . . the 
candidate to the princely throne, a candidate who has been 
found, and who is prepared to come to Bulgaria."^ These words 
indicated that the prince had given some undertaking in advance 
to disregard the conditions of the treaty of Berlin if his title to 
the throne could not be legally estabUshed. 

In spite of his readiness to follow the lead of his advisers, 
Ferdinand remained a second choice down to the last moment. 
A final offer of the crown to Alexander, on July 6, was rejected,* 

reprinted at Berlin as the " Gcheimgeschiclle der Kandidatur des Filrsten Ferdi- 
nand." Although designed to establish a theory exculpating Germany and Austria, 
the narrative contains many extraordinary indiscretions which fit amazingly well 
into the exacdy contrary version of the aSair. In this particular coimection it 
states that Stambulov "sandte Dr. Stoilow nach Wien, um durch ihn die Verbind- 
ung zwischen dem Prinzen und dem Wiener AuswSrtigen Amte hcrzustellen und 
veranUsste dann , dass auch in Bulgarien far -den Prinien gewlLht t wurde." Robolsky, 
Fiirsl Bismarck unler drri Koisern (Leipag, i8S8), pp. 117-119. See also Friedjung, 
Das Zeilailrr des Imperialisnius, i (Berlin, iQtg), p. 109. 

* The "Gcheimgeschiehte" continues: "Wfihrend Prinz Ferdinand in Wien 
durch Vermittelung Stoilows seine Verhindungen mit der Regentschaft untcrbielt, 
war er seinerseits nicht unthStig . . . Er setztc seine Familienbezichungen in 
Bcwegung, um sich dem nissischen Kaiser genehm zu machen und ihn seiner Erge- 
benheit zu versichem; ec trug sich der russischen Politik als Vermittler und Vcr- 
siihnei zwischen Bulgarien und RusslaDdan;ercrkMrtslchzuallembereit, was man 
io dieaer Richtung von ihm verlangen werdc." Robolsky, p, 119. A HavM despatch 
from Sofia on December 17, intended as an authoritative ODntravention of this ac- 
count, slates: "The prince was not acting a part io seeking to conciliate the Rus- 
siaOEi on the contrary, he honesdy sought this result, and Europe should give him 
credit for doing so." M. A. Z., December 30, 

' Charles de Mauret, Lt princt dt Bismarck dlmasqul (Paris, iSSg), p. t9. 

' Corti, p. joS. 
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Next day the election of the alternative candidate was put 
through without a hitch under the skilful direction of Stambulov. 
In his replies to the telegrams of notification from the regents and 
the Sobranie, Ferdinand evinced an intention to abide by legal 
forms, in that he conditioned his assumption of the proffered 
crown upon the phrase, "as soon as my election shall be approved 
by the Sublime Porte and recognized by the Powers," ' How- 
ever, the important thing was to see what he would do if this con- 
dition were not realized; and the prospects for its fulfilment 
were, in reality, hopeless. 

The comments of the Powers upon the event were generally 
umpromising for Ferdinand's success. All the governments with- 
held any formal pronouncements until the Sultan should declare 
his attitude, but at the same time they more or less revealed their 
private views. Austria's position was the most encouraging, as 
was to be expected. Kdlnoky admitted no objection to the prince 
personally, and announced clearly that Austria's approval would 
follow promptly upon a favorable move by the Sultan.'" The 
British government assumed an attitude of reserve tending tow- 
ard disapproval, but obviously subject to the influence of other 
Powers in its later development." The moment was unfavorable 
for securing any decisive expression of opinion from Italy, as that 
country was then engaged in a protracted ministerial crisis, dur- 

• p. p., 1888, cu, Turkey no. i, p. 10s. 

"/Wrf.pp. 104. July 10, Paget lo Salisbury. Kfilnoky "said he should rejoice if, 
by the election of a Prince, the present provisional state of things in Bulgaria were to ' 
be brought to a. satisfactory terminatian, that there was no political objection to the 
Prince, who had been freely chosen by the Bulgarians, and if his election should be 
confirmed by the Porte no difficulties would be made by Austria in assenting to 
him." C.B., 1887, Bulgaria, p. lai. July ti, Nigra to the ministry. "Dallinguag- 
giu tenulo da Sua Eccelenzia il conte Kilnoky . . . risulterebbe chc se la Turchia 
conferma quell' eleiione, il govcrno austro-ungarico !c dari la sua approvaaonc 
per purte sua, senza far dipendcre que^ta approvazione da qucUa di altre potenie." 

" jp. P., i388, cix, Turkey no. i,p. 105. July 11, Salisbury to Paget. "In reply 
to your request for instructions, I have informed your Excellency to-day, by tele- 
graph, that Her Majesty's Oovcmment doubt whether the election of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Saxe-Coburg will promote b satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, and that they do not wish to assume any responsibility with respect to it. 
They would wish you therefore to maintain an attitude of reserve, though not one of . 
hoEtility to the selection." 
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ing which she could play only a negative rdle." As for Russia, no 
new definition of her attitude was deemed necessary.'* Here was 
the immovable stimiblingblock in the way of Ferdinand's 
recognition. 

The policy of Germany promised to be guided by loyalty to her 
engagements In the Reinsurance Treaty and by the regard which 
Bismarck always professed for Russia's special position in Bul- 
garia. Only she made it clear from the beginning that, as the 
Chancellor had already indicated to Shuvalov, the initiative 
would be left strictly to Russia. It further appeared from the 
pronouncements of the foreign office at Berlin that Germany's 
line of action would not be essentially changed by her specific 
commitments to Russia regarding Bulgaria. Bismarck's instruc- 
tions of July 8, from Friedrichsruh, were that Schweinitz should 
announce at St. Petersburg: "The Chancellor will request His 
Majesty to model our attitude toward the election exactly after 
Russia's, and, until Russia has taken her position, to refrain on 
our part from any declaration."" "As in the past," proved indeed 
the deciding phrase of the Bulgarian clauses in the Reinsurance 
Treaty. Germany's repudiation of responsibility in the affair was 

" G. B., 1889, p. 118. This negative altitude was expressed by acting minister 
Malvano in a despatch of July 13 to Blanc: "Avvenuta I'elezione del principe di 
Coburgo, non abbiamo creduto di affrettaici ad enunciare la nostra opinione. Ci 
parve conveniente di osLenerci dal pregtudicare, con premature dichiarazioni, una 
questione, rispetto alia quale una considerazione elementare di redproco riguardo 
. . . suggeriva die si lasdasse anzitutto la parola alle potenze aventi nel problema 
che si agita in Bulgaria un interesse piil diretto ed immediato." 

" P. P., 1888, dx, Turkey no. 1, p. 113. July 13, Morier to Salisbury. "As re- 
gards Russia's own attitude, be IGiers] observed that it remained unchanged. She 
has never admitted the legality of the Sobranje, and could as little admit the legality 
of its acts. She would continue to wait and see what course matters would take." 

" G.F.O., V, p. 187. G. B., 1889, p. 123. July 10, Launay to the miQistry. 
"D£s le 8 juillet, je tfl^graphiaia quelle sciait I'attitude dc I'AIIemagne. EUe cMe 
la parole au cabinet de St, P^tersbourg. Quand on la pressentira, eUe rfpondia 
done qu'il faut d'abord s'cntendre avec la Russie. Le mot d'ordre doon6 au d^parte- 
ment des affaires itrangires est celui de rf piter que I'AIIemagne, dfsintfressfe dans 
la question bulgare, pcrs^vfre dans la ligne de conduile qu'elle s'est tracie dSs le 
dfbut de la crise, ainsi que ccla rdsultait nettemenl dfjS des declarations du chan- 
celier du I?au| Reichstag." The accuracy of this report, showing how closely in 
touch the Itahan ambassador was with the foreign office, is significant for the later 
development of Italian policy. 
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emphasized by a speedy denial of the assumption, put forward by i 
the Coburger Zeilung, that the Emperor's consent would be re- I 
quired for Ferdinand's acceptance." 

There seemed at first every reason to believe that Ferdinand's 
candidacy would be, as it was later described in Berlin, "still- 
born." '* Yet the prince himself seemed to be of another mind. 
He received the formal notice of his election confidently, assuring 
the deputation which brought it that they might "count upon 
me and upon my devotion to your country ^ devotion of which 
I hope to give proof when I judge the moment has arrived." " 
His reply received the approval of the Austrian government." 
K41noky was aware of the prince's intention not to regard too 
strictly the formalities of the treaty of Berlin." He believed, 
however, that several factors still stood in the way of any hasty 
action. There had been as yet no formal decision upon the case 
by the Porte or by any of the Powers; and Ferdinand had not 
received his final answer from St. Petersburg.^" 

So long as Russia's attitude remained in doubt, the impatient 
Bulgarians were kept waiting for the fulfilment of Ferdinand's 
secret promises." By the 20th of July, the prince and his mother 

" Norddeutsckc AUgemeini Zeilung, July 14. " Dagegen ist aus der Reichsverfas- 
sung nichl erfindlitli noch erklSriicb, dass der Deutsche Kaiser mit der Angelegen- 
tacit zu thun hMtle. Nach dem Betliner Verlrag hat der Kaiser bci der Gutheissung 
derWahleiDesFUrsten vonBulgarien miuuwirken,aber nuralsMituaterzeichDer." 

" Journal des Dibals, Berlin, July jo. 

" G.B., 1880, p. 119. 

" Ibid., p. 166. August 19, a summsry of recent events by Count Nigra. 

" P. P., 1888, di, Turkey no, I, p. 104. July to, Paget to Salisbury. Kilnoky 
adiaittcd that the prince "intimated . . . that should he be strongly pressed by the 
Bulgarians to come earlier to Sophia, aud should hb election have been accepted by 
the Porte and the majority of the Powers, be would not think it necessary to await 
the assent of all of them." 

» if. A. Z.. July 19. Pest, July 17. "Der AcUonsplan des neuen FUrsten ist 
aomjt fcstgesteUt; cr geht nicht nach Bulgarien (vorlSufig), sondem in eigener 
Person oder vertrelen durch Vcrwandte seines Hauses an den Hof des russischen 
Zaren, um den Versuch zu machen, den abgeiissenen Faden dei Unterbandlungen 
zwischen der bulgarischen Regentschaft und dem Zaren wicder aufzunebmen," 
Also, July 31 (Vienna, July 19)- 

" Ibid., July ai. Vienna, July 19. "Prim Ferdinand soil den Henen enridert 
haben, sic soilea sich mindestens 14 Tage gedulden, daim werde er seioe Entachd- 
dung fUllen," 
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seem to have come to the point of resorting to secret agents and 
bribery at the Russian court to gain their ends; but they were 
still hopeful.*^ As time went on, however, this hope declined. 
Their agent at St. Petersburg shook their illusions by demands for 
more money. The prospect of winning over the Tsar had to be 
abandoned. Ferdinand was left to make his choice between a 
bold decision and the loss of his popularity with the Bulgarians. 
It was soon rumored at Vienna that the bolder course had been 
adopted.'' At last, on the night of August 9, Ferdinand took his 
departure for Bulgaria, in disregard of all treaties and of the 
opinion of Russia, Curiously enough, he moved just in time to 
forestall a revival of the Ernroth regency proposal, which had 
been suggested anew by Russia on August 6, and which Bismarck 
had, as before, promised to support." 

Ferdinand's action was made to appear a consequence of pres- 
sure from the Bulgarian regency, which had been bombarding 
him for some days with special missions; but doubts were properly 
expressed as to whether the canny Prince of Coburg would have 
yielded without some assurances of success in addition to their 
pleas.*' Whence could such assurances have been obtained? The 
family intrigues at St. Petersburg had proved fruitless. The gov- 
ernment with which Ferdinand was most closely in touch, that of 
Vienna, does not seem to have approved this particular move. 
Kdlnoky's action in attempting to dissuade the prince, in convey- 
ing to him the protests of the Porte and the foreign ambassadors, 
and in forcing him and his companions to resign their Austro- 
Hungarian military titles, does not appear to have been taken in 
bad faith.'^ It is highly probable that the desire of the Austrian 

" Jimej, December 31, 1887. Vienna, December )o. Lavino lells the story of the 
employment of a secret agent who made the most sanguine representations: "It is 
certain that his reports for a long time induced Prince Ferdinand to believe that the 
dispositions of the Czar towards him were being altered for the better." 

•• M. A. Z., July 30. Vienna, July 38. 

" G.F.Q., V, pp, 189-190. Telegrams exchanged between the foreign office 
and Bismarck, who was at Varzin, 

" Ibid., August i». Pest. August 11. 

" G. B., 1889, p. 167. August 19, Nigra's summary ol events. "H principe . . 
si risolse di partire e parti per la Bulgaria il 9 agosto corrente, Non valsero a trat- 
tenerlo ng le osservazioni fattegli in via privata da alcuni miei coUeghi e da me, ni 
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government was to keep Ferdinand at Vienna as prince-elect 
Bulgaria, thereby holding the key to the situation in its hatu 
during the further progress of the affair." His departure was 
the nature of a distasteful surprise, although the government ti 
no effective steps to prevent it. 

An inkling as to what lay behind his action is given by the 
side story ' of Ferdinand's adventure printed by the KSlnische 
Zeitung in December. According to that indiscreet narrative, 
Ferdinand continued, after his arrival in Bulgaria, to vaunt the 
influence of his family connections upon the policy of the Euro- 
pean courts toward him; but he made one assertion still more 
significant. "As regards the attitude of Germany, he told his 
ministers, it should not be taken too seriously, giving them to 
understand that there was no cause for alarm in this quarter, since 
be was fully informed of Germany's real policy in the Bulgariaa 
question."" 

This clew leads directly up to the 'false Bulgarian documents, 
which must be introduced here, although full discussion of them is 
reserved for a later chapter. The first two of these documents, 
purporting to establish Bismarck's complicity in Ferdinand's ad- 



le insistcnti dtssuasioni della Sublime Porta, portale a di lui Dulizk 

noky, n£ i coosigli di questo ministro, avvalorati della stessa autoriU dell'ImpenF^j 

tore Francesco Giuseppe." 

" Daudet, Ferditiand I" (Paris, 1919), p. 100. ' Un rapport diplomatique dat£ 
de Vienne,' July 29, 1S87. "L'Autriche avail pris en main la candidature de Fer- 
dinand, et mainteuant elle lui doane bcaucoup de soucis. On se plaint de . . . stm 
manque de docilitf aux conseils. . . . Ce que le Cabinet de Vienne aurait voulu 
obtenir de lui, c'est qu'il continuit & £tre I'flu du Sabranif ct que, fidUe i sa dfr- 
claratioa d'Ebenthal, il attendit A Vienne Tissue dcs nfgociatioos engagfes pai 1& 
Porte . . .,et en attendant, le trtne dcBulgarieneserait ni reQvers£,moccupf par 
un autre. C'cst U te conseil donn£ par le Ballplati au prince Ferdinand." 

'* Robolaky, FUnt Bismarck unler drti Kaiscrn, p. 121. The passage cannot be 
used without at least considering the interpretation placed by the K6lnii(ke ZtUun% 
upon its facts. This is, that Ferdinand was inspired from the beginning by the aim 
of creating a European complication and precipitating a great war by which the 
Houseof Orleans might hope to profit land that he, therefore, sought deliberately to 
sow dissension between Germany and Russia. The hypothesis, which mates Fer- 
dinand himself the creator of a fable of German support, appears too improbable on 
the face of it to be talcen seriously; but it will be dealt with in connection with the 
exposure of the documents iu the case. Alt that can be said in advance is that Fer- 
dinand's conduct is far more liable to the inteipretation of having been really ett- 
couroged by Germany. 
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venture — and later denounced as forgeries — date from the 
period of Ferdinand's journey to Bulgaria. The first is a letter 
alleged to have been written by him to the Countess Marie of 
Flanders, the sister-in-law of Leopold II of Belgium and a rather 
remote relation of his own. It is dated August 27. The second is 
an undated and unsigned piece, described in the letter as written 
by the German ambassador at Vienna. Admission must be made 
at the start that, while the essential genuineness of the ' Bul- 
garian documents ' may be maintained, they became public 
through such obscure, indirect, and even suspect channels, that 
their textual accuracy and complete authenticity is very ques- 
tionable, 

The letter of August 27 seems, in the main, genuine. In it the 
prince outlines his position, which he describes as in direct an- 
tagonism to Russia and doubtful even at Vienna," But he affirms 
that he has assurances from another quarter. " I would not have 
accepted definitely," runs the letter, "and especially, I would not 
have gone so readily to Sofia, if I had not received very satisfac- 
tory communications from Berlin as to my situation." The writer 
admits a proper realization of the risks attending his rflle as a 
"pawn in Prince Bismarck's game," but believes the chances are 
in favor of his advancement rather than his sacrifice. He goes on 
to ask the Countess to intercede for him with her brother-in-law 
at Brussels and with her own brother, King Charles of Rumania, 
asking them to use their influence in his favor at St, Petersburg 
and Vienna. So much rings true enough; but the passage intro- 
ducing the enclosure as proof of German support is of doubtful 
veracity, to say the least, The document is referred to as un- 
signed, but "authentic and written entirely in the hand of the 
German ambassador at Vienna." "* 

» "De Viemie, !es sentimeuts ne sont guitt plus cncauragconts et ]e sais, de 
source cettaine . , . que t'on y a. fait prier S. M, le roi des Beiges d'b!crvenir 
auprisdemoi, pourmcdilenninera nepasacceplerlepouvoir bulgnref Ftomihe 
lc« published by the RdchsanKiger, December 31, 1887. The statement seems so 
inctedible at tint sight, in view of Austria's general attitude, lliat it has been cited as 
a proof of the letter's falsity. Cyon, p. 364, Taken in connection with the \-iew ad- 
vaneeiJ above of Austria's policy at the moment (p. 111, note 3j), however, it lends 
additional plausibility to it, 

*° For some reason, this phrase b placed in special quotation marks in the rendi- 
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The enclosure, the most striking document of the whole series, 
takes the form of a personal note from the German ambassador, 
Prince Reuss, to Prince Ferdinand. This would indeed be an 
unusual sort of diplomatic document; and the chances are 
strongly against its authenticity. A possible supposition Is that a 
memorandum of a conversation has been worked over by some 
one into this direct form to add pungency to the disclosure — 
either by Ferdinand for his own purposes, or by the secret agents 
who later conveyed the documents to Flourens. In a letter 
written by Prince Reuss for transmission to St. Petersburg, when 
these documents were under discussion, he admitted having 
granted a private interview to Ferdinand, in which he told him 
he could not count on the approval of Germany any more than on 
that of the other Great Powers. The writer adds: "I most de- 
cisively rejected the suggestion . . . that I should give him any 
advice."^' All this coincides rather remarkably with the first 
part of the document in question. 

The note as it stands informs Ferdinand that, since Germany's 
public action is determined by binding treaties, she can give him 
no advice, but must leave him to act upon his own responsibility. 
"However," it continues, "it does not follow that the German 
government may not, for reasons of general policy, encourage 
semi -officially, through such legitimate means of action as it pos- 
sesses in Bulgaria, the enterprise of occupying the Bulgarian 
throne in the interest of European peace and German poUcy. It 
is evident that, if Vour Highness goes to Bulgaria with this idea 
seriously in mind, the moment will come when, however hostile 
the attitude of Germany may now appear toward Your Highness's 
enterprise, the sentiments which the goverrmient of Berlin enter- 
tains in secret toward the success of your monarchical endeavor 
in Bulgaria will come to light with all the efficacy that attends the 
open and decided action of a powerful Empire." " This communi- 

tiOD of the document in Maurel, Le prince de Biimarck ditnasqul (p. 147), although 
none such appear io the leits published in the newspapers in December. This fact 
assumes a strange significance b a book coming from the secret agents who handled 
the documents. 

" C P. 0,, V, p. 339. November )4, 1887, Reuss to Biamarct. 

" Rckkianteiitr, December 31, 1887. 
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cation, in the form attributed to it, is almost certainly not authen- 
tic; but its substance is not thereby completely invalidated. 
Ferdinand's confidence in the strength of his position, and the 
policy of Germany as it later developed, indicate that the wily 
prince was relying upon some such assurances as these when he 
set forth upon his adventure. 



n 

In allowing Ferdinand to hope for support from Germany, Bis- 
marck had, of course, no idea of taking any direct action to fulfil 
his promises, any more than he had of actively supporting Rus- 
sia's opposition to the new Prince of Bulgaria. Ferdinand had 
moved; Bismarcit stood aside, politely repeating. " La parole est A 
la Russie." But if Russia opened her mouth to pronounce that 
word, a trusty combination of three Great Powers stood ready to 
seize her by the throat before Germany could hear it. Bismarck's 
position seemed safe. Russia must finally come to his feet, realiz- 
ing that her attempts to disturb the order of things he stood for 
was hopeless. 

For a time, it is true, he had had occasion to doubt the relia- 
bility of one element in his combination. Italy; but these doubts 
had been cleared up before Ferdinand started on his trip to Sofia. 
The political convulsions which had seized Italy even before the 
Triple Alliance was signed were practically over by the end of 
July. The prospect of a radical government had at first filled Bis- 
marck with horror." The stop-gap regime of Depretis had in- 
spired no confidence in him. When assured that it would five up 
to Italy's treaties, he had remarked pettishly: "Treaties are 
scraps of paper: e\'erything depends upon the manner of their 
execution. While in themselves excellent weapons, in unskilful 
hands they may work more harm than good." " Then Depretis 
died, on July 29, bringing the arch-Radical, Crispi, to the fore, 
Bismarck knew Crispi of old, and, whatever aversion he may have 

■ Chiola, p. 4Q7. Count Herbert Bismarck told Lauofty in March that "les bras 
lombaJent & son pire, en voyant qu'un remaniement du cabinet se faisait au profit 
de la gauche avancfe." 

" Ibid., p. 498. 
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felt for the hoary conspirator's revolutionary past, he had no 
cause to complain of his views on foreign politics, which were more 
nationalistic and aggressive than those of any reactionary 
monarchist. Indeed, Crispi more than met Bismarck's expecta- 
tions of Italy by adopting an attitude of opposition to Russia even 
more vigorous than that maintained by Austria." 

Under Crispi's energetic direction Italian policy emerged from 
its indecision and quickly assumed sharp outline. On August 8, 
the eve of Ferdinand's bold leap, Crispi, then minister ad interim, 
issued a circular despatch defining the new course. Ferdinand, he 
wrote, "by the very fact of his election, represents in our eyes, 
unless the contrary be proved, the expression of the will of the 
Bulgarian people," and, therefore, a "principle of solution," if 
properly supported by the Powers. " So we must desire," he con- 
tinues, "that the Powers now displaying a community of aims 
and pacific intentions should contribute, as we are disposed to do, 
a willing moral support." ** This ardor in the cause was as agree- 
able to Italy's allies as it was unexpected, although they could 
only respond to it with caution.*' 

Germany, in fact, was ostensibly taking a directly opposite 
course, calculated to produce a favorable impression upon Russia. 
While all the Powers were obliged to withhold diplomatic recog- 
nition from Ferdinand, the German government deemed it neces- 
sary to go even further, instructing its consul general at Sofia to 
regard him "in the light of an entirely private person, and . , . 
not even ... as a member of a reigning German dynasty." " 
The very exaggeration of brutality indicates that there was some- 
thing to cover up. However, no exception was taken privately to 
the more lenient attitude assumed by Germany's allies. Count 
Berchem, in charge at the foreign office, assured the Italian am- 
bassador, on the same day as the despatch of Crispi's circular, 
"that his government understands very well, so far as it is con- 

" See Friedjung, Biographisches J^hrbuch, iii, p. 366 [Aufsdlit, p. 339). 

■ G.B., 1889. p. 137. 

" See La polUica eslrra Ualiana (Bitonto, igi6), p. JqS. 

" i*.P.,i8a8,c«,Turkeyno.i,p.iij. August g, 1B87, Scott (Berlin) to SsU*- 
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cemed, that our position is different from its own and that we may 
properly seek, on the basis of Your Excellency's project of in- 
structions, to place ourselves in line with Austria-Hungary and, 
especially, with England, which countries have interests in the 
Balkans not shared by Germany." " 

At this very time, Bismarck was conducting a strange and deli- 
cate negotiation with England arising out of certain cryptic ques- 
tions put to the German ambassador by Salisbury on August 2/° 
As nearly as could be made out, the prime minister was driving 
at the possibility of an Anglo-Russian understanding. Bismarck's 
reply was that he would have no objection to such an understand- 
ing, provided Austria were included. He also suggested taking in 
Italy and making the acceptance of Emroth as Bulgarian regent 
the basis of the accord with Russia.^' In marginal notes on subse- 
quent despatches, he admitted having gone into all this discussion 
only because he feared Salisbury's suggestion of an Anglo-Russian 
understanding might be used by him as a means of pressure on 
Germany if she showed herself too much disturbed by it. He also 
wrote: "we desire prima loco the maintenance of the Anglo- 
Austro-Italian understanding." " The relation between all these 
statements and the course of policy struck out by Crispi is im- 
portant for the further development of events. That Ferdinand's 
adventurous move cut into the midst of this negotiation is per- 
haps also not without significance. 

In regard to that event, the two other associates in Bismarck's 
combination took, up positions between those of Italy and Ger- 
many. England was rather the more cautious, reserving definite 
pronouncements until the Continental Powers should be heard 
from, but declining to go so far in accord with Russia as to admit 
the original invalidity of Ferdinand's election,'* Kalnoky, al- 
though displeased that Ferdinand had taken matters into his own 
hands, could not now desert him, and could not do less than the 

*' G, B., i83g, p. tjS. August 3, Launay to Crispi. 

C. F. 0., iv, pp. 335-337- August 3, Halifeldt to Bismftrck. 



" Ibid.,\v,pp, 3ii-34i. August 8, BbmarcktoHatzfeldl. 



" P. P., 1888, ax, Turkey n 



li- August 13, Salbbury to Moiier. 
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English partner in coming to his defence." But Crispi desired I 
more than this, and continued to press for the formation of a I 
quadruple accord designed frankly to support Ferdinand.'** To , 
such an accord Germany would certainly never become a party; 
yet Bismarck recognized the desirability of obtaining from Eng- 
land a more definite adhesion to his plans than that contained in 
the somewhat vague entente of February. He did not discourage 
Crispi's efforts, but sought to turn them in the direction of a 
triple, rather than a quadruple, combination. 

While privately encouraging the opposition to Russia, the 
German government was louder than ever in its professions of 
Platonic support. A Russian circular note of protest against 
Ferdinand's action met a hearty response at Berlin. Shuvalov 
was assured "that the Imperial government shares the views 
expressed in this circular and that the German representatives at 
all capitals would receive orders to speak accordingly, especially 
as concerns the invalidity of the Prince of Cobutg's election, the 
illegality of his assumption of the Bulgarian throne, and the mani- 
fest infraction of the Treaty of Berlin." Any expectation of con- 
crete results from these assurances, however, was damped by the 
familiar caution that "the Cabinet of Berlin limits itself to pro- 
nouncing a judgment in general terms, since the Russian govern- 
ment itself puts forward no concrete and practical proposition for 
remedying the state of affairs." The Italian ambassador, in re- 
porting this reply to his government, did not hesitate to add, 
possibly under inspiration: "It seems to me that, under these 
circumstances, we ought to try to reach an understanding with 
Austria, and especially with England, for a conmion course of 
action. This attitude, even if it did not accord in all respects with 
that of Germany, would none the less be perfectly imderstood 
here." " Crispi could have had no doubt that Germany's official 

" i'.P.,i888,cu[,Turfceyno,i,p.i28. August ii, Paget to Salisbury- Kilnoky's 
reply to Russia's protest was much the same as Salisbury's. 

• G. S.| i88g, p. 145. August 13, Crispi to Launay and Corti. "lo ritetigo the 
sia nell'intcresse dellc trc potcnze alleate c dell 'Inghil terra dt risolvere dcfinitiva- 
mente e a1 piil presto questa quesUone bulgara che costituiscc u 
manente per la pace europea." 

* Ibid., pp. 160-161. August 14, Launay to Crispi. 
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utterances in this case meant nothing; for, on August 16, he 
advised the king: "We believe we ought to give him [Ferdinand] 
ali the help possible, without, of course, in any way conflicting 
with the agreement of principles that exists between Austria, 
England, and ourselves, especially as this agreement is looked 
upon with favor by Germany." " 

This advice was offered on the very day that the bombardment 
directed against the rash prince by the German semiofficial news- 
papers culminated in a heavy broadside from the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeiiung, condemning all his recent actions as violations 
of the treaty of Berlin in language which the Russians could 
hardly improve upon. The Russians for the most part, in fact, 
applauded this outburst; but it received less attention in quarters 
where Bismarck was known more intimately.** An utterance of 
the Kolnische Zeilung next day put German official opinion some- 
what more in doubt by stating: "Germany has no reason to 
be enthusiastic over the adventure of Coburg. But from the 
humane standpoint it is to be desired that the sorely tried princi- 
pality may at last find rest from its Russian liberator, yet tor- 
mentor, and be left to itself. If no one help the country, it must 
in despair seek to help itself." Again, on the i8th, the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung thundered to inspire Russian con- 
fidence, albeit with a slight backfire of irony. "The Great 
Powers," it asserted, "will not hesitate to accept Russia's view of 
the question fully and unconditionally. This is especially indi- 
cated by England's attitude. . . . The final settlement of the 
question of a Bulgarian Prince does not, therefore, appear to 
afford real grounds for disquiet." 

The Great Powers most closely associated with Germany paid 
so httle heed to these thunderings that they went quietly ahead 
with their plans for support of Ferdinand imder the energetic 

" Crispi, p. 148 {Mtmairs, ii, p. iSo}. 

" Journal di! Dlbats. Vienna, August 17. "On n'atUche pas ici unc grande im- 
portance A I'article fulminant de la duefCc (Je VAUemagHtdu Norda.-a^MittA'a prince 
Ferdinand. L'AUetnagoe se considfrant comme la gardienne du tniitf de Berlin 
proteste centre sa violation, et les derniera entretiens du comte Schouvalofl avec M, 
de Bismarck ant eu pour rteultat un langage plus vif & regard du prince; mais les 
coDsfquences Qe vont pas au deli." 
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impulsion of Crispi." Bismarck had let them see how little sin- 
cerity lay belund his bluster.*° 

Under such circumstances any projects of Russia for dealing 
with the situation had scant prospect of success. The reception 
accorded her protests, and those of the Porte as well, revealed a 
hostile attitude on the part of three Great Powers to anything she 
might propose. It has been asserted that only this prompt array- 
ing of the forces of opposition deterred Russia from a resort to 
arms against the Stambulov government.^' The existence of a 
combination of powers in restraint of her policies undoubtedly 
discouraged Russia; but, with the peaceable Giers now firmly in 
control, it is little likely that measures of violence were even 
seriously considered.^- Both the English and Italian ambassa- 

*' Crispi, pp. 145-150. G. B., iSSg, p. 155. (The Green Book version appears to 
have been cut.) August iS, Crispi tt> Blanc. "Riguardo al modo di considerate 
quests elezione . . , io I'autorizzo a porsi d'accordo coi suoi coUeghi d'AusUia- 
Ungheria ed tnghilterra pei csprimete i'opinione che ndk avvetiuta eleziotic noi 
dobbiamo ravvisare, fino a prova contraria ed equivalenie, una i-alida testimoni- 
ansa della volenti del popolo bulgaro." 

'° La potilica eitera itaiiana, pp. 379— 3S0, " Ora Bbmarck aveva tutto I'interesse 
di mantenere in questa illusione la Russia per conservaria lontana dalla Fiancia, c 
per questo egli aveva dovuto domaniiarc ai Govemi di Vienna e di Roma libera 
azione nella forma, pur dichiaiandost solidale coo essi nella loro rcsistenza alia 
RusMa." This is doubtless an exaggerated statement of the case. Nevertheless, it 
is somewliBl remarkable that the German foreign office publication contains no 
documents pertaining to relations with Italy at this time. 

" Crispi, p. 150. August 14, circular despatch. "In presenza delt'eventualiti 
tawisata pos-ybile deU'occupaiione ni&sa di Varna e di Erzerum, qualora la Turchia 
non intervenisse sttivamente in Bulgaria, il gabinetlo italiano ai dichiara contraria 
ad ogni violeoza e ad ogni violazione del tnttato di Berlino." Friedjung, Imperi- 
aiismu3, i, p. 102. "Zar Alexander verzehrte sich in Ingrimm und erwog mit seinen 
Ratgcbern, ob ci in Bulgaricn nicht mit den Waifen durchgreifcn sollte. Indessen 
Bchreckte er vor diesem Entschlllase autilck. . . . Er sah sich einer Uberlegenen 
Koalition gegenUbet." 

" Baddeley, pp. 316-317. " jIhSepiember. Hardinge and Dumba between them 
told me what follows: De Giers, coming straight from the Emperor declares that his 
Imperial Majesty won't hear of Russian interference in Bulgaria. He has only one 
Dolicy — letting them stew in their own juice, knowing very well that it would be 
the ruin of Russia if she incurred hostilities with the probable coalition against her. 
De Giers was never so strong as at present; he has it all his own way." Shuvalov, in 
a conversation with Berchem, on August 18, hinted at the possibility of armed inter- 
vention, but very vaguely and only in the event o( Turkey's failing to support the 
Emroth proposal. 
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dorsatSt.Petersburg, writes Sir Robert Morier, "were 'put out ' 
at the persistent way in which we heard on all sides that it was 
beyond doubt that Giers had threatened an occupation of Varaa 
or Erzeroum when we knew this was not true." " 

The fact seems to be that the Russians had never frankly faced 
the question as to what means of coercion would be employed 
against the Bulgarians if they resisted the imposition of General 
Emroth upon them as regent. Regarding the men in control of 
Bulgaria at the time as mere adventurers with no real hold on the 
country, the Russian govermnent probably felt that only a push 
from legal authority was needed to send them toppling. It looked 
no further than united action by the Powers and the Porte. This 
lack of any effective provision for enforcement was what had ren- 
dered Bismarck's support of the scheme so lighthearted. More- 
over, almost certain as it was of breaking down in the end, its only 
possible chance of success lay in the absolutely firm unity of 
action on which the Russians relied. In the way of getting the 
plan accepted by the other Powers stood the anti-Russian accord 
of February which Bismarck had sponsored. The only possibility 
of bending the resolution of that combination depended, in turn, 
upon decisive action by Bismarck at the start. Such action the 
Chancellor consistently declined to take. His final word on the 
subject, when Shuvalov again expressed hope of his support for 
the proposal, on August i8, was still: "after Russia has made 
it." " This attitude left the other Powers free to reject the pro- 
posal, as they were certain to do. On the very day Shuvalov was 
pressing it at Berlin, Hatzfeldt telegraphed from London that 
Salisbury had decided to drop his suggestion of an accord with 
Russia and to recur to his previous policy." On the same day, 
also, the Austrian ambassador announced that Kilnoky was no 
more favorably disposed toward the Emroth proposal itself than 
toward the idea of putting it into force by the use of Russian 
troops." Count Berchem, who received this declaration, had no 

" Edwards, p. nb. November, 188;, Morier to White. See also G. B., 1889, p. 
i6j, August 19, Nigra'a summary of e\-ents. 

" C. F. 0., V, p. i9». Marginal note on Count Berchem's report. 

" /Md,,iv, pp. 344-345. 

** Ibid., V, pp. iQj-igj. August ig, report by Berchem. 
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better argument to urge against it than the dubious one o! 
military advantage for Austria of a Russian advance in the 
Balkans. 

The Russians were still encouraged by the German govern- 
ment, however, to go forward with the proposal, and the Turks 
were urged to take it up.*' But the Turkish government showed 
its usual aversion to any positive steps. Although named first 
in the treaty of Berlin among the Powers whose sanctions were 
necessary to a Bulgarian election. Turkey had declined to pro- 
nounce for or against Ferdinand, but instead had referred to the 
Powers for their opinions. The nature of these was not calcu- 
lated to clear up Turkey's indecision. Kalnoky's reply, in par- 
ticular, only served further to confuse the situation. He advised 
the Turks "to abstain above all things from the employment of 
coercive measures, which in the present frame of mind of the 
Bulgarians might very possibly drive them to some desperate 
measure, such as the proclamation of their independence, accom- 
panied by the promotion of risings in Macedonia . . . ; and to 
abstain also from entering into any arrangements with any one 
of the European Powers separately, but to communicate freely 
with all." ** Crispi was even striving to win Turkey over to the 
anti-Russian coalition." A state of aHairs ensued in which, 
neither the Porte nor the Powers moved, each side conditioning 
its action upon the initiative of the other. 

Meanwhile, the opposition to Russia was growing more and 
more compact.'" That the Ernroth mission would never be ap- 
proved was a foregone conclusion, "Following the example of 

" G. F. O., V, p. 190. August I j, memorandum by Berchem. 

" P. P., 1888, cix, Turkey no, 1. pp, 1 J5-136. Aupisl lo, Paget to Salisbury. 

" G. B., [8Bg, p. J64. August ig, Crispi to Blanc. Crispi tells of taking the 
matter up witb the Turkish Ambassador. "Ho soggiunio chc, se si potesse formare 
tra il gruppo delle potenze cenliali un accoido per la soluxione dl tale questione, io 
Don dubitavo punlo che I'adesione dclla Turchia sarebbe giil acquisla per tale 

" P.P., 1888, cii, Turkey no. i, p. 141. .\ugust 33, Paget to Salisbury. 

" Count KAlroky eipresaed hts satisfaction at seeing how entirely your Lordship's 
views coincided with his own, and his gratification at the cordial manner in which 
the Ambassadors of the three Powers, Austria, England, and Italy, were acting 
together lor the attainment of a peaceful solution of the present c 
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Austria-Hungary," wrote Crispi on August 20, "we must refuse 
to accept a regency entrusted to a Russian general. This arrange- 
ment would be simply prolonging and intensifying an endless 
state of provisional exjjedients. We entertain no partialities, but 
to us Prince Ferdinand represents the beginning of an adjustment. 
On this point London and Vienna entirely agree with us." " The 
old fire-eater even wished to proceed at once to the negotiation of 
military conventions providing for armed resistance to Russian 
aggression, but was met by a non possumus from Salisbury." 

Bismarck was careful to keep Germany from getting involved 
directly in the affair. On August 23, he drafted for Reuss at 
Vienna a despatch framed in the same sort of language as he had 
used during the previous autumn, even to reasserting that the line 
of demarcation was the basis of Germany's policy toward the 
Austro-Russian conflict of interests." This despatch, which can 
hardly have been meant to do more than impose caution upon 
Kalnoky, rings very hollow after the transactions of February. 

A better insight into Germany's real policy is given by Herbert 
Bismarck's account of a conversation with Lord Salisbury on the 
very day that Bismarck was writing this despatch. When Salis- 
bury remarked that his recent idea of a reconciliation with Russia 
had been inspired by the fear that, in the event of an Austro- 
Russian war, Germany's assistance to her ally would be rendered 
of no account by a probable French attack, Count Bismarck 
assured him that Germany did not lack forces for a war on two 
fronts. Herbert also applied himself to confirming the English 

" Crispi, p. 150 (Meneirs, ii, p. 183). August ao, Crispi to Nigra, The English 
reply is given in the blue book just cited, "Turkey no. i, iSSB." p. 137. August 15, 
Salisbury to Morier. "I agreed with M. de Staal that the appointment ot a single 
Regent for Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. would be the best temporary arrange- 
ment, but I said that Her Majesty's Government were not likely to be able to 
agree to the selection of either a Russian or a Turk for that post." 

" Crispi, p. 153 (MemoiTs, ii, pp. 186-187). August 29, Crispi to Catalan!: 
August 31, Catalani to Crispi. "Lord Salisbury ... mi ha detto cfac presentan- 
dosene I'occasione sarebbe fiero della cooperazione dell' esercito italiano c che poteva 
giuogerc il memento in cul essa fosse nccessaria. Ma S. S. ha soggiunto che sino a 
quando il pericolo di guerra non era imminente, la costituzione . . . lo ponevano 
nella impo5sibtlit& di stipukrc un atto di taJ geneie." 

" G.f.O.v, p. 194. 
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minister's decision against the idea by casting aspersions upon 
Russia's good faith and by calling attention to Italy as a factor 
in the anti-Russian league. The turning point of the interview 
was Herbert's suggestion "that an agreement of limited so^ 
might be made between the triple group and the Sultan, some- 
what like the pactum de conlrakendo which exists between Italy 
and Spain with Austria and ourselves in the background. Italy 
could be pushed to the front, thereby flattering her self-esteem 
through such a recognition of her importance." •* This suggestion, 
indeed, appears to be the key to the whole development of the 
Bulgarian problem. 

Herbert Bismarck's further hints at the possibility of calling 
a congress on the Bulgarian question in London, on the basis of 
a German mediation between England and Russia, indicate that 
the Chancellor was seriously considering at this time a repetiti<m 
of the manoeuvres connected with the congress of Berlin. The 
development of this idea is probably related to the project then 
current of a visit of the Tsar Alexander to the German capital — 
an event from which important consequences might well be ex- 
pected to ensue. Expectations of this visit, however, were sud- 
denly brought to disappointment 

** G. F. 0., iv, p. 347. Augast >4> tcport 1^ Hubert Bismudc. 
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BISMARCK AND ALEXANDER IH 
I 

At the beginning of September, 1887, an interview between the 
Tsar and the German Emperor was generally regarded as an event 
certain to take place in the near future. Alexander III was en- 
Joying at the time a respite from Nihilist perils at the castle of 
Fredensborg in Denmark. William I was preparing to attend the 
army manoeuvres in East Prussia. Arrangements were being 
made to accommodate both courts at Stettin. The initiative in 
arranging this meeting seems certainly to have come from Berlin 
in the form of hints transmitted through Shuvalov.' For the rest, 
it was a sufficiently natural visit to expect, in view of the ad- 
vanced age of the German Emperor, which made it possible that 
any interview might be the last. Then, just as all seemed com- 
fortably arranged, the situation was suddenly obscured; and 
presently the German newspapers were energetically denying 
that there had ever been any thought of such a meeting. 

This abrupt collapse of what seemed a settled project was the 
result of a revelation to the Tsar of Germany's real policy in the 
Bulgarian question. That policy had long been characterized as 
treacherous by the Panslavist press and had even become suspect 
in official eyes. Now documentary proof of Bismarck's duplicity 
was placed in the hands of the Tsar through some unknown sub- 
terranean agencies. The first link, in the chain of transmission 

' N. P. P., Seplember g, 1SS7. "Die Behauptung doss dieselbe [die Kaiscr- 
Zusammenkunftl von Berlin aus angeregl, vod Petersburg abgelehot worden sei, 
tnucht heutB an verschiedenenOrtenauf." Maurel (pp. 160-163) andtiteNouveile 
Revue (September t, iSSS) maintain that, in addition to the hints conveyed to 
Shuvalov by Count Herbert Bismarck, there was a direct letter of imitation from 
the Emperor to the Tsar, The affirmation is based mainly upon a staiement in 
an alleged secret report of Bismarclc to Frederick III, printed in the Nourtlle 
Revut for August i, »888, The inviution was denied by the Jeurnai de SI. Ptters- 
bourg on September 16. 
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Tlie Imk connecting Paiis and C(^)enhagGn is somewhat more 
difficult to RomstTUct, but is of kss inqxwtance as affecting the 
gmuineness of the pq>eTS. It seems to have included, at the Paris 
tsid, the semiofficial agent of the Rus^on embassy, Julius Hansen, 
l3itough whom Flourens transacted much business by preference.' 
Whether or not the ambassador himself was involved is uncer- 
tain.* Both the Princess Waldemar, wife of the Tsar's brother- 
in-law, and Prince Obcdenski, of the imperial suite, have been 
Bpdunitf as the final agencies of transmission iperiiapsbotiiwatt 
faiq>Iicated.* At any rate, the papo^ were placed before the llsar 

CBWwiUr i^mtU ftmL Bnlpiu, lAich France wu mote or leM in the haUt of aam- 
wtni^rtwg to Runa nnce the Utter'B withdiawal of her ftgents bom dM oaamttf. 
IhiMMi, Jf«trMA«M, p. 17. 

' Haiifcn, in ^if tw yAf , ^Mn i>ft*h™g of ^tf part in *^** ibir. In ^^ Jf eybwdUtf 
(p. 71) be ntaket the eztiemdy doubtful statement tliat Biunarck ac cM cd him and 
flte «inh«idoi of having foiged the p^icia, and that the Twr wftitBdthe iccim 
tlOB. EdaiditeinwritM(l,p.i37): "Daw aba Jules Hanaeti in dieM Attn var- 
irid^ifar.irtiuawdfdbaftdcher. DahlngesteUtmBgebUben.obdieBridewU 
Oder ob ^ geftbcbt wuco, fcst >tdit jedenfalls, dass Jules Hansen sie mh HIb te 
PrinKsiin Waldmiar von Dinematk in die E&nde Alexanders m. geifiA haL 
Letctens bestStlgte mir anch Blowits anf bestinimteste." Utlnster mnfiniwrf tbe 
■upfMidtion fuitlieri while Hansen, when romplimented on his achievement, flushed, 
stammered, and huiried away. Crispi's infonnatlon from Vienna, under date of 
December iS, 1887 (p. 115) also implicates Hanseo. Giers admitted U> Schweinits, 
on December 23, that the papers had been forwarded by "ein sebr geschic^tcr 
Agent, welchen ich nicht opfem kann; ei bt getauscht worden." G. F. 0., v, p. 34& 

• If.^.Z., December?, 1887. Berlin, December s- "Allgemein wirdgeglaubt, 
dass Baron Mohrenheim ... in die angeblichen orleanistischen KAnke verwickclt 
ist. . . . DerbekanntedAnische Zeitungsschieiber Julius Hansen . . . Mllebenfalls 
thitigen Antheil an der Sache genommen haben." 

* Eckaidstein refers to the former; Dandet, to the latter {AUianu, p. 315). 
Baddelcy (p. 408) gives the following statements from a conversation with Petet 
Shuvalov: "' The forged documents came from two sides. De Gieis received tbeta 
in St. Petersburg, but before he bad time to send them to the Emperor, then at 
Copenhagen, he received nem of them from him, thence.' Baron von BSr: ' They 
are said to have come from Princess Waldemar at a picnic when the Tsar and she 
stayed behind the rest for some time.' Sclwtadhff: ' It may be so; what is certain is 
that they came from France, and not from the Orleanists, as stated in the German 
pren, but from the French Government itself.' " Baddeley adds the note: "It is 
supposed that M. Flourens sent them to Princess Waldemar through the wife of the 
Rusdan minister at Copenhagen, a daughter of Mr. Berdan — the American whose 
riBe had been adopted for the Rusdan aimy — and sister to Mrs. Marion Crawford." 
See also G. P. 0., v, pp. 340, 346, fcH Giers's admission that copiet of the papers had 
abo been suit to Um. 
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about the 1st of September, just as he was preparing for the trip 
to Stettin. The trip was at once called off.'" 

The failure of the project for an interview did not come as a 
complete surprise to the German government. Bismarck seems 
to have had an inkling of what was going on at Copenhagen and 
to have prepared the way for a retreat. On September 3, while 
the meeting was still publicly regarded as a foreordained event, 
the Kolniscke Ztilung published an article to the effect that it 
woiild probably be without influence upon the situation in any 
case, since confidence on both sides had been too far destroyed 
for restoration. The caution was added that, "Under these 
circumstances, German statecraft must take care not to allow 
the rivalry with France for Russia's favor to develop into a 
crawling contest (Wettkriechen). It must, above all, in its 
endeavors to conciliate Russia, not lose sight of the interests of 
Austria." Furthermore, the campaign against Russian credit, 
which had lately fallen off in intensity, received at the same 
moment a new impetus from the semiofficial confirmation of a 
nmior that the government was planning a tax on foreign securi- 
ties. On the morrow the expected interview was being disposed of 
by reports that the Emperor would not attend the manoeuvres 
after all, because of a fall he had recently sustained ^ a slight 
accident, pronounced not at all serious at the moment, and which 
did not finally prevent his journey to East Prussia. To such expe- 
dients had the government in its chagrin been reduced. 

A ciuious newspaper discussion of Germany's policy followed. 
Those two most trusty of inspired organs, the Kolnische Zeitung 
and the Norddeulsche Allgemeine Zeitung, tossed arguments end- 
lessly back and forth in an apparent polemic as to the proper 
course for the government now to follow. In reality, these articles 
served to bring home to Russia how little she had to expect from 
the German alliance and how far the responsibihty for its fruitless- 
liess rested upon herself. On September %, Norddeutscke replied to 
Kdlnische^s article of the 2d by stating that " German policy is 

" Hohenlohe, ii,p. 436 (Amer., ii, p. 359). Berlin, May 25, a conversalion with 
the Crown Prince. "AUes sei bereit gewesen, die Jacht im Hafen geheizl, ala dcr 
Kaiser die AktenstUcke auf seinecn Schreibtisch gefunden habe. Das habe ihn 
gelirgert und deshdb sei die Entrevue in Stettin unteiblieben." 
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engaged in no rivalry with France for Russia's favor, but is keep- 
ing quite independently to the road marked out for it by the 
interests of the GennanEmpireandby the existing treaties." The 
same article prepared the ground for a contention by which Ger- 
man semiofficial opinion later set great store — that Ferdinand's 
whole enterprise was inspired by the desire to stir up troubled 
waters in which the Orleanist princes might fish for a French 
crown," When K&lnische ventured to lament the collapse of the 
projected Stettin interview as a blow to all hopes for a better 
understanding with Russia, Norddeutsche declaimed against 
creating the impression that Germany cared anjrthing about such 
an understanding." Yet below the surface at Berlin persisted the 
conviction that Germany's Chancellor cared a great deal, and 
that he woidd strive diligently to clear away this new cloud of 
suspicion that had arisen between him and Russia," 

Nevertheless, Bismarck {persisted in his refusal to take the 
initiative in behalf of the Emroth profwsal. When the Turkish 
government besought his good offices in its favor, his reply was 
that he would recommend it "as soon as it is made, and on condi- 
tion that it has simultaneously the authentic and open support of 
Russia" — in order to make its real origin evident from the 
first." This declaration amounted to exactly the same thing as 
those he had previously made to the Russian government. The 
Turks declined to follow up a proposal with no more prospect of 

" "Nur wenn man den Prinzen Ferdinand als Traqer einer ausschliesslich 
orleanistischen Politik auffasst vcrmag man sein Unternehmen unter einen logischen 
Ge^chtspunkt zu bringcn. Die Interessen des ITau^es Orleans sind derarti^, du 
dauemder Friede in Europa sie nicht fiirdern nird." 

" Norddeutsche AUgtmeine Ziitung, September 9. "Die ' Kiiln. Ztg.' spricht ihr 
Bedauern fiber das Ausblciben einer Kaiserzusammenkunft in Stettin auii, und 
kntlpft heiran die Bcmerkung, ' dass nur ein uniweidcutigcs russisches Entgegen- 
kommen jcneu dunklcn Schatlcn, der uns die Russentreundlichkeit nach vrie vor 
verleidet, zu befreien vermag.' . . . Es tiberrascht uns, dass cin mit so v-iel poli- 
tischer Einsicht redigirtes Blatt wie die ' Kfiln. Ztg-.' sich dartiber tSuschen kann, 
dass gerade ihr dringendcs Bedurfnis nach ' russischem Entgesenkommen ' den 
Eindnick hervorrufen muss, als ob Deutschland eines solches bediirftig sei." 

" Af. /I. Z., September 13. "Der Reicbskanzlcr scheint unter alien Umslanden 
enlschlossen zu sein, die Klarung der Verbal I nisse, die bci den personlichen Eigcn- 
Bcbaften des Zaren immer unberecbenbarer werden, herbcizufuhren." 
" C. F. 0., V, p. 200. September 3, Bismarck to Kiderlen. 
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success than this answer gave. Moreover, they found it hard to 
reconcile Bismarck's apparent support of the Russian plan with 
the advice he was now giving them to come to an understanding 
with the anti-Russian entente. The German explanation that 
advice in favor of a general accord, providing security in the 
event of war, was not incompatible with approval of a particular 
proposal in the interest of peace, is a re&nement of logic that 
hardly meets the demands of the case.'* 

This question of the Ernroth proposal was ventilated in the 
course of the press controversy in Germany. The NorddeulscJie 
AUgemeine Zetlung now publicly proclaimed: "Germany has not 
only herself agreed to the mission of General Ernroth, but she is 
also prepared to recommend that the other Powers give their 
consent to this scheme, when the cabinets especially interested, 
namely, the Porte and Russia, have made an official proportion 
to that effect." 

Disregarding this grudging olive branch held out to Russia by 
its opponent in the debate, the Kiflnische Zeilung went on with 
the development of its former theme. The loss of German friend- 
ship, it maintalaed, was due entirely to Russia's ' see-saw policy,' 
endeavoring to draw Germany into bidding against France for 
her favors. The attempt had been frustrated by Germany's 
withdrawal behind the strict terms of her treaty obligations, in- 
different to the effect her action would have upon Russian opinion. 
"We expect no gratitude from the Russians," ran the article of 
September 12; "and their hostility we do not fear." Germany, it 
continued, owed nothing to the reigning Tsar: "The Russo- 
German account is balanced; and the word, ' gratitude,' may be 
stricken from the vocabulary of foreign policy of both states." 
A still later article, entitled "Without friendship and without 
enmity," made it clear that the most Russia could expect from 
Germany in the Eastern Question was to be left alone with her 
difficulties.'* 

" G. P. 0; iv, p. 349. September 4, Dercntliall to Reusa. 

" KBInisclu ZeUung, September 18. "Wir Deutsche lassen den Russen in Bui- 
garien frde Bahn, sber seit wir jcde HoOnung aufgeben mussten, Russland zu 
versOhnen, kaan es nicht umere Aufgabe »in, die WJderstandskiiiftE, welche in 
Europe gegen die mssisdien Flfine regen, diplomatisch lu beugen." 
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Naturally, this unwonted sharpness of tone toward Russia 
came as an agreeable surprise to the Danubian monarcliy, and 
was received with especial relief by the Hungarians." The Nord- 
deutsche AUgemeine Zeilung even reprinted one audacious article 
from Pest, aflirming that the declaration in favor of Emroth's 
mission was only a manoeuvre not to be taken seriously."' 

While Bismarck's newspapers were lecturing Russia on the sins 
by which she had forfeited Germany's friendship, the Chancellor 
himself undertook to demonstrate the value of the support she 
had sacrificed — and incidentally to prove how little regard he 
really had for the upstart Bulgarian government. A newspaper 
libel against the German consul at Rushchuk set the whole force 
of the empire in motion; and satisfaction was sought directly of 
the suzerain power, ignoring the pretensions of the local govern- 
ment to responsible authority. A demand was addressed to the 
Sultan for reparation of the injury and for permission to send 
three cruisers to blockade Bulgarian ports. The unreasonableness 
of directing such measures of force against an authority at the 
same time treated as not legaUy responsible may be passed over 
on the assumption that the whole procedure was mere ' bluff.' 
Germany contented herself, after all, with the action taken by the 
Bulgarian authorities on their own initiative when the protest 
reached them by roundabout ways." 

Besides impressing upon Russia the fact that Germany beldj 

'' M. A. Z., September 14. Pest, September 11. "Wir btauchcn atdit hi 
fUgen, wie bcfriedigt die Offeotliche Meiaung bier von jencr Auslassung, des dnit- 1 
schen oC&c\6xti Organs Ist; denn die bisherige HaltuDE Deutschlunds in der butil 
garischen Frage halte manche Bedenken wachgemfen, den Werlh der deutscbea] 
Alliani fQi Oeslenctch-Uiigani betreScnd." 

>* Norddruhckc Allgemdne Zdtunt, September 13: article (rom EtycttrUt.M 
"Das Ziel der deutschcn Politik war und bleibt die Isolirung FrankreichE, u 
verhUten, dass dicse Afocbt sich mit cincr anderen Macht, iDsbesonderc mit 
land, verbinden kiinne. Wenn Deutfchland durcli dieses Bestrebca io der Fragc der 1 
Mission Erenrot aul die Seite Russlands gcfuhrt wurde, so sehco wir darin kenw] 
bcsondere Ursache zat Unnihe, denn es ist das sdilicsslich nur einc 
Stelluntcnafimc und Icann in keinem Fnlle dabin (Uhrcn, dass die GetlcndmachunKH 
unsetcr wcvntlicliGii Intercssen von Seiten Deutsdilands auf emMc UindcniiHag 

itOMt." 

' G. B., i8Sg. pp. iSj-iGj. September 14. SlranskJ (Bulgnrian n 
foreign alTain) to Baron Thielmaon (German coosul general). 
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t Bulgarian govemment in as low esteem as she herself did, 
this action produced a curious effect as an example. Its complete 
success at first aroused hope that Russia too might get results by 
a similar display of energy. However, Russia's impulse to yield 
to the temptation was short-lived. A reluctance reasserted itself 
against turning Russian arms upon the people those arms had set 
free.** The Russian govenunent went back to its hopeless task of 
finding a way out of the morass by diplomatic means. 



U 

While Russia floundered in her diplomatic bog, her exultant 
enemies devoted themselves to building up their own position 
more solidly. The Austrian government's instructions of Au- 
gust 29 to its ambassador at Constantinople were sent to the 
other two governments for approval and support. In this docu- 
ment, it was stated that if, in disregard of Austria's advice, the 
Sultan should send a Russian commissioner into Bulgaria with 
the backing of Turkish troops, "we must reserve the question of 
our attitude toward the consequences of such a decision." *' This 
was all too mild a course of conduct for the Italian government, 
which pressed for more active and positive measures.'* Its ardor 
was held safely enough in check, but the community of interest 
in support of Ferdinand was indicated by the fact that in the 
course of the month of September, the Italian, Austrian, and 
English consuls at Sofia all held private unofficial interviews with 
Ferdinand, which helped consolidate locally the triumph of the 
anti-Russian elements.^ 

Germany extended her full approval to this solidarity among 
the three Powers. In an interview with Kilnoky on September 16, 
Bismarck accepted, although with a formal protest, the Austrian 
minister's declaration that he intended to stand by his previous 
policy with regard to Bulgaria.'" This interview was followed im- 

'" W. A. Z., October 2; St, Petersburg, September 26. BicTBrnri Esponu, 
September, 1887, p. 403. 
" G.F.O.,v, pp. i98-i9g. 

" Ibid., V, p. loj; iv, p. 350. September 6, 13, Reuss to Blsmaick. 
" G. B., 1889, pp. 178-179, igi. September 9, 37, Gerbaixde Sonnaa to Ciispl. 
»* Friedjung, Biopapkischcs Jahrbuck, iii, p. 367 {AufsSlst, p. 340). 
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mediately by an invitation to the still more ardent oppoQ^ 
Russia, Crispi.^* 

Bismarck also continued his support of the project of rendering 
the triple entente more solid and definite — a task to which 
Crispi had long been energetically applying himself. On Sep- 
tember 24, Herbert Bismarck wrote to Reuss that, while the 
German government had no interest in the Balkan question, iti 
was glad to observe the solidarity prevailing among the inter- 
ested Powers. He added: "It would, without doubt, be to Eng- 
land's interest to establish still closer relations with Austria and 
Italy and to yield to the importunities of Crispi." " The English 
goverrmient would not allow itself to be hurried into action; but 
the general trend of developments was certainly most unpromis- 
ing for a solution of the Bulgarian problem which would satisfy 
Russia. 

Attempts at such a solution were, nevertheless, still under way. 
Russia continued her efforts to induce Turkey to take the initia- 
tive in bringing forward the ' de&nite proposals ' which Bismarck 
demanded before passing an opinion upon anything. At last the 
Sultan was brought to present a positive programme which was 
first submitted to Russia for approval. He proposed that Russia 
and Turkey both send commissioners into the principality to act 
together under joint sanction and responsibihty. Their task ■ 
should be the holding of new elections for a Sobranie to which! 
Russia should submit a list of acceptable candidates for the^ 
throne. An international commission was suggested as a possible 
alternative to the joint commission, if it should prove unac- 
ceptable to the other Powers." Germany's diplomatic represent- 
atives conveyed advance notice of these proposals to the other 
parties most interested, sounding out their opinions without dis- 
closing Bismarck's.** The attitude of the other governments was 

" Crispi, pp. 170-171 (Mtmcirs, ii, p. 108). H 

"C.F.O.W.p.isi. ■ 

" .V. f. P.,Sept(mbe( j8, C. B., 1889, p. 189. ■ 

" C. B., 1889, p. iSq, Stplembtr 17, Cmpi (o BUnc. "Nel daniu ootma di 
quanlo precede, il conle di Solms non ba ag^uoto paroU circa I'opinione del nio 
BovemoaUleriguardo, Eneppure ha niostratadesideriodicaaoscere la nostra- . .. 
io Lc dica, rimane pur Mmpr« la (toca-" 
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not difficult to predict. Still, in the acceptance of these terms lay- 
Russia's only chance of effectively reopening the negotiation. 
They would have to be taken seriously. Germany's support was 
pledged; and France could undoubtedly be counted upon to favor 
them. No better opportunity of influencing Bulgarian affairs was 
likely to offer itself. 

One factor deserving note in the situation was the rather sur- 
prising weight France carried in the international scales at this 
moment. The Rouvier ministry seemed in a fair way to belie the 
evil omens under which it had begun its existence. Undaunted by 
the clamor of Boulangist demonstrations, it strove persistently to 
raise the country's diplomatic and military prestige. The experi- 
mental mobilization of an army corps attracted the serious atten- 
tion of Europe, France was still isolated, but was making some 
progress toward diminishing the hostility that surrounded her, 
Relations with Italy were stubbornly difficult, it is true. The 
Italians had passed, in July, a new and stringent tariff, which was 
held in readiness to go into effect as soon as the denounced treaty 
of r88i should expire. Yet the possibility of negotiating a new 
commercial treaty was still open. While nursing this possibility 
of a reconciliation with Italy, France was also bidding against her 
Latin neighbor for the favor of England, and with some prospect 
of success. Flourens, who had remained in office under the new 
government, continued patiently his efforts to reach an under- 
standing over the Canal and the New Hebrides and was on the 
point of concluding one.^^ 

The negotiation for this agreement was pushed forward with 
energy, Chaudordy being sent to take the matter up directly with 
Lord Salisbury, who was then at Dieppe. Flourens even dreamed 
of giving it a still wider scope, comprising not only the great out- 
standing issue between France and England, the Egyptian ques- 

" U. A. Z., Septembers. Pari;, September 5. "Die franiSsischen Minister 
weder gencigt sind, noch in der Lage sich befinden, das politische Wohlwollen 
ICaliens um den Pieis handelspolilischer Zugestgndnisse oder Opfer zu erliaufen 
. . . seitdem es den HH. Flourens und Waddington gelingt die Anndhening an 
England zu bewerkstelligen und das Eivemehmca mil dem Londoner Cabinet 
vorzuberciten, indem sie die wecbselseiUge VersUndigung bezUgUch der Hebriden 
und der Neutralitlt des Suezcanals vervollstiindigen," See also Chaudordy, La 
FronMcnj^Jp (Paris, iSSff) pp. iig-iji. 
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tion, but also the main diplomatic difficulty of all Europe, the 
Bulgarian question.'" In imdertaking this enterprise, he kept in 
touch with the Russian embassy, still through the semiofficial 
intermediary, Hansen. The entire position of France seemed very- 
much stronger than in the early summer. 

Bismarck, moreover, was treating her with a new consideration. 
The delicate situation into which his policy had led him obliged 
hi'm to move with caution. An angry Tsar and a strong, well 
behaved France formed an obviously threatening conjuncture of 
circumstances. Two new frontier incidents at this period were 
cleared up with a remarkable smoothness that contrasted sharply 
with Germany's belligerent attitude in the spring. The less 
serious of the two, but brought prominently into public notice by 
the celebrated name involved, was the arrest, on September 19, 
of the son of Schnaebele for having posted an impudent placard 
in a commune of annexed Lorraine. Of graver character was 
the killing of a French hunter by a German forest guard in the 
Vosges, on the 24th. Both incidents were settled quietly by the 
end of the month. Although the German authorities contested 
the proofs offered that the killing had taken place in the French 
commune of Vexaincourt, the government offered, through its 
ambassador, on September 30, an expression of regret, an in- 
demnity to the slain man's family, and a promise to prosecute the 
soldier who had shot him. These advances were accepted as 
satisfactory." On the same day young Schnaebele was released. 

This consideration for France, this hushing up of affairs that 
might well have been developed into pretexts of conflict, coin- 
cides with the apparent severing of all Germany's ties with Rus- 
sia. In addition to the polemics on foreign poUcy begun after the 
abandonment of the Stettin interview, the German newspapers 
were persistently circulating a rumor, started by the KUlnische 
Zeitung on September 10, to the effect that the Russo-Austro- 
German alliance, commonly referred to as the treaty of Skieme- 

" Hansen, AfoArenAein, p. 51. September 11, Flourens to Hansen. "Ilfaudrait 
qu'tl IChaudordy] obltnt de lord Salisbury deiu choses: 1° Qu'il ne retarde pas 
davantage la signatuie de la conveation de Suez. . . . 3* Qu'il vienne me voir ft 
Paris avant son retour i Lotidres pour causer de la Buigarie et de I'Egypte." 

1 Albin, pp. 116 tt seq. U. A. Z. and N. F. P., fiiusim. 
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wice, had expired in the spring and had not been renewed. Noth- 
ing was whispered of the new Reinsurance Treaty. Elaborate 
demonstrations were now being made to convince Europe that 
another system of alliances had definitely replaced the old." 
Crispi's visit to Friedrichsnih, on October 2, following closely on 
K&Inoky's, completed the evidence in the case. 

According to Crispi's own account of this visit, Bismarck 
began their conversation by extolling the Triple Alhance as the 
bulwark of peace against disturbers like France and Russia." 
But he also declared that he did not fear war and was even 
ready to face both enemies at once if necessary.** This was a 
statement he bad made sLx months before to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir. He also recurred to the suggestion he had made to 
Archduke Rudolf concerning the possibility of using the Poles 
against Russia.'* On the whole, however, he considered the 
chances to be against a war in the near future." 

In approaching tlie Bulgarian question, the Chancellor left the 
initiative in all statements of policy to Crispi, as he had done with 
K&lnoky before. On his own part, he repeated his familiar dec- 
larations of indifference and detachment, but added that he 
trusted the allies to handle matters in that quarter." Crispi was 

Drci Kaiser Blind niss ' has come 
[ expired this spring — and ihe 
s the firm bulwark of European 



conversation. "Egli 
10 due sole Fotenze, la 
Icanza 6 una polente 



" riwa, October 3. BerJin, October j. "The' 
to an end — according to a semi-official statement 
Au^lro^Gcnnan-Italion alliance has taken its place 

•* Crispi, p. 174 {Mtmoirs, ii, p. 213). Memorandum 
\-uole la pace; e constata con dispiaceie come a tutbarla esis 
Rus^ e la Fraada. Egli pecb non ne teme. La triplice 
ganuuia alia conservozione della pace." 

•* Ibid. " Ripete ch'eeb vuole la pace; ma the, se !a deplora, non teme la guena. 
. . . Collocandone un milione alle frontiere del Eud ed un milione a quelle del nord, la 
Germam'a non temeril I'oficsa. Al lesto penseranno gli alleati." 

" lbid.(,MemoiTi,a,^, iiii. "LaPolonia iunadebolezzae t'Austriain Folonia 
i simpatica. Per poco che si aiutino ad insorgerc, i polacchi potranno essere ' 
emandpaU e costituire uno Sloto da poterei dare ad un arciduea austriaco," 

" Ibid. "Alesaandro III non i partigiano della guena. E qunndo pure volesse 
fatla, non gli converrebbe andare in Bulgaria. \A, a poco dislania, k la Transyl- 
vania, e I'Austria avrebbc Facile via per piombare sopra i russi." 

" lbid.,p. ijs (WewoiVi, ii, p. J13). "Al principedi Bismarck poco importa che 
i russi vadano 8 CostaniinopoK. I^ Russia conquellaeonquistosarabbepnldebole. 
A lui poco importa la soluiione dello qubtione bulgara , . ," 
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shocked by his casual reference to the possibility of Russia's 
occupying Constantinople. "We could not allow Russia to get 
to Constantinople," was his passionate reply; "Russia at Con- 
stantinople would be mistress of the Mediterranean." Bismarck 
welcomed his ardor with cool reassurances. He admitted that he 
"entirely approved of this group of three Powers, and that he 
hoped it would become still more closely united and make its 
authority felt." He further added: "Germany will always be 
with Italy wherever the interests of peace are at stake. Should a 
breach of the peace occur in the East, Germany would stand with 
her allies, acting as their rearguard." He also advised Crispi to 
work in close harmony with Austria in this matter, and suggested 
a special treaty to govern their common action.*' 

His auditor drank in all these heartening words eagerly, then 
turned to matters directly affecting Italy's relations with Ger- 
many, The casus foederis between them was a war with France, 
which Crispi said he hoped was improbable, but for which pro- 
vision should be made by a military convention — such conven- 
tions being his particular hobby. Bismarck agreed as to the 
advisability of such a step, but said he must first refer it to the 
Emperor and the chief of the general staff.*' Here ends the chap- 
ter on France in the Crispi memorandum as published. The re- 
port of further conversation on this interesting topic comes from 
a most untrustworthy source, but is borne out by some external 
evidence. According to an account of the interview published in 
the Nouveile Revue in the following summer, Bismarck followed up 
Crispins remarks on the probability of war with France by assur- 
ing him that the spoils of such a conflict would go chiefly to 
Italy.*" But another party to profit, willingly or unwillingly, by 

" Crispi.pp. 175-17? (Jf""*"'",!!, pp. ai4-2i6). See alw G.f.O, iv, pp. 361- 
3C1, for a partial account given by Crispi to the Austrian ambas^dor, with Bis- 
mnrck's mnrginal notes on the same. 

" Crispi, pp. iJ7-'78 (Memoirs, ii, p. J17). 

" Nomelle Revat, July i, 1888, p. 7. "Un secret d'etat," signed ' Comle Paul 
Vwili.' ■' D'aprJs M. Crispi lui-mime, M. de Bismarck s'itail Burtout allachf i 
lui dimontrer que I'Allemagne n'avait aucune ambition d'annexion nomcUe, et 
que, en cas de victoire de I'Allemagne, les compensations territoriales n'auraient 
de raison d'i!tre que pour ses allies; c'eat i dire: ' Pour ceux qui cruient comnu! 
Itii que la disparitian de la France comme grande puissance est 1e gage de longs 
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France's defeat, he said, would be Belgium, In this connection 
the Chancellor mentioned arrangements then being concluded 
with King Leopold II." Plenty of rumors of these transactions 
appear later; moreover, it is to be noted that, about the middle of 
September, Count Herbert Bismarck spent some time at Ostend. 
where he found not only the Italian diplomat, Marquis Maffei, 
but King Leopold himself as well, enjoying the pleasures of the 
seaside.^^ The conjuncture of circumstances was little noted at 
the time, but assumes importance in perspective. 

Significant developments were expected from the conferences at 
Friedrichsruh.'^ These developments took shape rapidly enough. 
A draft fathered by Baron Calice, Austrian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was brought from Vienna to Rome by the Italian 
ambassador, on October 6. It comprised a programme of eight 
points as the basis of a triple entente, including England. The 
points were: "i. The maintenance of peace. — 2. The status 
quo as founded upon treaties. Exclusion of compensations. — 
3. Local autonomy. — 4. The independence of Turkey and of the 
nnnfea de paii pour I'EuropE." Il may be recalled here that Bismarck had outlined 
a policy of ponrboira tor Italy to the Austrian Crown Prince as eoily as March. 
aflcr the renewal of the Triple Alliance. See p. 15s, supra. 

" 'Vasili,' pp. 7-8. Thewords rcportedns "i pcuprfalcstuellement lesparoles 
prononcdes par le chancelier," il not authentic, are at least interesting enough to 
bear reproduction. "La Belgiquenepeut nous rendrequ'un service, gu'eU^JewuiWe 
oa bom; c'esldelaisser passer parson tenitoireunearmfeallemande. Durestecette 
question sera dffinilivemcnt rfglfe avec le roi Uopold, et de cc cflt6 toutes nos dis- 
positions sont prises et r£so1ues. La Belgique doit ftre assncife am projet& de itotre 
avenii, et si elle doit subir une tnuisformation de lerritoire, clle la subira d'accord 
avec nous sous certaines conditions dflerminfes qui nc d6pendront que de nous. 
A mon avis, je verrais avec plaisir le rf tablissemenl de la Flandre francaise et ni*me 
un peu plus au profit de la Belgique, sans parler de ce qu'on pourrait faire au sud, 
C'cst encore U seule solution qui permettrait 4 I'AIlemagne de se completer g6o- 
graphiquement par le.'; ports dc la Holtande, et ce serait sans doule la seule com- 
binalson que I'Anglelerre serait le mieu.T disposiJe k accepter," 

* Maurel, p. 307. riww, September 14. Herbert arrived at Oslend on the 13th. 

" W. X. Z, October 8. Berlin, October 6. "Man nimmt nun . . . alsgewiaaan, 
dass eine ooch grossere Uebereinstimmung als seither mit dem ilalienischen Cabinet 
in Betrcff der Behandlung der OrieDt-AngeleKcnheiten und in besonderem Bczug 
auf die bulgarische Frage hcrbeigefUhrt worden sci, in welcher ersteres wenig oder 
nichi geneigt war, Russlaod irgendwelche CoJieessionen, wenn audi nur von Iheo- 
retischer Bedeutung, 2u machen; ebenso hinsicbtlich des poUtischen VerhaJtnisses 
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Straits, etc., of any preponderating foreign influence.— 5. The 
Porte not to be allowed to cede its rights over Bulgaria to an- 
other Power. — 6. Association with Turkey for guaranteeing the 
above.— 7. In case of resistance on the part of Turkey or illegal 
pretensions on the part of Russia, the three Powers to concert 1 
together their measures of support. — 8, In case of connivance | 
or passivity on the part of Turkey, the three Powers to agree ' 
upon the occupation of certain points for the purpose of main- 
taining the balance of power," '* 

Another month was to pass before the accord on the basis of 
these points was actually completed, but action in the spirit of 
them continued at Constantinople. There was already practically 
no further hope of success for Russia's efforts, but her final dis- 
comfiture was greatly facilitated by her own unskilful handling 
of the situation. 

The Turkish proposals of September had probably had little 
sincerity behind them.** Nevertheless, they did constitute a com- 
mitment upon which Russia should have seized without delay. 
Instead of hastening the submission of these proposals to the 
Powers, however, the Russian government made the mistake of 
first trying to modify them by private negotiation. It suggested 
that the Russian commissioner be placed above the Turkish, 
with powers amplified and prolonged, and that the preliminary 
list of princely candidates be dispensed with," The result of this 
delay was fatal, especially in view of the attitude of Germany, 
The Sultan took time to survey the situation before making his 
counter-reply." Finally he announced that he would discuss the 



** Crispi, pp. 183-183 iMtmairs, ii, pp. 113-214). The draft was ni 
to Crispi by the Austrian ambassador until the 15th. Sec G. F. O.. iv, p. 31)1. See 
also the same, p. 354, for the slightly more expanded tcit finally used. 

" M, A, Z., October 7. Sophia, October i, "In hieaigcn politischcn Ereisea 
glaubt man, doss die neucste Note der huhen Pforte nur den Zweck hat, ' die Zeit ' 
verstreieben zu Usaen.' Dicse Zeit solltcn aber auch die Bulgaren auszunUtzen 
trachten." 

" L'Univers, October 6. Vama, October 5, Havas despatch. 

" A'. F. P., October 19. Constantinople, October 15, Cancspondancc it I'Ea 
despatch. "Die Pforte erblickle . , . in der Tripel-AUianz eine moralische Ermun- 
terung des Flirsten Ferdinand. Der Sultan woUe Zeit gewinnen, bis Deutschland, 
England, Italien, und Oestetreich ihre Anscbauungea in fcUrer Weise ausgesprocben 
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question no further, since Russia had chosen, not only to shoulder 
off upon him all the odious initiative, including that of shutting 
out Eastern Ruraelia from the new Sobranie, but to quibble 
over everything he proposed.^' 

The game was definitely lost. Even the German newspapers 
now impressed that fact upon Russia's consciousness. The Kdl- 
nisehe Zeiiung, on October 7, cynically remarked: "Germany 
still leaves Russia a free hand in Bulgaria, subject to her reckon- 
ing with England, Austria, and Italy. Unfortunately, St. Peters- 
burg will hardly be satisfied with that." Semiofficial organs 
abandoned their harshness toward Bulgaria and intimated that 
Ferdinand's tenure of his throne might not be so fleeting after all." 
The change predicted by the first of the 'Bulgarian documents* 
seemed to be coming over German policy. 



Ill 
The Tsar, still at Copenhagen, felt the change in Germany's 
conduct and resented it hotly. New proofs of it were constantly 
coming in. Toward the end of September, a second letter from 
Ferdinand to the Countess of Flanders reached his hands, ac- 
knowledging a reply to the first and indicating that the hoped for 
alteration in Germany's attitude was under way. It was dated 
September 16, after the Stettin fiasco and before the Kalnoky and 
Crispi interviews. "I may tell you," says the writer, "that in 
spite of the open political war Germany is carrying on against me 
at present, every four or five days some one of the German agents 
established here gets word to us that wc must wait, that for im- 



In dieser Beziehung sei es aucb bdchst bezeichnend, das» 
1 Herm Nelidow nachgesuchte Audienj immer wieder ver- 



haben wUrden. . . 
Abdul Homid die 
lagte." 

" A". F. P., October 17. ConsUnlinopEe, October i6, Reuter despatch. 

** Ibid., October i8, "Es ist eine interessante Thatsache, dass namentlich 
seit Crispis Besuch die Berliner Offidosen nicht mehr so schonungslos wie friiher 
Uber dcD Bulgaren und den Priozen Ferdinand aburtheilcn," Post, October i6, 
"Der grosse europaische Conflict, den die Panslawisten erwarten, erscheint, seitdcm 
der Besuch des Hm. Crispi die Entschlossenheit der TripelallianK den slalus quo zu 
nahren, vor Augen gelegl hat, einigermassen in die Feme gerUckC. . . . Je longer 
der grosse Conflict ausbleibt, desto mchr wird das Regiment des Frinzen von Co- 
burg in Bulgarien sich befestigcn." 
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portant reasons Germany's foreign policy must be what it 
pears, but that it may be modified unexpectedly in the nn 
favorable sense." *" 

The communication of this document did not fail of its effect 
upon Alexander. Reports of his state of mind reached the Euro- 
pean capitals from Copenhagen. "He gave way to violent fits of 
temper," runs one of these. "He remained silent when Prince 
Bismarck was referred to. He showed his dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of Germany, and when the Stettin question was spoken 
of he made the following remark in presence of five or six personai 
— ' Well, I, too, will not be made to go to Canossa.' " ' 

At this juncture occurred a minor incident, probably uncon- 
nected with developments in the Tsar's household, but significant 
as showing which way the wind blew. Grand Duke Nicholas 
Mikhailovich was just arriving in France on the steamer Uru- 
guay. On the evening of October 4, as the ship came off Dunkirk, 
the young man, whose head had been turned by the cliampagne 
of the farewell dinner and by the flow of talk around him, made 
an extremely indiscreet speech on the friendship of Russia for 
France and their brotherhood in arms in the coming struggle with 
Germany. His words were, of course, not taken down at the 
time, but they lost nothing by transmission through the French 
newspapers." Although the Russian embassy at Paris pronounced 
these reports fantastic, they were, nevertheless, probably correcl 
enough in substance. The grand duke was speedily recalled fromi 
France and given a severe reprimand by the Tsar — not so much 

" RekksaTiwiger, December 31, 1887. Maurel, p. 133, 

" Times, October 7- Paris, October 6. 

" As reported by Figaro on October 7, the speech ran: "France is working at 
preparation for the revanche, and she does well in so doing. But she shows good 
sense in not letting herself be roused by the continual provocations of her neighbor. 
She should continue her preparations calmly. . . . Russia also is not idle. Our 
entire House, be it known, loves France. All the endeavors of the Tsar are directed 
toward diminbhing the German influence, which at one time was great among our 
officials. Soon our government will consist only of men who love France. Until 
then France should refrain from becoming aroused; tor at the pre^ient moment it 
would be difficult to obtain our effective alliance in the event of war. But in a short 
time all obstacles will disappear; and in case of war, I would be the fii^t to enter the 
ranks of the French army, wbich I heartily admire. Be sure that my example will be 
followed by many Rusaans." 
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on account of his language as because of his transgression of the 
rule that the Emperor should do all the talking in public for the 
family.** The affair created quite a stir in Europe. German opin- 
ion, scouting all disavowals, pointed to the speech as confirma- 
tion of Russia's surrender to Panslavism, but proudly maintained 
Gennany's indifference to the outcome." 

This incident came as the chmas to a series of Francophile 
demonstrations in the Russian press, accompanying a tour of the 
country by Paul Deroulede, chief of the League of Patriots. The 
most striking incident of the Frenchman's triumphal progress had 
been his reception by General Baranov, governor of Nizhni Nov- 
gorod. These matters had already given rise to diplomatic pro- 
tests, which Giers answered by deploring what had taken place, 
but maintaining that he could do nothing about it in the absence 
of the Tsar." Now, on October 9, the Chancellor dictated a 
lengthy despatch for Schweinitz asserting that his faith in Rus- 
sia's peaceable intentions had been sadly shaken. He would be 
driven, he wrote, to meet the threat of a Franco-Russian alliance 
"by other coalitions." He would also be obliged, he continued, 
"to seek the good will of other Powers by alterations in our 
policy and to encourage these other Powers in their anti-Russian 
tendencies. We shall be obliged to alter in this sense our former 
policy in Constantinople and in Bulgaria." " In view of the stage 
negotiations among the other Powers had already reached, under 
Bismarck's impulsion, it is hard to see how he could go much 
further in the direction of building up combinations against Rus- 
sia without entering them himself. He could and did, however, 
display new activity in their behalf. The threat was followed by 
a warning — by this time familiar — that Russian advocates of 
a French alliance were seriously mistaken in fancying that Ger- 
many could not give a good account of herself in a war on two 
fronts. 

" Pfeil, p. 203. A3 told to Pfeil by the Grand Duke Sergius. 

" M. A.Z., Oclotxr 11. Berlin, October g. "DierussischenGrosstUrstenkonnen 
thuD Oder lassen, was sic woUen; au( die msaiscli-deutacben Bcziehungen kjinnen sic 
keinen Einfluss mehr ausilben. Dieselben sind aber schon auf dem Gefrieipunkt und 
cs kann sich nur danim h&ndeln, ob der Kaiser Alciander den Augenblick ftli 
gekommen hlllt, tdata Anucbten auch eSenllich Ausdruck zu geben." 

•' G. F. 0., V, pp. 193-303. »• Ibid., V, p. 304. 
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The moment seemed a not unlikely one for the eventualities 
foreshadowed in the Grand Duke's speech at last to take definite 
shape. But, with the talent so often displayed for ruining their 
own cause, the French interfered with the course of developments. 
Mid-October was the time chosen by them for revealing the 
scandals in the war office, centring first round the name of Caf- 
farel but soon to involve much more highly connected persons. 
The impression made by these disclosures upon the Tsar was 
deplorable. Widespread as was the similar corruption in his own 
administration and hopeless as he found the struggle against it, 
his upright nature never lost its aversion to this as to all other 
forms of dishonor. He found it particularly hard to pardon in a . 
country already possessing so many other characteristics dia-d 
tasteful to him." M 

This reaction against France, however, did not take place at 
once. On the one hand, France continued to strengthen her diplo- 
matic position. Flourens carried his lengthy negotiations with 
England to a successful conclusion on October 24. The trouble- 
some questions of the New Hebrides and the Suez Canal seemed 
disposed of in a fashion creditable to France and promising for the 
future of her international relations.^* The French government 
received a well earned meed of applause from all its neighbors, 
even from Germany.^' The Tsar could not, therefore, find it . 
wholly and hopelessly corrupt, although he was disposed to treat j 
it with more caution than formerly. The diplomacy of Flourenal 
had even opened up the prospect of a real rapprochement be- 

" If. -l.Z., October 15. St. Peter^burR, October ig. "Ueberdie ftanzOsische 
Scandalaffaire Caltarcl sinH un-sere Blatter sehr verstimmt, wei! ihrem Tfaum von 
etccm BUodnis mil Frankrcich dailurch em empOndlicher Schlag versettt wordea 
bt und die Chancea fUr ein Zu^tandekommen desselben jetzt geringer genordcD 
sind a!s je. Gerade in solchen Dingen, wie sie durcb diescn Scandal in Paris bloss- 
gelegt worden, ist dcr Kaiser Susseret peinlich; er vergisst Unehreohaftigkcitcn nie, . 
BO d&ss die Abneii^ng, sich in irgendcin politisches Verhtiltnis mit dem ladicakn J 
und in solcher Weise blossgestellten Frankitich einzulassen, noch mehr S»-l 
wachsen ist." 1 

" Chaudordy, pp. asg-jji. 

" KSlniscke Ziilung, October is. "Am wenigslen hat irgend eine dritte euro|A- 
ische Macht, etwa Deutschland, Anlass, daa Einvernehmen der beidco MSchte 
uogcm zu aeheo. Alle Welt wttnscht die Fragc dea Suezcanals geordnet zi 
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tween England and Russia through French mediation.'" He gave 
to the Russians accounts, undoubtedJy much too highly colored, 
of his progress toward success." Decidedly, the cooperation of 
France was not yet lightly to be discarded. 

On the other hand, new fuel was heaped in timely wise upon 
the flames of the Tsar's anger against the Germans. A third in- 
stalment of Ferdinand's correspondence with the Countess of 
Flanders reached him about the end of October. It took the 
form this time of a summary of a letter supposedly written about 
October si. In it, "The prince announces that he has received 
new assurances from Prince Bismarck since the K4Inoky and 
Crispi interviews. Only, he says, the latest advances are much 
more formal. The German communication, instead of coming, 
like the others, through the German ambassador at Vienna, ar- 
rived directly from Berlin. It states clearly that, in the K&lnoky 
and Crispi interviews, 'the Bulgarian situation was thoroughly 
examined, and that the Central Powers are unquestionably most 
favorably disposed toward a permanent settlement under these 
conditions.'"" 

But documents of doubtful origin no longer constituted the 
whole of Alexander's collection of proofs of Bismarck's perfidy. 
Reports had been coming in from Russian agents in various quar- 
ters which bore out in a general way the precise allegations con- 
tained in the Ferdinand letters." Indications to this effect were 



" Hansen, Mokrenkeim, p. 56. 

" Ibid., pp. 55-56. Oclober j8 
Irouvf chez lord Sali&buo'r ^vec u: 
avec la Russie, soit avec nous, un 
courir i la paix el k 1'indfpenda.n 
sances de ctfation rtcente el, par 



, Floureos to Mohrenheim. "Jc dois dire que j'ai 
1 sincere dtiit de clore I'dre des contestations, soit 
e saine apprfciation des ptrUs que pourrai't faire 
:e des peuples une coalition pemianente de puis- 
, i^tfiead'ui 



" Rekksantfiger, December 31, 1887. Maurel, pp. 27J-173. Late in December 
the Ateitce Libre published the terms of on alleged secret note sent to Sofia at this 
time setting forth the conditions arrived at in the Friedrichsruh conferences fot the 
continued existence of Bulgaria. They are gi^-cn as: "i. The acceptance of the 
nx>raJandactualprotectoratcaf the Powersof the Triple Alliance; i. Bulgarianot 
toaltetitspolilicalsituation, since thisis to beconvertedintaadefiniteone; 3. The 
maintenance of internal order and, at least a (emporaiy and apparent, submissive- 
ness to the Sublime Porte." This very doubtful document adds nothing in particular 
to the case. 

<* If. P. P., December ii. According to an article in the Standard reprinted by 
the Kahtisclie ZeUunt. 
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not difficult to discover. There was the new tone taken by Turkey 
since Bismarck's recent interviews, which pointed clearly enough 
to a change in front on his part,** Moreover, the way of the new 
Bulgarian government had been surprisingly smoothed in various 
directions. On September 26, a convention with Serbia settled 
certain points regarding work on the Eastern Railway to Coq- 
stantinople, a matter of importance for the extension of Austria's | 
influence in the Balkan Peninsula. On November 3, an accord I 
was reached with the administration of the Ottoman debt for 
assumption of the tribute of Eastern Rumelia. The formal 
abolition at this time of the customs line between Eastern Rumelia 
and Bulgaria was viewed as a recognition of the union by the 
Sultan.** The Italian ambassador later reports action in common 
with "mei tre colleghi favorevoli" in securing ratification of this 
arrangement at Constantinople." The hand of Germany in these 
developments was not bard to see." In fact, no pains were taken 
to conceal it. On October 19, Giers complained to the German 
charge d'affaires that he already felt "everywhere, but especially 
at Constantinople, our attitude had changed." All he got by way 
of reply was the statement that this change was a consequence of 1 
Russia's attitude toward Germany.** I 

It appears, indeed, that for a time the Tsar himself coatem- I 
plated the possibility of a general war as the outcome of the situ- 
ation which had developed, and that he attempted to marshal 

•* Zur airopsUchtn Poiilik, v, p. 305. November j, Errembault de Dudzeele: 
"De Turquie . . . vae lettie que j'ai lue, parle de la situation ttis embrouilUa 
ainsi que de U ifsalutioQ de la Forte de de ricn faire dans la question bulgare et de Ift 
comfdie qu'elle joue ^mpleoient vis.JL-vis de ia Russie depuii surtout que I'Alle- 
magoe ne lui conseille plus faccord avec cettc puissance. Cctte Icttre signale ausii 
un rapprochement du Sultan avec I'lVutriche." 

" C. B., 1889, pp. 101-203. December j, Sonnai to Crispi. 

" Ibid., p. 201. December i, Blanc to Crispi. 

" Maurel (pp. 989-190} prints at iJiis point a letter purporting to be from Fer~ 
dinand to King Leopold o( Belgium, requesting officers of instniclion for the Bul- 
garian utny, in which be writes: "NoUe Mtuation cxtfricure s'est subitement 
chasgfe par la modification seule de I'atUtudc de I'Allemagne qui scconde en ce 
efforts avec vivacitS, apris ne nous avoir donnf que des conseils in- 
directs. On nous fait entrevoir la reconnaissance de la Bulgaric dons 
mbne pcu £loigtif." 
G.F.O., vi, p. 117. 
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his forces for it, regardless of his personal feelings toward the 
allies designated by circumstances. On France he could count 
with sufficient certainty; and her help promised to be a factor of 
respectable importance. The powers of the Triple Alliance would, 
of course, stand solidly together against him. But the attitude of 
England appeared undetermined. The extent of her adhesion to 
the hostile group was not known, while she seemed to be getting 
on fairly good terms with France. Impressed by the sense of 
coming danger and enraged by the evidence of Germany's bad 
faith, Alexander nerved himself to hasten the roundabout nego- 
tiations for an understanding with England which had been 
initiated by Flourens. He took the startling course of a direct 
appeal to the British prime minister to declare his position. 

The Russian government had already informed the British 
of the existence of the Reinsurance Treaty, possibly in order to 
influence the negotiations over Afghanistan in July. The story of 
the Tsar's approach to England in October was later told to a 
German diplomat by Salisbury himself in these words: "As for 
the Reinsurance Treaty, I, personally, never attributed any too 
great significance to it. In spite of this secret treaty, the out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia, involving France, 
more than once hung by a sUken thread during the eighties — for 
example, in the summer and autiunn of 1887. Alexander III, who 
was then making a stay of some months at Copenhagen, conveyed 
to me secretly, through a highly-placed personage, the inquiry as 
to what price England would set upon her benevolent neutrality 
toward Russia and France in the event of a war between them and 
Germany. Since we in England at that time held most strictly to 
the doctrine of the free hand, I returned a dilatory answer." " 

As matters stood between Germany and Russia in late October, 
surely nothing could have seemed more unlikely than that the de- 
ferred interview of the Emperors would after all take place. 
Alexander certainly meant to keep away: his plans called for a 
return from Denmark to Russia by sea, as he had come. Yet 
minor circumstances brought him to change his course. The im- 

** Eck&rdsUin,u, p. 154. The "doctrine of the free hand "is a poor eupbemism 
for England's commitment to the anti-Russian side. 
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perial children were stricken by measles; and the voyage 1 
deferred until the Russian ports began to freeze over. The Tsar's 
yacht was sent back before Cronstadt should become ice-bound, 
leaving the party no choice but a return, in part at least, by rail. 
Deliberately to select the roundabout way through Sweden and 
Finland, or to pass through Germany without stopping at Berlin, 
would have constituted an obvious slight which Alexander could 
not bring himself to inflict upon his aged great-uncle. Finally, on 
November 4, Shuvalov announced that the Tsar would spend a 
day in the German capital.^" 

Rumors that such would be the outcome had been in circula- 
tion long beforehand, but had been scouted as stock exchange 
gossip designed to strengthen the quotations on Russian bonds. 
While adhering to this view, the Post had been careful to point out 
that, if the unexpected should happen, the event might be of far 
reaching significance: "It will either restore the old friendship 
between Germany and Russia — which would necessarily have 
the immediate consequence of an about-face on the part of the 
Russian press — or deepen the woimds long since inflicted upon 
this friendship." " The Kolniscke Zeitung displayed complete 
scepticism regarding the first of these possibilities. After recount- 
ing all the indications of increasing enmity on the part of Russia, 
its article concluded ; "All these phenomena possess a significance 
which allows far seeing politicians to cherish no illusions and 
alongside which the occurrence or non-occurrence of an imperial 
visit counts for little." " The fact remained that the Tsar was 
coming and that his visit would be an historic event. Its political 
significance, however, was diminished by the news that it would 
be attended by no conference of ministers. Giers's suggestion 
that he should come to Berlin was vetoed by Alexander, who 
was reported to be resolved not even to receive Bismarck 
himself." 

" C. F. O., V, p. 318. 

" Quoted by Eobobky, FUrsl BUmaTck unler drei KaUern, p. 1 14. 

" Kelnisehe Zdliing, November i, 

" Times, November 11. St. Petersburg, Nov«Eiiber 10. Lucius von fiallhtiuMii, 
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As the time for the visit drew near, matters took a turn cal- 
culated to shake that resolve. Nothing happened to lessen the 
Tsar's indignation — rather the contrary — but several develop- 
ments contributed to darken the view of his future course. Every- 
thing went badly. Salisbury evaded his inquiries in a suspicious 
manner. The troubles in France assumed a more and more serious 
aspect, until the obscure scandal of a few awards of decorations 
seemed to set the republic rocking to its foundations. France 
sacrificed the fruits of her diplomatic success with England by 
recklessly playing on the assumption that the Canal treaty was a 
step toward ousting the British from Egypt. '^ This conduct not 
only cost her most of the good will she had lately acquired, but 
helped to drive England further into her conspiracy with the 
Triple Alliance. Salisbury continued for a time, however, to 
allow Flourens to hope for a complete success, even in the 
matter of Egypt." On the 1 2th of November, he admitted that 
there were still two opinions in the cabinet in regard to going into 
any combination that the French might believe was hostile to 
them." 

Salisbury himself was favorably disposed toward the project of 
the new triple entente, but progress toward its completion was 
not very rapid. The Austrian draft was not communicated to the 
British government until late in October, There had first been a 
delay caused by Crispi's attempt to insert a clause providing for 
the event of the breaking up of Turkey, which Kdlnoky refused 
to consider." Then Kdlnoky declined to approach Salisbury until 
he had Bismarck's approval of the programme." The Chancellor 
rephed that he "had no objections to the eight points," that he 

" Joumai des Dibals, October 25. "In truth, wc can see in it only a first step 
toward a solution of the Egyptian question. For many years England has not 
ceased to avow ber desire to evacuate Egypt. One of the obstacles, and not the 
least serious, has been the fear that after her withdrawal the Suez Canal might fall 
into the bands of some other Power. This obstacle is now removed; and we venture 
to hope that the others will not be iasunnountable." 

" Hansen, Mahmkeim. p. 57, 

" G. P. 0., iv, p. 3C8. November 11, HaLzfcldt to Bismarck. 

" Ibid., iv, pp. 361-363, October is, Bruck to Kalnoky. October 10, Kdlnoky 
to Bruck, 

" Ibid., iv, p. 353. October jo, memorandum by Herbert Bismarck, 
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would Bound ihe British ambassador in regard to tlie project, 
and that Hatzfeldt would be instructed to support it at Lon- 
don.'* After the points had been transmitted throu^ Sir 
Edward Malet, Salisbury found the calnnet divided (Hi the 
question, and put off a dedsirai until the German ambassador 
had returned from his leave.*" 

When Salisbury began the serious discussitm with Hatzfddt, 
he raised a number of new and far reaching considerations. He 
asked for certain modificatitms in tlie agreement itself, of which 
the most important was its extension to cover Asia Minor. But 
his dbief concern was in r^ard to Germany's rdations with the 
proposed combinatitm of Powers. He did not ask active siq>- 
port, but only her moral af^roval of tlie cranpact and an aaaor- 
ance that German policy would never go counter to it. He 
was anxious, however, to get this assurance in some written 
form, and suggested an addition to the Austro-Gennan treaty 
of alliance, lliis treaty he wished, in any case, to see, in order 
to compare it with the commitments he was asked to make. 
The d^nite assurances required from Germany, Lord Salisbuiy 
stated, were wanted as a safeguard against the coming to the 
throne of Prince William, "whose strong pro-Russian sympathies 
were well known." " 

As an earnest of his favorable intentions, Bismarck took st^>s 
to have the text of the Austro-German treaty conmiunicated 
as soon as possible. It was handed to Sir Edward Malet on the 
13th — that is to say, all the clauses except the one regarding 
its duration, which had also been finally withheld from the Rus- 
^ans.** But the written assurance concerning Germany's atti- 
tude toward the new triple entente was a more serious matter. 
Bismarck had at once rejected the idea of an addition to the 
Austro-German treaty, and he was several days longer making up 
his mind to comply with the request at all. Finally, on the 18th, 
the day of the Tsar's visit to Berlin, the Chancellor telegraphed 

" C. F. O., iv, pp. 356-357. October 11, memonuidiim by Count Rantsu. 
** IbU., iv, p. 365. Novoober 7, Malet to Herbert Bismarck. 
* IM., iv, pp. 367-374. November 10, 11, Hatifeldt to tbe fordgn office. 
' IM., iv, p, 375, November 13, menoiandum by Herbert Bimartk. 
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Hatzfeldt to inform Salisbury: "I intend, within the next few 
days, to express myself directly to him concerning the situation 
in a private letter." ^ Whether this telegram was sent before or 
after the famous interview between, the Chancellor and the Tsar 
is, unhappily, not certain ; but in either case it indicates how little 
influence this meeting bad upon Bismarck's general policy. 

In all these developments there was but cold comfort for 
Alexander. He must have approached Berlin with the feeling 
that the outlook could not be blacker and that nothing said or 
done there could change his prospects for the worse. Bismarck 
and his associates, meanwhile, did all in Iheir power to deepen 
that impression, 

IV 

Before the Tsar could reach his Canossa, he was made to pass 
through valleys of humiliation in which the conviction of helpless- 
ness was driven deep into his heart. A group of speeches, within 
the space of a fortnight, by the chief ministers of Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and England reemphasized the solidity of the opposi- 
tion to Russia's Near-Eastern policy. A severe blow at Russia's 
financial standing in Berlin showed how little regard for her good 
will prevailed there on the eve of her sovereign's arrival. 

The hostile ministers spoke in the order of their relative activity 
in the cause. Crispi's utterance came on October 35, following a 
great banquet at Turin. He was expected to disclose there some- 
thing of the recent transactions at Friedrichsruh, and he did not 
wholly disappoint his audience. His first care was to reassure 
France that he and Bismarck had plotted nothing against her.** 
Then in dramatic fashion he challenged all suspicion of his mo- 
tives. "It is said that we conspired at Friedrichsruh," he flung 
out. "Suppose we did: for me. hardened conspirator that I am, 
that word has no terrors. Yes, if you will, we did conspire, but it 

" G.P O., iv, p. 376, note. 

*■ Crispiip. 184 (JfeiMCTVi, ii, pp. 115-216). "11 mio recente viaggio ia Germania 
inquietd U pubblicn opinione in Francia. FortuDatsmentc perd non atterd la fiducu 
di quel sovemo, il quale codosc« la lealtl delte mie iDtenzioni, e sa che nuUa b vorrd 
ordire cojatio il popolo vktDO, a cui I'ltalia i legata per tnalogia di nua e tndiiioni 
di civilU." 
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was for peace." And he repeated Bismarck's closing words: ' 
have rendered Europe a great service." *^ 

Behind his flowers of rhetoric, however, appeared a certain 
fixed intent, at least in regard to the Eastern Question. The policy 
he outlined in general terms — maintenance of the rights of 
peoples, while respecting existing treaties as far as possible - 
covered neatly the situation as it stood in Bulgaria.** The passage 
was favorably commented upon in Austria-Hungary, where the 
words were soon reechoed in more precise form by the Emperor's i 
greeting to the Delegations." 

Two speeches by Count Kalnoky followed, on the 5th and the ■ 
8th of November, in reply to addresses from the Delegations com- 
plimenting him highly on his past success in promoting the in- 
terests of the monarchy. He modestly admitted as a significant 
achievement, "that the danger of foreign intervention had been 
dispelled, we hope, forever, and the Bulgarians assured their free- 
dom of internal development." While disavowing responsibility 
for Ferdinand's candidacy and conduct, and acknowledging the 
impossibility of legal recognition, he asserted openly that Austria 
would treat the existing regime in Bulgaria as a de facto govern- 
ment. He gave full credit to Italy for her part in his success, 
and to Germany for bringing the two together,** His second 

" Crbpi, p, 185 {Memoirs, ii, pp. 127-228). 

" Ibid., pp. i8j-t86 {Memoirs, ii, p, ii8). 

" !f. F. P., October 27. "Dass Cnapi nach seiner UnterredunR mit Bismarck 
unvcrrUckt auf dera frUhcren Standpunkt steht, gewMlirt cinen Einblick io die 
Wandlung, welche die deutsche Liebe fiir Russland erfahren," October 29, speech 
from tbc Throne: "Die bulgarische Fragc ist zu Meinem Bedauem noch nicbt zu 
ihrem Absclilusse gelangt. doch get)c tch mich geme der Hoffnung bin, doss dieselbe 
auch femerhin ihren localen Character bewahren uod schliesslich in einer Weise 
ge!i3st wcrden wird, welche die sulasaigen Wllnsche der Bulgaren rait den europSi- 
ichen Vertragen und Interessen in Einklang bringt." Gcschichiskalender, i883, p. 

" Ceschichtikaknder, 1887, p. 134, Speech of November s to the Hungariaii 
Delegation. "He believes that .Austria- Hungary and Germany have made very 
fruitful propaganda with the policy of peace which they have followed /or yeojs, and 
that the adhesion of Italy . . . and the identity of our aims with those ot the 
Italian government, permitting a well grounded hope of support from that quarter 
in our peaceful policy in the Orient, should be reckoned one of the most encoutaging 
factors in the present situatiou," 
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speech, that to the Austrians, revealed England's place at their 
side.*' 

Certain of his expressions are of interest as indicating the in- 
tentions of the alUes toward Russia at this moment, when the 
Tsar's visit to Berlin still hung in the balance. He declared he had 
not given up the hope "that Russia will once more associate her- 
self more closely than at the present moment with the peaceable 
and conservative tendencies of the Central Powers." For his part, 
he would never abandon the hope of an understanding, which he 
described as "not only consonant with the monarchy's interests, 
but almost a fundamental condition for the establishment of a 
lasting peace in Europe." ^° His basis of accord was simple: let 
Bulgaria alone. No elaborate compromises and compensations 
found place here. The desired accord was treated as already in 
existence when the minister stated, on the 8th, that "all the 
cabinets, the Russian included . . , are agreed upon one point — 
that the Bulgarian question shall not become the occasion of a 
European war." *' Such an accord could only be founded upon 
Russia's renunciation of all claims to a special interest in Bul- 
garia, since her adversaries would be content with no less and 
were prepared to resist the assertion of the smallest of such claims. 
Russia had not yet gone quite tliat far, though she was rapidly on 
the way. 

Several newspapers pointed out the bearing of Kalnoky's utter- 
ances upon the coming event at Berlin, as definmg its significance 
and indicating its probable outcome. A reconciliation between 
Germany and Russia could now mean only a general reconcilia- 
tion with the allies as a group, which Kalnoky had expressed the 
hope of seeing brought about. After all that had passed, " a Rus- 
sian approach cannot concern Germany alone, but must affect the 
Central Powers in general." "^ 

" If. F. P., November g. Speech of November 8 to the Austrian Delegation. 
"Aucb in England bewegt sich fast die gesanunte SSeoUicbe Meinung in dieser 
RichtUDg, so dass ich hoffen darf, das3 bei dcr DurchfUhrong unseres Progranims 
uiis die so gcwichtige UnterstUtzung dieser Macht deren politische Ziele und In- 
teressen im Osten mit den unseren und jenen Italiens identisch sjnd, nicht fehlen 
wild." " Ibid., November 6. " Ibid., November 9. 

" M. A. Z., November 10. Vienna, November 7, KSlnischt Zeitung, Novem- 
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The last speech of the group was delivered by Lord Salisbury at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet, on November 9. His treatment of 
foreign policy was, for the most part, intended to reassure the 
nation in the midst of current alarms. '^ But he also described 
certain aims in language much the same as that used by Crispi; 
then he expressed his agreement with both ministers who had 
spoken before him. "We have read recently," he stated, "the 
speeches of two distinguished men — the Foreign Ministers of 
Austria and Italy — two States with whom out sympathies are 
deeply bound up, and whose interests are in many respects closely 
coincident with our own. We have read their speeches — speeches 
which have given encouragement to the world to hope for the 
maintenance of peace, and we believe that they both aim at the 
objects which I have defined as the objects of English policy. 
They have expressed, not without justice, not without ground, a 
hope that they will have the sympathy of England on their side; 
and the sympathy of England I believe they will have with 
them, and all the influence she can command will be cast on the , 
side of the nations whose efforts are directed to the maintenance | 
of freedom, of legality, and of peace." 

The accord against Russia showed itself complete and un- 
broken : every mesh of Bismarck's net held fast. Russia had prac- 
tically ceased to struggle ; but the trapper may have reckoned that 
a blow on the head would quiet his game still more thoroughly. 

btr 8: "Wenn Russland sieh det conservativcn Politik der MittelmUchte n&hem 
will, woUen wir nichl prilten ob dies gutcm Willeti oder der erkanntcn eisemen 
Notbwendigkeit eotspringt. Wir werden jedc L6sung der Orient-Frage gutheissen, 
welche gteichermassen Oesterreich und Russland befriediRt. Dcutschland wird 
keiner Verstfindigung Russlands mit Oesterreich in den Weg treten, dabei aber 
ilberzeugt bleibe:n,dass Russlands Politik gcgen Deutscfaland um kein Haar ehrlicher 
werden als seiUier." 

" rifflM, November 10. "Speaking . . . of the general prospects ot the world in 
respect to peace, I am aware tliat a certain uneasiness exists, yet I know nothing 
within the compass of diplomatic knowledge that could give to uneasiness ground. 
As long as great nations maintain enormous and increasing armies, and spend still 
greater sums every year in sharpening the weapons which, if the necessity should 
arise, they may use against each other, as long as that competition of armaments 
continues it is idle to hope that tranquillity can prevail over the world. But ... I 
do Dot believe that there is any justification for the uneasiness to which I have le- 
fened." The confidence is touching, after the approaches recently made to him by 
the Tsar. 
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Bismarck's last blow to Russia before the Tsar reached Berlin 
fell on November lo. It took the form of an order to the Reichs- 
bank to accept no more Russian paper as security for loans. It 
gave the not unexpected official turn to the campaign against 
Russia's credit, which had been actively resumed after a short lull 
while the Stettin interview stood in prospect. A month before the 
action, Herbert Bismarck had addressed a memorandum to his 
father, reminding him that "Your Highness has given instructions 
that the newspaper campaign against Russian bonds should be 
continued," and, likewise, the orders affecting the investment of 
trust funds by public authorities. What Count Herbert had fur- 
ther recommended was an order against the discounting of any 
foreign bonds by the Reichsbank. " The material effects of such 
a measure would have been largely confined to Russian paper, 
which was by far the most plentiful in the country. The special 
designation of Russia could have been for moral effect alone. It 
was still not a fatal stroke; for private bankers continued to deal 
in Russian securities. Indeed, the whole campaign was managed 
in a fashion conducive to a gradual unloading of Russian obliga- 
tions without injuring German investors by a serious break in the 
market. 

Public opinion in Europe was at a loss to account for this meas- 
ure, timed as it was between the announcement of Alexander's 
visit and the visit itself. A not unnatural supposition was that 
"Bismarck's intention has been either to hinder the Czar from 
going to Berlin or else to make it plainly known to the world that 
His Majesty's visit has no political significance." *' The Chan- 
cellor's knowledge of the Tsar's state of mind and its causes might 
well have prompted him to avoid an encounter that promised to 
be extremely embarrassing; but the motives behind his action lay 
actually deeper still. 

The reasons officially alleged for the measure were economic, 
based largely upon the theory of reprisal for similar acts on the 
part of Russia. A long article in the Kolnische Zettung, on Novem- 
ber 14, explained the order as simply one stroke — neither the 
first nor to be the last — in a battle begun some time ago, and on 

"C. P. 0.,v, PP.333-3J4. "jTimej, November 11. Vienna, November 11. 
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which the Tsar's \isit could have no bearing.*' The " Economist 
of the Neue Freie Prcssc took issue with all economic and linancial 
interpretations of the order, maintaining that the effects aimed at 
were purely moral and poUtical. This had been the interpretation 
placed upon the earlier press campaign by the Belgian minister at 
Berhn. Now the Vienna journalist wrote; "Prince Bismarck aims 
to conduct Russia into the paths of his own peaceful policy; he 
aims to bring home to the powerful Tsar the consciousness that 
the Russian monarchy is dependent economically upon Germany; 
he aims to wound the state economically in order to dominate it 
politically." "' Lavino from Vienna even ventured to circulate 
the report in the Times that Bismarck would set definite condi- 
tions upon the ending of the financial strife — not only the curb- 
ing of Russia's tendencies toward France, but the dismissal of her 
minister of finance, VyshnegradskJ, as well." The report was not 
denied in Germany until after the interview,** 

In the same batch of correspondence with this report Lavino 
included certain obser\-ations on the diplomatic ix)ssibilities of 

** " Uosere Industrie ist der Eingotig ilber die rtissische Giiazt nafaezu ver9cbki»- 
sen, ncuerdings suiil Zfille eingeFuhrt worden, die nur als eine feiudselige polidscbe 
Kundgcbung aufgetosst werd«n konnten. Den deutschen Staatsonschdrigen 
Enrerb von Grtindeigenthum, die Anlegung von Fabriken in den nissischea Gttiw- 
provinzen untersagt. I>er Ankauf von Wechseln in deutscher Sprache in 
nissischen Keichsbank abgclehnt worden. Wcnn Dcutschland gegcn solrhe wtttb- 
schaCtliche Feindseligkeiten wie sie seit Jahr uad Tag von seiten RussUnils uch 
hSufen, Gegenmnssrcgcln ergicift, so iates domit vollkommcn in seincm Recht, mil 
in der Nothwehi. Eine solche Gegenmassregel ist die Ablehnung der Lombardining 
russischer Weithe durch die deutsche Reichsbank. Sie ist aber auch ejn GIted in der 
Relte der Be^ticbungen, den deutschcn Mnrkt von den russischen Wertlipapieren 
RiSglichst lu bclreien, was, von oiler Poiitik abgesthen, volkswirthscholtlicb gcboUn 
erscheint. . . . Esbtauchinjiing!itcrZeil,Rchrern*ilifhdieFrageertirtert worden, 
ob man oicht be«ondere Ztille gcf^n rus&isches Gctreide . . . einfUhreo mile, uDd 
die Actcn dUrfen aueh ubcr dicsen Vorschlag noch schwerlich geschlossen scin." 

" ^. F. J*,, November 11. laamemorandumof October 14, iSg4, KcomnuDd- 
ing withdrawal of the order, Caprivi describes it as having had "a political u wdt 
u a fimmciat motive." C f. O., v, p. 336. On Herbert Bismarck's report, Novem- 
ber I, of Count Shuvatov's remark, "Vous savez, onse fiche sfrieuscmcni d(s que 
I'on toucheauxpocbcs," the Chancellor made themarsinal note: "nicht nur daao, 
sondcro audi, wenn man mit franziesisch-]niss|isdiein] Afigriff bedroht winl." 
Ibid., V, p. 31 J. 

•• Timti. November 16, Vienna, November 15. 
' md., November it. Bertio, November 19. 
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the case. An accord between Russia and the Triple Alliance he 
pronounced out of the question, disregarding Kalnoky's recent 
utterances, on the ground that the Alliance formed a closed cor- 
poration. "Nevertheless," he added, "it may be that the Czar 
. . . will be able to conclude a secret treaty of peace with the 
German Government; and such a treaty, if faithfully observed by 
Russia, could not fail to have a beneficial effect as regards Euro- 
pean peace by leaving France completely isolated." ""' This 
particular correspondent contributes notably toward building up 
the universal misconception as to the date of the Reinsurance 
Treaty — which had already been in existence five months before 
he penned his lines forecasting it. 

Despite Bismarck's brutal stroke at Russia's credit, the Tsar 
did not draw back this time from his intended visit. His own 
situation was already too desperate to be greatly affected by an- 
other measure more or less on Germany's part. Bismarck dis- 
played a coyness, not wholly affected, about his own shaJe in the 
coming event. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeilung, on Novem- 
ber 13, took pains to point out that his presence in Berlin at the 
time was only "auf Befehl des Kaisers," implying that he would 
much prefer to keep away and leave the visit restricted to its 
character of family courtesy. The venerable Emperor did, in- 
deed, display an uncommon interest in the proceedings, and a 
special desire to make them as productive as possible of results."" 
The harsh and indifferent tone still employed by the semiofficial 
press in treating the subject was far from prevailing at the Court. 

"" Times, November 16. Vienna, November 15. 

'" Jf. A. Z., November 20. Berlin, November 17. "Wahrend in der Presse der 
unmjtlelbar bevorstebeodc Besuch des Kaiscis von Russland mit mcigLichster Kllhle 
behartdelt wird, herrscht in Hofkreisen eine fast Geberhafte Spaiiaung. Der Kaiser 
selbst betreibt die Vorbereitung tiir den Empfang seines Grossneffen nut groasem 
Eifer. Darllber, dass der russische Minister des Auswartigen, Hr. v. Giers, der 
Zosammenkuatt nichl beiwohnt, vetsuchen einige Blatter sich mil der Erwagung lu 
trOsten, dass KMser Al&iander thatsSchlich die russische auawftrtige Poiitik selbst 
mache, so dass eine Besprechung desselben mit dem Reicbskarwler v5!lig geniigen 
wtlrde. ... Es ist allerdings ein sehr merkwUrdiges Zusammentreffen, dass der 
Besuch des Kaisers von Russland in Beilici mit einer Kiisis ... In Frankreich 
zusammentriSt.' ' 
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Tbt Tsar arrived in Berlin <m November i8 and tpeaat only tlie 
day there. His vi^t with the Emperor Wlliam attracted littfe 
attention, yet was of great political mgnifirance. At the Em- 
peror's request, Bismarck had supplied him with a nunuHan* 
dum of tc^ics to be taken up with the Tsar. These fdl into five 
numbered groups. The first comprised German3r*8 conqilamta 
against Russia's tariff policy and the omduct of the Russian 
press. The second had to do with the connection between foreign 
policy and internal party politics, pointing out the fact that the 
parties hostile to Germany were also hostile to the monardiiral 
principle everywhere. "Isitthebu^essof aRusuanEmperor," 
was the query William I was to put, "to encourage rqnibUcan 
France and to prepare for its [the democratic pait/s] progresi 
toward Eastern Europe?" The third group of considerations was 
omcnned with the folly and futility of a Rusuan war agunst 
Germany, and included statements of German military strength. 
The fourth group dwdt in detail uptm the political consequences 
of a general war — the revival of Poland by the Central Powers, 
a military dictatorship in France, a set of republics replacing the 
Hapsburg empire in the event of its defeat. And all these conse- 
quences depended, according to the memorandum, upon Russia's 
encouragement of France. The last group of topics outlined by 
Bismarck touched on the Eastern Question. The statement that 
R-ussia's attitude toward Germany had brought about a change 
in the latter's policy was again put forward, as it had been in the 
instructions to Schweinitz a month previously. The former state 
of affairs — meaning Germany's professed support of Russian 
interests — could oidy be restored on a condition of redprod^, 
under which "Russia would give proof of her good wiU where, in 
turn, it would be most useful to us, for example, at Paris, in calm- 
ing the warlike spirit there." Bismarck's concluding sentence is 
probably more prophetic than he himself realized: "In sum, the 
eventual war in prospect would have less the character of a con- 
flict between governments than of a struggle of the red flag against 
the dements of order and conservatism." "** 
"' G. F. 0., V, pp. 310-313. 
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A conversation in which all these points were brought out could 
not have failed to make a profound impression upon the mind of 
the Tsar. Nevertheless, the main interest of the day centred on 
the interview between Alexander and Bismarck, which took place 
after all, in spite of the apparent unwillingness on both sides. 
Whether still acting under imperial command or not, the Chan- 
cellor took the initiative in seeking the encounter. The request 
was embodied in a note transmitted beforehand to Shuvalov.'"* 
After Bismarck had paid a formal call at the Russian embassy, 
the Tsar sent him word that he would be received. 

The conversation that ensued was strictly tfite-i-t^te, and has 
been reported only in indirect accounts. It lasted for more than 
an hour, and covered all the points at issue between Germany and 
Russia, probably in much the same way, on Bismarck's side, as in 
his memorandum for the Emperor. The Tsar, on his side, had two 
principal grievances. The less important, the affair of the recent 
measures against Russia's credit, was dismissed by Bismarck as a 
matter of general financial policy.'"* The main subject of discus- 
sion was Germany's policy in the Bulgarian question. One of the 
most straightforward newspaper accounts of the interview runs: 
"Itis rumored that the Tsar at this interview made objection to 
German policy, more especially in the Bulgarian question, as being 
directed against Russia, this being dear from the mass of corre- 
spondence on the subject lying at the Russian foreign office. To 
this Prince Bismarck is said to have replied that Germany had 
always considered Bulgaria as lying within the sphere of Russia's 
interests and had acted accordingly where strictly German inter- 

'» G.F.0.,v,p.ii3. 

'« In volume v of Zur turopSUcken PolUik, there occurs at this point a large 
gap in the reports of the Belgian minister at Berlin. In Maurel are printed several 
despatches covering the period, described as emanating from 'un dcs membres 
les plus distingufs du corps diplomatique,' which tally fairly well in the matter of 
style with the papers of Count van der Stmtcn Ponthoi, whose reports Nieter at 
Brussels may well have seen. The despatch ol November ii (p, 300} gives an 
account of the interview said to have been circulated by Count Herbert Bismarck, 
Holstein,and theirfriends, according to which, "L'Empereurde Russieauraitcom- 
i par reprocher i rAllemagne la mesure prise contreleafondsrusses; le prince 
de Bismarck se strait expUqug i ce sujet et aurait annoncfr que ci 
gjnjrales et applicables i tous les pays Strangers." 
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ests were not concerned. Moreover, the Chancellor is said to 
expressed a wish to see the correspondence which maintained a 
contrary view." '"' 

Alexander replied by producing copies of the famous 'Bul- 
garian documents,' together with the despatches of Russian diplo- 
matic agents confirming their allegations against Germany's con- 
duct in regard to Bulgaria,'"* Bismarck was doubtless prepared 
for something of the sort and had his defence ready, although, 
according to one account, he appears to have been startled by the 
nature and volume of the evidence placed before him."" His de- 
fence was that the documents attributed to Ferdinand and Prince 
Reuss were simply forgeries, and that the recent change in the in- 
structions to the German ambassador at Constantinople had been 
brought about by Russia's demonstrations of hostility toward 
Germany.'"* Bismarck himself afterwards told the Prussian cabi- 
net that, in further refutation of Alexander's charges that he had 
favored Ferdinand's adventure in Bulgaria, " He had shown him, 
on the faith of a letter from the Duke of Coburg, that he had done 
the contrary, and had expressed the strongest opposition to seeing 
any German prince go there." "" But Bismarck was never con- 

>" A'ulionii/infuiij, November ti. 

"* Maurel, pp. 300-30J. De^Mtch of November »i. "Apris s'(tre plaint d'uBi 
dia.ngemenl imprfvu ct cumplet dans la politique sUemaDiie en Bulguie, «t 
prince de Bismarck proteatant avec force contre cette affirmation, disant qoe 
I'AlIemogne a des iMiitts directs en Bulgarie qu'elte ne t'oudrait pouraucuu con- 
Bid^rstion ne pas soutenlr, elle croit que la Russie doit avoir la plus erande ptut 
d'influence en ce pays, le Czar mit sous les yeui du prince de Bismard: cinq np- 
ports con&dentiels et secrets sur les menfes soi'diunt d'ageots aUemsnds en 
Bulgarie, puis une copie de documents qui avaient tU fchangfs entrc le prince de 
Bismarck et le prince Ferdinand." See also Kaitiische Zeilung, November ij, 

"" Maurel, p. 303. Despatch of November u. General Albedyll b said to have 
passed on the stoiy told hiro bythe Tsar's aide, General Cherevin."quelecbaiKeUcv 
avait Hi extr£memenc intcrloqu6 dcs jneces el des faits que le Ciar lui avail ex- 
hibjs. Interloquf compl^tcment, ' comme un honune pris i la jambc pat un lrfit«)*' 
— eipres^ion du Ciar r»contant I'affaiie ^ Tchjr£\-ine, — il avail as; 
ment r^ris son aplomb et avait r£pliqu£ avec force qu'il £tait tout saiai 
I'impudence de scs ennemis: qu'il dfsirait conoaltre Ic source, qu'elle devait it 
francaise, qu'il pouvait prouver au Cair en lui montrant lea pieces diplomatlqu 
vraics, relatives t la Bulgarie, addrcisfes surtout i. Vieone, qu'on avait tlami 

CtK." 

" C P. 0., V, p. joj. "* Lucius von Ballbautcn, pp, 404-405, 
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tent to maintain the defensive in a controversy. In debate, as in 
warfare, he understood the advantage of attack. He passed 
quickJy from his justification of Germany's policy to a denuncia- 
tion of those responsible for the charges brought against him and 
of the conduct of the Tsar's own subjects toward his country. 

Taking up first the intrigue by which Alexander had been de- 
ceived, the Chancellor alleged that it was of Orleanist origin, the 
work of a European war party, adherents of which might have to 
be hunted out in Germany itself by the public prosecutor. So 
runs, at any rate, the account of the well informed KShiische 
Zeitung, which continues in the same vein: "In the course of the 
interview, it was further brought out that a small but influential 
group in court circles here is partly responsible for arousing in the 
Tsar's mind the groundless belief that the Emperor William is not 
in full accord with his Chancellor's policy." "" 

Turning then to Russia, Bismarck complained of the massing 
of troops on her western frontiers as a cause of public alarm and 
ill feeling: the Tsar replied that nothing had really taken place 
beyond certain readjustments of a routine character, with no 
ulterior motives that he was aware of,'" It was now Alexander 
who had to do the explaining and defending. He acquitted him- 
self of the task with rather bad grace, but in all frankness and 
anxiety to do the right thing. Bismarck told his cabinet that he 
had pressed the attack by continuing: "The attitude of the Rus- 
sian press and of the generals has made it hard for Germany to 
remain friendly. He would have to speak quite frankly (where- 
upon, the Tsar 'avec un rire jaune' interjected, 'allez — allez'); 
Germany would be showing a lack of respect for the Russian 
power, if she did not look about her in every possible direction for 
allies against Russia's hostile attitude. The treaty with Italy was 
of old standing and had not been modified by Crispi's visit. If the 

"' Kblnisckt Zeilung, November 23. According to Lucius von Ballhausen 
(p. 406), this article and the ensuing one o( the asth (see note i;o, infra) were 
diiecUy 'in.'^pired' by Bismarck. 

"' N. F.P.,Noveinhei it). "Jetztwird erzahlt.der Ciar habe die Beschwcrde 
des Flirsten Bismarck fiber die Truppenvorschiebungen an die russische West- 
greoze tnit dem Bemerken erwidert, es kSnnten dabei nur gewohnliche dienstliche 
Riicksichten im Spiele scin; von andeten Moliven wi^^ er nichts." See also Corti, 
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world could only learn that the Russian Emperor had told Aim he 
would not attack Germany, peace would be assured." Perceiving 
the implication of this last remark, " the Tsar repudiated the very 
idea of an alliance with France et avec cet animal, Boulanger, buti 
he began abusing the Austrians." "* 

Here the conversation touched upon the broader aspect of the 
whole state of afTairs, the fact that tlie strained relations betweea 
Germany and Russia were not simply the result of misunder- 
standings between themselves, but involved Germany's quarrel 
with France and Russia's with Austria. Bismarck hastened to 
impress upon Alexander's mind the further fact that these two 
elements in the situation stood on a totally different footing. He 
might ask and receive assurances that Russia would not enter 
into an alliance with France, but he could give no corresponding 
assurances on Germany's part with respect to Austria, for the 
very good reason that, in the latter case, the alliance already ex- 
isted. In a circular telegram to the German ambassadors, on the 
19th of the month, the Chancellor states: "The Emperor Alexan^ 
der was already aware, from our official communications, that we 
are bound by a treaty to assist Austria against a Russian attack: 
the fact was brought oul anew in our conversation yesterday." '" 
This reminder amounted to a clear notification to the Tsar that, 
whatever treaties might be signed between Germany and Russia 
alone, Austria must always be taken into account in their rela- 
tions with each other. It foUowed with equal clearness that no 
reconciliation between these two could be complete without in- 
cluding at least the elements of a reconciliation between Russia 
and Austria. 

This seems to have been all that was said on the most funda- 
mental aspect of the situation. It left matters on both sides about 
as they bad stood before. Russia had not given up her case against 
Austria: Germany had not renounced her guaranty of Austria 
against any untoward consequences of her opposition to Russia. 
Nevertheless, assurances were exchanged which somewhat eased 
the existing strain. "The Tsar," Bismarck related to the cabi- 






" Luriua von BalUiauacn, p. 405, 
" G. F. 0., V, p. 3M' CrUpi, p. 1: 
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net, "promised him to take measures, on his return, to bring the 
press to order." The circular telegram referred to above states 
specifically that Alexander had also expressed " his resolution to 
enter into no aggressive coalition and never to attack Germany." 
The telegram goes on to say that the Tsar was informed "that 
from the future of Bulgaria no cause would ever arise for Ger- 
many to depart from her neutrality, and that our atritude in re- 
gard to the Bulgarian question will be regulated, in the future as 
in the past, by the terms of the treaty of Berlin." 

Shortly afterward, the newspapers were printing what pur- 
ported to be a circular despatch from the Russian foreign office, 
which summarized the main points of the interview as follows: 
"(i) After a careful review of the situation. Prince Bismarck and 
the Czar agreed that there was no present reason for a breach be- 
tween the two Empires. (2) A declaration was made on the part 
of Prince Bismarck that in Bulgarian affairs he meant to ob- 
serve the most perfect neutrality. {3) It was agreed that all mis- 
understandings between the two Empires were traceable to the 
intemperate language of their respective Presses, which would 
thenceforth be restrained by official dissuasion and interfer- 
ence." "* 

Supposing this to have been the sole result of the interview, 
Bismarck had yet spent an extremely profitable hour with the 
Tsar, and, between hard work and good fortune, had profited 
handsomely by the imperial visit. He had cleared himself of the 
charges brought against him and shifted the responsibility for 
recent misunderstandings from his own shoulders. The Tsar had 
made promises, which he would keep, even though he might 
wonder afterward how they had been obtained from him and 
susj)ect that the means had not been entirely honorable, A 
recently published story has it that he had begun to doubt before 
his visitor was out of sight, and that he remarked to Shuvalov as 
the two mounted the stairs: "I didn't believe a word Bismarck 
said; he is too clever for me." "^ 

Yet at the court banquet that evening, Alexander showed only 

"' Timri, December 8. Berlin, December 7. 

"' Edtardstem.i, p, 136. As told by Count Thiesseohausen, who was present. 
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the utmost good will."* He "pointedly drank to the he£ 
Prince Bismarck, sending round his personal attendant to the 
Chancellor, who sat a good way off, to announce his intention of 
doing so. In return for this compUment the Chancellor rose, and 
with a profound bow emptied his glass 'to His Russian Maj- 
esty.' " '" To all appearances, a new era ol Russo-German friend- 
ship had set in. 

As the Tsar's train drew out of Berlin, however, an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion once more settled down over both parties to 
the understanding. Alexander's sense of having been duped be- 
came stronger."* Bismarck, on his side, began to question the 
Tsar's ability to resist the pernicious influences under which he 
was placing himself anew."' In his circular telegram next day, he 
wrote: "We must wait and see if His Majesty's good intentions 
have any moderating effect on the attitude of the Russian press, 
officials, and ambassadors — especially, of the one at Paris." No 
signs of an improvement in relations were discernible in the usual 

'" Mautel, p. J(>g, A despatch dated November 19 describes the attitudes of the 
principal personages at the banquet. — "Une attitude respectueuse du Czar pour 
I'empereur Guillaurae , . .; (roideur visible et caract6ris6e de I'empereur pour le 
comte Herbert de Bismarck i. qui, ditnDn, le Cuir attribue une grosse part de ce- 
sponsabilitf dans la rfcente aflaire des [onds russes . . . AmabiUtfs dfmonstis- 
tives pour le prince de Bismarck, qui plus que jamais avait I'air de les attendre et de 
les recevoir comme un dfl." 

'" Times, November 71. Berlin, November 10. According lo Lucius von Ball- 
hausen (p, 405) the sending round of an attendant was made necessary by an error 
in the seating arrangement which put Bismarck in the thirteenth place to the Tsar's 
left. He was so angered at the slight, which he never forgot, that he came near 
leaving the hall before the banquet began. 

"' Maurcl, pp. 301-304, Despatch of November 11. "L'irtilation du Czar eat 
reside trfs grande: il a quittS Berlin, convaincu que le prince de Bismarck s'fitait 
jouf de lui et que celle action occulte se produit en Bulgaric d'accord avec le prince 
Ferdinand, et [urme un des cOt^s de la nouvelle alliance austro-italo-allemande." 
Despatch of November 12. Chcrcvin has related "que le Czar flalt persuadf au 
fond que M. de Bismarck I'avait jouf ct qu'il lui mentait." 

'" ZuT curopHischen Palilik, v, p. log. December 9, Count van dcr Straten 
Ponthoz: " Dans I'audience qu'il lui adonnfe le iSnovembre le Czar avait insjurC 
au Prince de Bismarck !a plus entiire certitude qu'il voulait la paii. Mais cettc 
confiance qu'il donnait iL Berlin aux assurances pacifiques du Czar, le CbanceUer 
n'itait pas convaincu que le Czar la justifierait encore lorsque rentri k Pitersbourg, 
il se retrouverait circonvenu par les panslavistcs et les autres instigateura de it, 
guerre." Twice in Bismarck's telegram on the interview he makes the point that 
all the results must remain in doubt until after the Tsar's return. 
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indices of opinion. The Kolniscke Zeilung, on November 25, dwelt 
upon the uncertainties that still lay ahead, following the Tsar's 
return to St. Petersburg. It brought out the fact that funda- 
mental causes of differences had not been regulated ■ — chief among 
these, Russia's continued hostility to Austria, Germany's insep- 
arable ally. The conclusion was that, nevertheless, Germany 
would accept Russia's advances in good faith and recur to her 
thankless task of straightening ou t the entanglements in relations 
between Russia and Austria.'" 

The interview seemed by all indications to have brought forth 
no immediate results.'^' In fact, it had none, but formed only one 
step in the readjustment of Russo-German relations. The Tsar 
had promised; now let him perform. His defiance had been 
broken; his complete subjection must follow. If more pressure 
were needed, it would be applied; but no leniency was to be 
expected. 

"" "Man dairf wohl annehmeD, das3 der Zar Berlin mit der Ueberzeugung ver- 
kssen bat, dasa Leute, welche vorRiiben, ibm za dienen, es gcwagt haben, ihn 
grundlich hintera Licht zu (Uhren. Ob diese Ueberzeugung, mit welcher der Zar iji 
Russland vorcrst ziemlicb vereitlsamt steben wird. stark genug sein wird, um sich 
iiunitten eioer feindlJchen Welt zu bebauptea, ob der Zar die Macht hat, deisel- 
ben praktiscbe Folge zu geben, seine Beanaten zur Ordnung zu nifen, seme diplo- 
matischen Agenten an Wahrheilsliebe zu gewohnen, die nisaische Presse zu ziigeln, 
das kann nur die Erfahrung lehren. . . . Wir mochten daa Ergebniss des Zareo- 
besuches in Berlin, welches vielleicht auch der wankenden fransdsiscben Republik 
und ihrem Prasidcnten mittelbar zu gute Lommt, nicht unteisch&tzen, aber wir 
haben mit Russland zu tlblc EHahrungen gemacht, ak dass wir Lust haben kSnnten, 
dassetbc zu ilbe:schatzen, Aucb nach Beseitigung des Uniaths, welchen elende 
Rankeschmiede zvnschen Russland und Deutschland aufgehauft haben, bleibt der 
Veratimraungsstoff, der seinen Gnind in thatsachlichen Verhaltnissen hat, noch 
schlimm genug. Wir braucben nur das Wort Oesterreich auszusprechen, um eine 
Welt von Gegens^tzen vor uns aufsteigen zu sehcn; denn Russland groUt Oestec- 
reich, Deutschland aber wird trotz allcr Lockuagen an dem Bilndniss mit Oester- 
reich und Italien festhalten. . . . Wir jede Annaberung Russlanda an den 
friedenverbijigenden Dreibund mit Freuden begrUssen wiliden, obgleich diese 
Annaberung die Autgabe der deut-schea Polilik den VerbUndeten gegentlber 
schwieriger und verwickelter machen wilrde und die jetiige Lage wenigsteas den 
Vorzug dec KJarheit und EinfachheitbesiCzt." 

"^ riwei, November Ji. St. Petersburg, November 20. "The reiterated opinion 
of the German Press that no great political importance or change attaches to the 
Imperial interview is willingly repeated by tbe Russian newspapers . . ." Vienna, 
November 11. "The meeting between the two Enq>erorsat Berlin has eidted very- 
little interest in Vienna. . . ." 
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THE TRIPLE ENTENTE OF DECEMBER 
I 

Back in his retreat at Varzin, the more Bismarck thought over l 
the interview with the Tsar, the lower fell his confidence in its 
results. To a guest who remarked upon his troubled mien and the 
failure of his accustomed appetite for meat and drink, he briefly 
replied: "Die Tagen in Berlin waren sehr sauer." ' He was e\'i- 
dently determined not to relax his pressure upon Russia, and yet 
feared that he could not continue it with impum'ty. He felt sure 
that Russia would not of her own motion make the existing situa- 
tion a cause of war; but there was no telling what she might do if 
pressed too far. The success of his whole combination depended 
upon England's fidelity to the Austro-Italian partnership; and, 
this secure, much would still depend upon England's activity in 
the common cause. "The Russians will not start a war there," he 
told his friend. Booth, on November si, in speaking of the reports 
of troop movements on the Austrian border ^ " I answer for 
that. . . . The possibility of war depends upon something quite 
different — upon the attitude England takes toward Russia; 
whether she takes the part of a charging bull, or that of an asth- 
matic fatted ox. If the latter, our alliance with Italy will be of 
small assistance to us, since she would have to use up half her 
army in defence of her coasts against France. The combined Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian fleets are not yet a match for the 
French. But if England plays the charging bull, not only will the 
French fleet be neutralized, but even Turkey will then join 
against Russia." ' Not from Russia, then, did the peril of war J 
come: it lay in Bismarck's own combinations. Russia must sur- I 
render unconditionally, and she would do so peaceably only before 
an overwhehning show of force. And the force of the opposition 



' Booth, p. jy 



• Ibid., p. Ti. 
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"would be overwhelming in proportion as England's part in it was 
active and obvious. 

Yet Bismarck persisted in following out his plan. His fears 
concerning the unreliability of England gave way before his fears 
as to the future of his relations with Russia unless a reckoning 
were definitely reached of a nature to prevent the recurrence of the 
existing situation. And the reckoning must be as Austria desired 
it. In connection with the conflict of doubts going on in his mind, 
he remarked: "While England's unreliability is the result of too 
many leaders, in Russia the single leadership of the Tsar is un- 
reliable." ' It was in this frame of mind that he composed the 
letter, defining Germany's policy, which Salisbury had asked to 
have before entering into the new agreement with Italy and 
Austria. 

This letter, which was finally sent off on November 32, was 
drafted and revised with extraordinary care, as befitted its impor- 
tance.' Bismarck took as his text Salisbury's remark to Hatz- 
feldt about the supposed pro-Russian sympathies of Prince Wil- 
liam. He did not contest the English opinions as to the prince's 
sentiments; but he did maintain that these afforded no just 
grounds of apprehension as to his future policy as a ruler. No 
German sovereign, he asserted, would find it possible to frame his 
policy simply according to his personal feelings. The character of 
the German military system would forbid his entering upon a war 
not indorsed by the entire nation and justified by clearly evident 
aims of national interest. 

Leaving Salisbury to infer that a war against England would 
never find the requisite popular approval, Bismarck went on to 
apply to the existing situation the principles he had laid down. 
He excluded the entire Eastern Question from the domain of pos- 

■ Booth, p, 71. 

' G. F. 0.,iv, p. 376, nole. The teat of the letter is given on pp, 329-333. jn/Vo. 
Holstcin wrote in igot: "Prince Bismarck's taking such an unusual step at the 
height of his power — I never remember his writing directly Uke this lo any other 
foreign Prime Minister — shows the importance he attached to Lord Salisbury's 
reply." DaUy Telegraph, May 13, igi2. Vienna, May 8. In connection with this 
stalemeDl, it must be noted that there had been an exchange of personal letters, on 
a matter of much less importance, between these two statesmen, in July, 1S85, in 
which Salisbury wrote first. See G. F. 0., iv, pp. 132-134. 
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sible occasions of a popular war, concluding by implication t 
Germany could, therefore, not be expected to join the coalition he 
was urging England to enter. But he also assured Salisbury that 
Germany did acknowledge interests beyond the defence of her 
own frontiers against actual attack, for which she would be pre- 
pared to go to war. The most immediate of these would be the 
protection of Austria's integrity and her standing as a Great 
Power. Yet menaced as Germany was by a combined attack from 
an incorrigibly aggressive France and a Russia pushed into war 
by Panslavism and internal conflicts, she was bound to strive by 
diplomatic means to escape the hard necessity of taking up arms 
in defence of her Austrian neighbor. Bismarck was careful to 
point out that Germany's reluctance to take the risk of war would 
be greatly diminished by assurance of support from the other 
Powers similarly interested in maintaining the European status 
quo. "If the alliance of the friendly Powers threatened by Ihe 
same wariike nations should fail us," he wrote, " our situation in a 
war on two frontiers would not be hopeless; but a war against 
both France and Russia, even if it turned out as glorious a military 
exploit for us as the Seven Years' War, would still be so great a 
calamity for the country that we should endeavor to avert it by 
a friendly arrangement willi Russia — if it had to be waged ■udtk- 
out an ally." 

This statement represents Bismarck's nearest approach to a 
proposal for an Anglo-German alliance in this letter. Serious mis- 
givings restrained him from going further. Nothing had hap- 
pened to alter his settled opinion that an English alliance was at 
best an uncertain speculation. His friend, Salisbury, was indeed 
in power; but the enemies of his policy, Gladstone and Churchill, 
were still active in political life, and might upset his calculations 
at any moment. At the outset he had made it clear to Lord Salis- 
bury that, if an anti-English policy on Germany's part was not to 
be feared, neither was a pro-English policy to be hoped for. To 
dispel Salisbury's apprehensions on the score of Prince WUIiam'a 
future conduct, Bismarck had written: "Such a thing would not' 
be possible in Germany — nor, for that matter, could the con- 
trary case arise. His Imperial Highness the Crown Prmce would 
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be no more willing or able, as Emperor, to mould his jwlicy ac- 
cording to English influences, than Prince William, in his place, 
to conduct a policy dictated from St. Petersburg." * 

The sentence apparently leading up to the offer of an alhance, 
then, was followed only by the cautious statement: "But so long 
as we have the assurance of not being left in the lurch by the 
Powers whose interests are identical with ours, no German Em- 
peror can depart from the policy of protecting the independence of 
those friendly Powers which are satisfied like ourselves with the 
existing order in Europe and ready to act without hesitation or 
weakness, should their independence be threatened." Returning 
to the question at issue, the formation of an accord against Rus- 
sia, Bismarck wrote: "We shall keep out of war with Russia so 
long as is compatible with our honor and safety, and so long as the 
independence of Austria- Hungary, whose existence as a Great 
Power is a primary necessity for us, is not called into question. 
We desire that the friendly Powers having interests in the East 
which we do not share should make themselves strong enough to 
hold Russia's sword in its scabbard or to make head against her 
if circumstances should lead to a breach. So long as no German 
interest were at stake, we should remain neutral; but there is not 
the remotest possibility that a German Emperor would ever give 
armed support to Russia in striking down or enfeebling one of the 
Powers on whose support we count for preventing a Russian war 
or helping us to face one. Holding this point of view, our policy 
will always compel Germany to take her place in the line of battle, 
if the independence of Austria-Hungary should be endangered by 
a Russian attack, or if England or Italy should be in peril of in- 
vasion by French armies." 

* With regard to the crown prince's attitude, Bismarck had nude some signifi- 
cant obser^'atioos in July, 1887, to Lucius von Ballhausen (pp. 395-396): "Fiirdie 
englische Politik sei die Meinung, der Kronprinz werde einst eine russenfeindliche 
und inneriich liberale Politik machen, von einer unschstabaren Bedeutung, und 
darum erhielt man dicsc Meinung aufrecht. . . . tlbrigens irre man sich in dieser 
Beurteilung des Rronprinzen. Der Kronprioz habe ihm noch jetzt vor seiner 
Abreise nach England in Gegenwait der Kronprinzess erklart, ei wilnsche ihn ala 
leitcnden Minister zu bebalten im Falle eines Thronwechsels. Bismarck bat darauf 
geantworteti Das kOnoe nur sein, wenn er eine deutsche und nicht eine fremde 
(englische) Politik macben wolle." 
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These declarations were not much to offer; but Bismarck would 
commit himself to nothing more. "For my own part," he con- 
cluded, " I must repeat my conviction that the principles of policy 
imposed upon Germany now and for the future are so absolutely 
fixed that the warmest sympathies for a foreign power or political 
party could never lead a German Emf>eror or government to de- 
part from them." All that Bismarck actually proposed in his let- 
ter, therefore, was the formation of an accord for a special purpose 
between England and Germany's two allies. All that he specif- 
ically promised was that Germany would protect her friends 
against incurring any vital injury through the pursuit of their 
proper interests.' 

Yet it is hard to believe that the German Chancellor would 
have taken so extraordinary a step without more far reaching 
possibilities in view. He had threatened the Russians with coun- 
ter-coalitions if the project of a Franco-Russian alliance continued 
to develop. Despite all Bismarck's misgivings as to aji English 
alliance, despite all his reserve in defining Germany's position and 
policy, the suspicion lingers that he had more in his mind than he 
ventured to put down on paper. If he saw the remotest possibil- 
ity ahead that the progress of events might make an alliance desir- 
able, he was the man to take his soundings in advance. This view 
of the case is borne out by the fact that, little more than a year 
later, he made a definite bid for a defensive treaty against France.'' 
He had made one statement that might very well be taken as a 
hint. That he had immediately sheered off from the subject and 
taken refuge in a series of elaborately qualified definitions of 
policy, may have been calculated only to induce England to take 
the initiative. 

* The iDterpretatioQ of this letter has been the subject of considerable coDtio- 
versy. Eckardsteia maintains (iii, p. iz) that it was intended as the first step in 
negotiations for an alliance. Rachfahl, after asserting that its sole purpose nas to 
hasten the special agreement between England, Austria, and Italy {W'dliarlschaft- 
Ikkis Arthiv, July i, 1930}, recanted to theejtentof admitting that Bismarck may 
have intended incidentally to sound England regarding an aUiancc (ibid., October, 
igii). Hans Rothfels, in Preussische /ahrbiUher, March, iqi: (pp. 283-384, DOte), 
insists that Rachfahl's first interpretation is the correct one. The editors of the 
German foreign office publication (iv, p. 376, note) take the same stand. 

' G. F. O,, iv, pp. 400-403. January 11, 1S89, Bismarck to HatzfeldL 
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If Bismarck was relying on Salisbury to read between the lines 
of his epistle, his confidence was not misplaced. Salisbury later 
told Eckardstein, following upon his account of the Tsar's pre- 
vious approach: "But I likewise letumed an evasive answer to 
Bismarck when he wrote me a long personal letter suggesting that • 
England form an alliance with Germany and Austria, for the 
maintenance of world peace."' In this answer, given under date 
of November 30, the British prime minister only expressed his 
thanks for the confidence reposed in him, and concurred with 
Bismarck in testifying to " the sympathy and the close coincidence 
of interest existing between the two nations." * 

Although Lord Salisbury avoided all reference to the subject of 
the alliance at which he may have felt Bismarck was really aimmg, 
he gave ample satisfaction on the score of the accord with Italy 
and Austria, with which Bismarck's letter had been mainly con- 
cerned. The value of that accord, he stated, depended wholly 
upon Austria's intention to execute her engagements actively and 
without restraint. His apprehension was that, when the critical 
moment came, she would shrink from the war with Russia which 
the agreement might entail, and would accept compensation for 
letting Russia have her way. The hint was implied that the ac- 
cord, ostensibly in defence of Turkey, might even serve Austria to 
extort more compensation at Turkey's expense. Whether she 
took one course or the other would depend in turn upon her con- 
fidence in Germany's ultimate support. "When therefore," he 
continued, " we were asked to join in an understanding upon the 
eight bases which were given to Sir Edward Malet, it became on 
consideration very evident that the one vital question to us was 
one which was not even alluded to in these eight bases — namely 
the probable attitude of Germany. If Austria could count on 
German support in such a struggle , it would be possible for her to 
carry out fully the policy indicated in the eight bases to which 
England was asked to adhere. In any other case, England by 
giving this adhesion might be committing herself to a policy pre- 

' Eckardsteiii, ii, p. 154. 

' Foe the tcit, see Appendix, infra, pp. 333-335. The first publication of both 
letters (in German translations) was in Hammann'a Zur Vorgeschichte dts Weilkrittes 
(Berlin, iQig). 
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doomed to failure." These misgivings had only been accentuated 
by the news that Prince William's accession to the throne might 
come about sooner than had been expected. 

After registering all these shrewd hits at Bismarck's own djy- 
parent policy, Lord Salisbury professed satisfaction with the leal 
ptdicy he found behind it. He assured Bismarck: "Your Serene 
Hif^mess has ronoved my apprehensions by the great frankness 
with which you have exposed the true situation to me. You have 
in the first place allowed me to see the Treaty between Austria 
and Genoany whidi established that tmder no drcumstances 
could the existence of Austria be imperilled by resistance to illegal 
Rusnan enterprises. In the seccmd place you have conveyed to 
Sir Edward Malet, on the part of the Emperor, his moral appro- 
bation of any agreement which may be come to by Austria, Italy, 
and England on the three bases submitted to us : and in the third 
place you have convincingly explained to me that the course of 
Germany must be dictated by the considerations of national in- 
terest felt by the nation at large, and not by the personal pre- 
possessions of the reigning Sovereign." 

Satisfied with Germany's attitude toward the projected under- 
standing, SaUsbury stated that England was now prepared to 
enter it and to observe it loyally. He concluded: "The Grouping 
of States which has been the work of the last year, will be an effec- 
tive barrier against any possible aggression of Russia; and the 
construction of it will not be among the least services, which 
Your Serene Highness has rendered to the cause of European 
peace." The extent of Bismarck's share in bringing about this 
combination in restraint of Russian policy is thus amply em- 
phasized in Salisbury's letter. Rumors of the agreement were al- 
ready being triumphantly circulated by German newspapers in 
advance of its actual formation.'" 

" KOlnischeZeilutig, November 28. "After the repewal of the Central European 
Alliance last spring it was staled on good authority that this alliance had been en- 
tered into with the approval of England and for the restoration oi the equilibrium in 
the Mediteiracean. Since that time negotiations are said to have taken place pro- 
viding for certain eventualities, in which the cooperation of the English fleet in con- 
cert with those of the Powers desiring peace was secured, without, however, any 
formal treaty being entered into. One of the practical results of these negotiations, 
it is said, is the protection of and inviolability of Turkish territory." 
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While Bismarck was engaged in tliese secret negotiations for 
imposing new bonds upon Russia's li berty of action, Germany was 
presenting officially a most forbidding front to her eastern neigh- 
bor. On November 24, the Emperor's opening address was read 
to the Reichstag and found to contain as many hits at Russia as if 
the recent interviews had never taken place. A new tariff on Rus- 
sian grain was announced — this only a fortnight after the blow 
at Russian securities. But the most serious announcement from 
the point of view of foreign policy was that of a law extending the 
liability to service in the Landstumo. This proposal, as the min- 
ister of war later pointed out, stands in direct connection with a 
passage further on in the speech, dealing with foreign relations. 
"The un-Christian tendency toward aggression against neigh- 
boring peoples," it runs, "is foreign to the German character. 
The Constitution and military establishment of the Empire are 
not designed to disturb the peace of our neighbors by wanton at- 
tacks. But for the repelling of such attacks and for the defence of 
our independence, we are strong; and we want, with God's help, 
to become so strong that we may face any danger calmly." " The 
reference was unmistakable and indicated small confidence in the 
Tsar's recent assurances. The Posi concluded its remarks upon 
the speech by a reference to the concentration of Russian troops 
near the frontier and by a. warlike note of the sort for which it was 
becoming notorious : "The sun of a Russo-Austrian war stands in 
the morning sky." '* 

The zeal for expanding Germany's military strength and for 
arranging new alliances and accords surely did not indicate belief 
in a peaceful future. And there are indications at the same mo- 
ment that Bismarck was making his bids for new partnerships, not 
only to England, but to certain second-rate Powers as well. Be it 
recalled that treaties already existed attaching Serbia and Ru- 
mania to the Triple Alliance as auxiliaries to its policy in the Near 
East. Indeed, the existing government of Bulgaria was practically 
a partner in the system. These humble associates were grouped 
round Austria for the restraint of Russian policy. The new agree- 

" Steaagralilniche. Berkkle, session of 18S7-88, p. 1. 
" Poll, November 34. 
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moA in oouise of negotiation with England was desigi 
associate ber moie closely with this group. The agreement of 
Febniaiy had broug}it England chiefly into contact with Italy 
over common interests in the Mediterranean. To this accordance 
Spain had become attached by an agreement with Italy in May, 
to which Austria and Gennany had acceded." Spain promised, 
among other things, to enter into no engagements with France 
prejudicial to any of the allies, and to cooperate with Italy in the 
affairs of North Africa. Tliua there existed another group of asso- 
ciates centring round Italy and concerned with her rivalry with 
France. As the Eastern group incidentally served to strengthen 
Germany's hands against Ruseia, so the Mediterranean group 
gave het partnera encircling France. 

The new manner of a^qnoach to England indicates a desae to 
fonn a third gtoap of associates connected direct^ with Ger> 
many. Designated by nature as candidates for this ptnipwerc the 
two states ^ring between Germany and France and Enf^and. As 
early as November 34, it was rumored that the German goven^ 
meat was making representations at Brussels and the Hi^oe re- 
garding the advisabilily of establishing closer relations between 
the two and with the Triple Alllan(»." Austria and Italy were 
later rq>orted to have lent their support to the step." These 
representations of late November were probably neither the first 
nor the last of their kind. Hiey do not appear to have been 
immediately successful; but a current of opinion was started in 
Belgian official circles in favor of the theory that the treaty of 
London, already proved worthless in any case by the develop- 

" Pribnun, i, pp. 48 ct teq. (Amer., i, i^. 116 d stq.). Ludus von BkUhmiueo 
(p. 373) tecotdi, under date of Maicb 1, 1&S7, an obiervatioii of Bbmuck concent- 
iag Spun'i lektion to his system of alliances and accords: "Aucb Spanicn woHe 
mitgefaen, habe aber wenig Entgegenkommen gefunden." 

" AT. F. P., November 35. Bnmeb, November 34. "In dipbmatischcn Kiusea 
win man wissen, daas von Beriin hier imd im Haag ein gewisser Dnick aiugetlbt 
werde, um awiscben Holland und Belgien eia nulitSrisches Einveistindnin anzu- 
bauen, das bei gewissen EventualitSten den genannteii Staateu ermOglicfaen wOide, 
■ich der Friedena-Liga Muusclilienen. Da aber Belgiens Neuttalitlt keioen oSenen 
Pact dieser Art gestattet, so mllsste wenigstens offidell von uner derartigcu Coo- 
vciidon abgeMhen weiden." See also Mehn, p. 300. 

" Ibid., Novembei 18. BniMcb, November 18. 
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^ents of February, did not really restrict Belgium's liberty to 
enter upon purely defensive agreements such as that proposed.'* 

The British negotiations found a speedier conclusion. The 
agreement, which embraced all the eight points proposed in Octo- 
ber, together with an engagement to reveal them to Turkey only 
by common consent, was completed in the form of identic notes 
signed by Salisbury and Karolyi, the Austrian ambassador at 
London, on December 12." Salisbury declared himself "charged 
by H. M'' Government to communicate to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government their entire adhesion to the nine points recited in the 
identic note of the two powers." This was much more binding 
than the previous indefinite agreement with Italy. The Italian 
note of adhesion to this agreement is dated December 16.'* 

The opposition to Russia was thus rendered solid and secure. 
Her setback had been converted into definite defeat, which it 
only remained for her to acknowledge. Germany, as Bismarck 
had planned, was still not directly involved; but his assurances to 
the members of the antt-Russian group left no doubt of his sup- 
port of their policy. 

For some time longer Russia continued to display a not un- 
natural reluctance to accept the decision as final. Doubts were 
current in St. Petersburg as to whether Bismarck's denial of the 
' Bulgarian documents,' even if borne out, had any vital connec- 
tion with his general policy toward Russia.'* These documents 

" Af. .^. 2, December 3. Bnissels, December i. "Ob nun thatsflchlich derattige 
VerhoadJungen stattgefunden haben oder nicht, das eine steht fest, dass nnlosslich 
der ErSrterung der Ffage, ob Belgien Uberhnupt allianifahig ist, die SteUung des 
Kfinigreichs im europttischen Staatencomplei fast von der gesammten Presse gaiu 
fobch beuTlheilt warden ist. . . . Unserc massgebenden Krcise fassen die belgi- 
sche NeutraliCAt durchaus nicht in dem Siniie auf , dass dem Konigrelcb dadurcb 
jedes eelbst^ndige Vorgehen vecsagt, seine Selbsttindigkett also beebtrachligt 
wUrde. . . . Dagegenistes Belgien sehr wobi erlaubt.solcheBiiRdnisseeinzugeheD, 
welche seine eigcne Selbsterhattung betreSen und keinen Angriff gegen irgendcine 
Natbn in sjch schliessen. Wire die Tripelallianz eine Offensivallianz, 50 wUrde Bel- 
gien gegen die Londoner Conferenz handein, wenn es sich derselben anschliessen 
woUle. Das dcutscb-bsterreichisch.itaiieaischc Biindniss ist abcr ausscbliesslich 
Defensivaliianz, und nicbts hindert Belgien einer Friedensliga beizutreten, deren 
erhohte Starke seine eigene Neutrolititt schUUI." 

" Pribram,!, 51 rf srq. (Amer., i, pp. 124-130). 

" Ibid., i, pp. 55-56 {Amer., i, pp. 130-133)- 

" Times, November 16. Vienna, November 15 (an estimate ot the s 
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were forwarded to Berlin for critical examination, arriving about 
November 23, at the same time as the arrival of Prince Reuss 
from Vienna.™ The German official story could not have taken 
long to concoct ; yet publication of the results of the invest^tioa 
was delayed for weeks. 

Although the Tsar appears to have been not quite fully con- 
vinced of Bismarck's sincerity, he gave Germany the benefit of 
the doubt and expressed himself as satisfied with the results of his 
visit.*' He was even credited with saying: "TTie Bulgarians, who 
are hostile to Russia, would be wrong to rely on the encourage- 
ment of the Emperor of Germany," which did not quite answer 
for Bismarck.*' The editors of Russian newspapers were officially 
warned to moderate their tone toward Germany.^ The injunction 
was badly received and not particularly well obser\'ed; yet it in- 
dicates the loyalty of Alexander's intentions and his willingness 
to meet Germany half way. Unfortunately, that was no longer 
enough. The time had gone by for anything short of uncondi- 
tional surrender all along the line. 



, n 



Russia's surrender to the new triple entente followed within a 
week after its completion. This outcome did not, however, pre- 
vent Europe from being shaken by a new 'war scare,' inspired 
partly by Russia herself; more largely by the military cliques in 

based on German uul Russian newspaper comment), "It may have been hinted to 
the Czar thai, although Prince Bismarck pronounced certain letters to beforg 
those letters were written by somebody intimately acquainted with the Chanccllorll 
opinions," /Mrf,, November 18. St. Peteraburg, November ifi. ''Things have goiM 
too far for anything except most crashing evidence to instil into Russii 
belief of Prince Bismarck's political sincerity towards this country." 

" Natienaitnlutit, November ij, Piitrr Ihyd, Noveml)er 19. Maurd, p. j 
Baddeley, p. 385. 

" C. F. O., V. p. 316. November 3i, BUlow lo Bismarck. Timts, November » 
Vienna, November 38. According to the St. Petersburg correspondence ot Paliti 
Cofrapmdrm. 

** Times, November ig. Paris, November 18. According to a letUi (torn St- 
Peteisburg. 

''nut. St. Petersburg, November >7. StetiaoG.P.O.,v,pp.3tS-stg. DcceD- 
ber I, BQIow to Biimardk. 
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Berlin and Vienna, as well as in St. Petersburg; but, to a consider- 
able degree also, by Bismarck's toleration, and even employment, 
of this militaristic agitation for his own purposes. One thing that 
must not be lost sight of in the development of this crisis is the 
fact that there was a new military bill before the Reichstag; and 
that public opinion had to be kept at a properly warlike pitch, in 
order to insure its passage. But behind this consideration lay 
those which impelled the government to present the bill. 

For one thing, attention had been turned back in some degree 
toward France, now rapidly recovering her lost prestige. Her re- 
cent scandals dropped from sight after the resignation of President 
Grevy and the election, on December 3, of Sadi-Camot as his 
successor. The new president was highly regarded everywhere 
and could begin his administration with a clean slate. Germans 
discovered one disquieting element in the situation, however — 
the fact that his victory was a defeat for Jules Ferry. His speech 
of acceptance, affinning that he would strive to uphold France's 
standing abroad, was unfavorably commented upon; since Ger- 
many's dearest wish was to see that standing depressed to the 
lowest possible point.^ The violent revival of anti-Ferryism, cul- 
minating in an attempt, on December 10, to assassinate the ex- 
minister, was an unwelcome development. The Tirard ministry, 
formed on the 12th. although regarded as provisional, had ele- 
ments of great strength, and displayed its intention of keeping up 
a bold front by preparing a new tariff schedule in anticipation of 
the coming economic struggle with Italy. Germany's western 
horizon was becoming decidedly troubled again. 

But it was toward the East that alarmists chiefly directed the 
gaze of their countrymen. There was more behind their clamor 
than mere lust for a new parliamentary success. The Russian 
concentrations, referred to by the Post in its "sun of a Russo- 
Austrian war" article, were not a matter of recent discovery, but 
a development that had been worrying German and Austrian 
military authorities for at least a year. Although the new plan 

" PolUische NackrichUn, December j. "'Noch deutiicher und nach deut5chea 
Begriffen auch erwtlnschWr haite der neue PrSsident sich ausgedrtictt, wenn er an 
Stelle des Worles ' Wllrde ' das Wort ' Friede ' Bcbracht hatte." 
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represented no immediate designs on Russia's part, it was re- 
garded by some competent observers as a menace to the future of 
the Central Empires. There were even those who advocated 
taking the bull by the boms and disposing of the menace before 
it assumed more definite shape. In the opinion of the holders of 
such views, not only was the Landsturm law a real and pressing 
necessity, but an immediate war was preferable to a deferred one- 

In the early days of November, the military authorities of both 
the Central Empires began making a great stir over the transfer 
of a cavalry division from the interior of Russia to the neighbor- 
hood of Lublin." Presently, the Austrian military attache was 
reporting a warlike spirit at St. Petersburg, directed mainly 
against Austria." His opinion of the situation was confirmed by 
reports of harsh language against Austria used even by the usu- 
ally fair-spoken Giers. When the German charge d'affaires at- 
tempted to assure him that the Austrians had no intention of 
attacking Russia, he burst out: "Let them come on! We ask 
nothing better."" Although Bismarck had made light of the 
alleged military danger, he finally became alarmed and plunged 
into a correspondence with Vienna that came near leading him 
much further than he really meant to go. 

The inference Bismarck drew from the reports was "that the 
Russians are doing their utmost to provoke Austria to an attack 
upon Russia. Since becoming acquainted with the terms of the 
Austro-German treaty, they perceive that it is to the interest of 
their relations with us not to make the attack themselves, but to 
wait for Austria to do so." '^ He thought he discerned a situation 
in Russia with respect to Austria similar to his own with respect 
to France; and he feared that it might develop as the latter 
had more than once been on the point of doing. The prospect 
was especially uncomfortable for him in view of his treaties 
with both parties to the threatened conflict He could not allow 
Austria to be beaten, but in attempting to save her he would ■ 
be much embarrassed by the existence of his treaty with Russia. 

" C. F. 0; vi, pp. 3-b. " Ibid., vi, pp. 6-7. Report of November 16, 

" Ihid., vi, p. 8. November 18, Btilow to Bismarck. 

" Ibid,, vi, p. ij. November 24, memorandum by Count Raotzail. 
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To relieve himself of the necessity of taking her part in a war 
in behalf of her Balkan interests, he had built up the entente 
with Italy and England; but that entente, in its new form, had 
not yet been completed by the end of November. He saw, 
therefore, two immediate necessities before him: to hasten the 
conclusion of the entente, and to restrain Austria from taking 
any aggressive action without its backing. Toward fulfilling 
the first need he had gone very nearly as far as possible in 
writing his letter to Salisbury. la fulfilment of the second, be 
directed that the Austrian govenunent should be put on its 
guard against Russia's design. 

Unhappily, he felt called upon also to introduce another ele- 
ment into his communication to Austria, This was a suggestion 
that she should make military preparations for coping with the 
Russian menace.'* Bismarck could not fail to realize that, how- 
ever carefully this counsel might be worded, it would open the 
door to the whole argument of 'preventive war' — that the best 
way of meeting the Russian threat was to attack Russia before 
she was ready. Although at no period of his career did Bismarck 
express so often and so decisively his abhorrence of this doctrine, 
he at no time allowed a freer rein to the activities of its adherents. 
There was, of course, an immediate reason for this conduct in the 
fact that Austria was very much behind her ally in the matter of 
preparedness and needed stirring up. But the character of the 
arguments invoked by Bismarck is such as to warrant the sus- 
picion that other motives were not absent from his calculations. 

His commum'cation produced various effects at Vienna. Kll- 
noky did not dispute the existence of a hostile feeling at St, 
Petersburg, but he maintained that the recent movements of 
troops were of no great importance and called for no counter- 
measures, which would, indeed, only irritate Russia still more.'" 
Bismarck's marginal notes on this report evince great impatience 
with Austria's unwillingness to make the financial sacrifices in- 
volved. The Emperor Francis Joseph, however, raised some 
awkward questions. He spoke of the possibility of a state of 

•• C. F. O., vi, p. 13. November 30, Herbert Bismarck to Reuss. 
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. November 30, Herbert Bismarck tc 
7. December 1, Reuss to Bismarck. 
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affairs arising in which "Austria might find herself at war with 
Russia without our casus foederis being cleariy involved." He 
referred to wars arising not only out of "purely military consider- 
ations," but also out of the triple understanding then in progressof 
formation, in which Germany was taking, "if not an open, at any 
rate a very important part."" Bismarck's comment on these con- 
siderations was that nothing could bring the casus foederis into 
operadon but an attack on Austria, and that he had "striven to 
provide allies for Austria in cases not covered by tiiefaedus." As 
for Germany's attitude toward the triple entente, he remarked: 
"the question cannot be answered now without encouraging 
Austria to bring on a war at aur expense." On a later report he 
made the note: "If Austria is still anxious, with Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Italy, the Porte, England, and Serbia on her side, she must 
have a bad conscience." " He accepted, however, the Emperor's 
request for an exchange of views between the military authorities 
on the measures to be taken in the event of common action. 

To Bismarck's great annoyance, the policy of inaction and re- 
liance upon Germany prevailed at Vienna. The controversy got 
into the newspapers, the Fremden-Blatt standing for military 
measures, and the Neue Freie Presse, for the political course," A 

" G. F. O,, vi, pp, 19-21. December 6, Reuss to Bismarck. 

» Ibid. ,vi,p. 14. 

" Fremdtn-Biatt, December 6. " Els kSnnle jeder aufrichtige Friedcasfreund nur 
auf das tiefate bedauem, nenn weiteigebendc russiscbe Truppeaan^Ammiungen 
cine ernste Bedrohung unserer Grenzc bcCtlrchtcD liesstn und uds zwingeo wtlrden, 
dieFrage aufzuwerfen,ob die unabwebbarc Sorge f ilr die Sicherheit derMooarchie 
nicht auch die entsprecbcnden Vorkehningcn unsererseits erbeischt, um gegenttber 
den ganz unprovocirten bedroblichen Vorbereitungen des Nachbars nicht zurtlckzu- 
bleibcn." N. F. P., December 7. "Es ist langst kein Geheimniss mehr, dass die 
oberale Leilung der Annee die grossc Anhaufung russiacher Tnippen an der Sater- 
reichischen Grenze miC dem Huaserslen Misslrauen verfolgt. . . . WJj hegen die 
Hoffnung, da&s die Regiening sich nicbt allein von den Eingebungert der militar- 
ischen,sondcm auch von der Stimme der politischen Voisicht leiten lassen werde. 
. . . Will Russlond, gealUtzt auf die Sympathien Frankreichs, einen WcUbnnd 
entfachen,' der lehn MJllionen Menschen zu den Wa£Feo ruft? Will es sich allein 
1 Kraftcn Deutschlands und Oesteireichs gegenilberstellen? Diese 
re wahnwilzig, und ebeoso kjinnen, ja dUrfen wir auch nicht daran 
glauben, doss cs irgcnd cine Frage im Orient gibt, fUr dertn Losung Ocslerreich an 
die Macht appcUirea wUnle, weon es nicht weiss, dass sofort auch die deutschen 
Sabel aus der Schcide lUegeD." 
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staff council at the Hofburg, on December 8, decided against the 
former. 

So great was the German Chancellor's irritation that he 
brought the most extreme arguments of the military party into 
the discussion. He had received, on November 30, a memoran- 
dum from Moltke painting the Russian military preparations in 
the darkest colors and concluding; "According to the above, 
there can be no doubt that Russia is arming for immediate war 
and is preparing the forward push of her armies by a general pro- 
gressive . , . mobilization." The whole tendency of the memoran- 
dum was to advocate anticipating the attack by attacking first. 
Although Bismarck expressed disagreement with the field mar- 
shal's conclusions, he forwarded this document to Vienna, on 
December 9. The accompanying instructions to Prince Reuss 
stated that it would show "that Austria should not lose precious 
time in taking the measures which her own general staff regard as 
necessary for the protection of the exposed Austrian territories." ** 

In a later despatch, the Chancellor explained: "My intention 
was only to warm the Austrian army command at the fire of ours." 
He would never agree to a "prophylactic attack" on Russia, he 
continued, and was "far from advising Austria to undertake one, 
so long as she is not absolutely sure of England's cooperation." 
This theme he elaborated significantly, saying frankly: "In an- 
ticipation of the case that the latter [an attack on Russia] should 
appear to be required by Austria's Balkan policy, we have suc- 
cessfully endeavored to bring Austria into closer relations with 
Italy and England. If Count Kalnoky finds these relations so 
firm and reliable that Austria is sure of having both these Powers, 
and the Porte as well, on her side, not only diplomarically, but 
actively, I myself, were I Austrian minister, would perhaps ven- 
ture on an appeal to armed force." His usual argument that Ger- 
many would, in any case, be occupied with France, he now pushed 
to the point of saying: "If the Russian war is brought about by 
an Austrian attack on Russia, our course, in my opinion, would 
not be to take part in it, but to attack France immediately, con- 
ditioning our attitude toward the Russian war on our success in 

" G, F. 0., vi, pp. 14-25, note. 
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the French." Such a notification might, as the editor of the docu- 
ment hastens to explain, show the Austrians how little help they 
had to expect from Germany. Bismarck might add and under- 
score the sentence: "We must not on any account encourage 
Austria in aggressive action against Russia, but only in strength- 
ening herself for defence.'"' The total impression given by the 
despatch is one of the strongest encouragement to war, so long as 
Germany is left out of the calculation of forces for the campaign 
against Russia. 

The effect of such language and of the license allowed to the 
military party was what might have been expected. The Gennan 
military attache in Vienna, Major von Deines, went so far in in- 
citing the Austrians to immediate activity as to call down a sharp 
rebuke." The Austrian staff put forward far reaching proposals 
for the disposal of German troops in the event of war. Count 
Waldersee discussed the general question of a Russian war with 
the Austrian ambassador." The 'fire' of the German general 
staff threatened to spread into a general conflagration. Bismarck 
was, indeed, playing with fire in raising the military question in 
the way he had done, yet he had not hesitated to blow the flame. 

The stirring up of public opinion in Germany favored the 
passage of the military bills then coming under consideration. 
General Bronsart von Schellendorff startled the Reichstag, on 
December 5, by a passage in his speech on a bill for compensa- 
tions to the families of reservists called to the colors in time of 
war. When the Left shouted that a possible substitute governing 
ordinary periods of duty as well was more pressing, he replied 
vehemently: "Yes, gentlemen, if you will have it so, one may say 
it is more pressing, in that we are for the moment in a state of 
peace and not yet of war. But quite possibly war will be upon us 
before the next spring manoeuvres; and I must maintain that a 
law fixing these matters for the event of a war which may be upon 
us any day is the more pressing consideration," ^* The views thus 
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G. F. 0., vi, pp. j5--i8. December 15, Bismarck 
Ibid., vi, pp. »8-»9. 
Ibid., vi, pp. s7-s8, note. 
Slenagraphischc Bcrithtc, 1887-88, p. 114. 
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prevailing in high places were not long in communicating them- 
selves to the public. The newspapers were filled with reports of 
huge movements of troops beyond the border and demands that 
something be done to counteract them^ — particularly by Austria. 



Ill 

Russia had been preparing to give way as to Bulgaria since 
early in December. Her only desire by this time was to get rid of 
Prince Ferdinand: anything else seemed preferable to the existing 
state of affairs. On December 7, the Austrian military attache at 
Berlin reported that Shuvalov had said to him: "It will be enough 
if you only declare him [Ferdinand] a usurper who has illegally 
mounted the throne: peace will then be assured for ten or twenty 
years. The Bulgarian question must be settled by an understand- 
ing with the Powers. Russia does not by any means insist on a 
Russian candidate. You name one — say, Paul of Mecklenburg; 
yes, even the Battenberger." " This suggestion apparently met 
with no response. 

One final effort was made with Bismarck on the basis of an 
alleged promise given the Tsar that the German ambassador at 
Constantinople would be instructed to resume his support of the 
Russian influence there. On December 14, Shuvalov presented 
to Herbert Bismarck a letter from Giers putting forward the sug- 
gestion: "The Chancellor knows our proposals with regard to the 
settlement of the Bulgarian question. If, in his practical judg- 
ment, he has any helpful observations to offer, we are ready to 
listen to them. As far as we are concerned, the mtiin thing is to 
get the Porte to declare Prince Ferdinand a usurper and to send 
him packing." As soon as the desired instructions had been sent 
to Constantinople, concluded Giers, he would make more definite 
propositions. Shuvalov added the pithy remark that "support 
alone is not of much avail; something can be accomplished only if 
strong pressure is brought to bear on the Sultan by Germany." *" 

*' Corti, pp. 311-313. December?, report of Lieulenanl-Coboel von Steininget. 

" JCo/oiscAeZeifunj, December 17. "Man wiitl wohlnichttehlgriffen, wennmaa 
annimmt, dass die heutige roilitarische Berathung, welche Kaiser Wilhelm mil dem 
PrinzcQ WiUielm, dem FeldmarschaJI Grafcn Moltlce, dem Geneialquartiermeister 
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Once more, Shuvalov received the well worn reply: "la parole est 
i. la Russia." Bismarck denied having made the promise referred 
to, and refused to alter his course with respect to the situation at 
Constantinople until he had more definite proof of a change of 
heart toward Germany in Russia. Following this rebuff, the 
Russians renounced the idea of exerting any positive influence 
upon the course of events in Bulgaria. 

Shortly afterward, General Bronsart von Schellendorff sounded 
another warlike note in introducing the Laadsturm law in the 
Reichstag. This law increased the obligation to military service 
by seven classes of reservists and implied an increase of the 
army's war strength by nearly one-half its previous numbers. The 
minister recalled the Emperor's words on the foreign situation, 
demanding that Germany be made strong enough to face any 
danger. He added: " The only danger which threatens us Ues in 
the possibility of an attack brought about by the rising tides of 
passion among our neighbors. We do not desire a war, but we 
must prepare ourselves to sustain it with honor. We are 
strong . . ., but on looking about us, we see that we are not strong 
enough."^' 

Next day the Gennan Emperor called a military conference to 
discuss the Russian situation." The question of Russia's activity 
had just been brought up afresh through the publication in the 
Russki Invalid of a long inspired article, citing statistics to prove 
that the regrouping of Russia's forces still left her far behind Ger- 
many and Austria and in no position to start an aggressive war. 
Round this article centred a whole new controversy, in turn pro- 
voking new alarms. The Gennan council of war renewed the ap- 
peal to Austria for some definite military demonstration against J 

GiafcD Waldei«e, dem Krugsminister und dem Genera! v. AlbedyU geh«bl luU|^ 
veseoUkb bedingt worden ist durch die Mittheilungen, welche dcr ' Ruiuacbe In- 
valide ' ilbcr die Verhliltnisse EkutschLuids, Oesterrtichs und Russlands lu eiuiidet 
vcr5SeoLlidil hat." 

" StrnapaphiKhi Berkkle, 1887-S8. p. iSS. Speech of December i6. 

" Luciua von Ballbausen, p. 409. DccembeT iS, 1S87, "Dcr Gnsshenog von 
Baden «prach . . . ilbct die Sussere Lftge sebr emst. Iv» werdc in den idclmai 
To^n cioc M»niJcstitioo erfolgen Ruuland gegenuber. «u[ Grund eines Kriegsnts, 
wekher am 17, »Uttge(unden habe. Die Osteireicher httten (u wcidg S 
n und verUngtcn in aliem Direktiven von hier." 
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the alleged Russian threat.''* Under this pressure a second coun- 
cil was called at Vienna on the i8th, this time with the ministers 
of finance in attendance. Certain measures of defence for Galida 
were decided upon, but of so minor a character that the ministers 
undertook to supply the few millions required without calling a 
special session of the Delegations.*' This was the limit to which 
the Austrian govemm^it would allow itself to be pushed in this 
direction. 

On the same day, Russia announced her surrender to the triple 
entente on the Bulgarian question. It was plain enough to her by 
this time that she could no longer stand out against the forces 
opposing her. This was one of the objects attained by the recent 
agitation of the subject of military forces. Lavino at Vienna 
probably made a correct estimate of the situation when he 
wrote to the Times, on December 19: "But this one fact must 
not be lost sight of, that the arrangement now to be settled be- 
tween Russia and her two neighbors will admit of no quibble on 
Russia's part. Germany and Austria-Hungary mean to treat as 
being the stronger parties in any possible conflict. The essential 
point for them is to demonstrate that Russia can henceforth no 
longer play the part of arbiter of peace in Europe; that it is not 
open to her to make suspicious alliances with France; that she can- 
not march into Bulgaria at her pleasure; that she has not the per- 
mission to bully Turkey, and to coerce that Power into allowing 
the passage of Russian warships through the Dardanelles, under 
fallacious pretexts; and finally, that her attitude towards Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary henceforth must not be that of a 
stronger and domineering, but of a weaker and subserxient 
State." ** Giers told Sir Robert Morier, on his departure for the 
holidays, that Russia would never do anything rash for the sake 
of the Bulgarians. "Vou may go to England." were his words, 
"with your mind perfectly at case. They may do anything and 
everything they please, from cutting each other's throats to de- 
daring themselves an Empire. We shall not move a finger to 
prevent them. We wash our hands of the whole concern." " 

" U. A. Z.,DKCinbcr i». Au5 OatcRckh, Ducmber to. N. F. P.. Dt«m- 
ber ». "G. F. 0., v, pp. «j- »j, • Tima, December w. 

« P, P., iSU. dx, Taduy i». t, p. iOq. DeoembcT 17. Morict to Salubury. 
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Russia's capitulation to the forces Bismarck had marshalled 
against her was made directly to Austria, On December 18, the 
Russian ambassador came to Kalnoky and, according to the lat- 
ter's account, "declared to me formally, in the name of the Rus- 
sian government and with the approval of the Emperor, that 
Russia has not the slightest intention of going to war; still less of 
attacking Austria-Hungary." As for Bulgaria, he asserted: "No 
one thinks of shedding a single drop of blood for Bulgaria: a peace- 
ful solution will be found for that question." Kilnoky took note 
of these declarations and undertook to give reciprocal assurances 
on the part of his own government and sovereign. On the 2 2d, 
he exchanged with Lobanov formal conhrmation of the state- 
ments made on both sides,*^ 

The undertaking thus given by the Russian government was 
virtually an unconditional surrender of its pretensions in the 
Bulgarian question. The understanding that this issue should not 
become a cause of armed conflict was really one-sided, since the 
active r61e in any further tampering with that question would 
necessarily fall to Russia. Austria and her allies were satisfied 
with the existing state of affairs and had no changes to advocate. 
Only Russia had any desire to turn the course of events. AH her 
efforts to bring about a change had been checked by a hostile 
combination, which would continue to stand in her way in the 
future. Now Russia had renounced all appeal from the decisions 
of her opponents and limited her freedom of action to measures 
which would not provoke their active hostility. She was bound to 
accept their view of the case and to act only in harmony with 
them. Gone was all chance of making her ideas of right and 
legality prevail in Bulgaria — gone because Germany had failed 
to support them and backed her opponents instead. All the 
favorable clauses of the Reinsurance Treaty were renounced in 
Russia's capitulation to Austria, 

Russia did not at once abandon the hope that affairs in Bul- 
garia would ultimately take a better turn; only she abandoned all 
attempts to influence them by direct action. It had long been 
evident to cooler heads in the empire that a policy based on such 

" C. p. O., vi, pp. 34-36. Kilnoty's memorandum. 
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action was not only doubtful and dangerous, but injurious in the 
long run to Russia's prestige in the Balkans. Granting that 
Stambulov and his followers were as unrepresentative of Bul- 
garia's real sentiments as had been maintained, Russia's policy, 
far from embarrassing them, had only rallied public opinion in 
their favor. If they were really unpopular with the mass of Bul- 
garians, surely the quickest way to be rid of them would be to 
leave them alone to face out the issue with their own fellow 
countrymen." 

To this standpoint of conservative ' Western ' opiiuon official 
Russia had now adhered. Lobanov, who had concluded the new 
arrangement with Austria, expressed himself in this sense. "The 
Bulgarians will not be an occasion of war," he told a correspond- 
ent of Le Figaro at the end of January. " Russia is patient, because 
she knows her strength. Russia leaves everything to the common 
sense of the Bulgarians. The Bulgarians want a prince, but they 
do not want an out-and-out Austrian prince. Russia has no de- 
mands to impose. Every one knows what Russia has done and 
what she desires." While Russia could not cease to be interested 
in Bulgarian affairs, and while she continued in a general way to 
advocate a revision of the status quo, she abstained henceforward 
from anything like separate action toward that end. The resump- 
tion of the expected intimacy between the liberated people and its 
benefactor was left entirely to Bulgaria's initiative." 

The declarations made by Lobanov probably gave reasonable 
satisfaction to Bismarck. They would also, nonnally, have satis- 
fied K&lnoky, Unfortunately, however, a highly abnormal state 
of affairs had been created by the exchange of views then in pro- 
gress between the Austrian and German military authorities. 
This negotiation encouraged Kdlnoky to hope for still larger re- 
sults. When Lobanov, at the close of their second conversation, 
had asked him what would be the practical effect of their ex- 
change of assurances upon the strained situation then existing, he 
merely replied that that depended still upon St. Petersburg. His 

" B-tcTBumi EBponu, December, 1887, pp. 8J0-831. 

*• npaBHTeni>CTBeHBufl B-bcTHHtrL, Febniaiy 11, ij, i88S, HCarapeBi, ii, 

p. S97- 
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reference to the concentrations of troops in Poland, of whidi he 
bad formerly made little account, indicate that he had in mind 
requiring some miUtary readjustments as proof of Russia's good 
wiU. 

Hie prospect of inflicting so material a humiliation on Russia, 
attended as it was by grave danger of war, depended wholly upon 
the backing of Germany. The entente with Eng^d had no 
bearing upon the situation once Russia had renounced all posi- 
tive designs on Bulgaria. The Austrian general staff had, indeed, 
made very serious requests upon Germany, amounting to a 
promise of help in an aggressive war. Beginning with the sug- 
gestion that Germany should keep a covering force on her eastern 
frontier even in case of a war not involving the casus foederis, 
the Austrians had extended their conditions to include a simul- 
taneous declaration of war in a vaguely stated case of common 
action.*" 

Bismarck firmly declined to be led into such broad commit- 
ments. He did admit one contingency beyond the letter of the 
treaty of alliance, to wit: "Evident preparations for an attack 
upon Austria (Galicia), however, would furnish an occasion for 
us to make preparations (mobilization) to meet It, and so for our 
effective intervention in the Austro-Russian conflict." " He also 
reasserted his intention of attacking France if war should come 
in the East. "If, contrary to expectations, it should not come 
about of itself," he wrote, with reference to the French war, "we 
feel more or less obliged to bring it on without delay. We could 
not carry on a war in the East mih full forces and far over the 
border, as long as we had behind our backs the entire military 
power of France unimpaired and ready for attack." " 

The negotiations dragged on into the latter half of January, 
1888. While hope remained of inducing the Chancellor to broaden 
and define Ms assurances with respect to the Russian threat to 
Galicia, the Austrians proved unwilling to bring the existing 

w C. F. O., vi, pp. s8-S9i 65- 

" Ibid., vi, pp. 77-78. MarguiBl note incorporated by Herbert Bismarck in a 
despatch to Reuss, Januaiy 14, iSSS. 

■■ Ibid., vi, p. 6S. Decembei 17, 1S87, Bismardc to Reuss. 
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crisis to an end. In his first circular despatch of the new year, 
Kdlnoky wrote to the diplomatic representatives of Austria- 
Hungary; "Sooner or later we shall be left with only one solu- 
tion — the inevitable clash between the two Imperial Powers and 
Russia. The sword will decide whether Slavic Russia is to domi- 
nate the continent of Europe or not." " In a cabinet session on 
January 7, Bismarck insisted that all hopeful expressions be 
striken out of the coming speech from the throne." 

The Russians were vaguely aware that something was going on, 
and drew the darkest inferences from what little reached their 
ears. The suspicion became general that Germany was inciting 
Austria to war. Prince Lobanov shared in the anxiety.** The 
school of policy he represented, which favored the diversion of 
Russia's energies into Asiatic expajision, could make no headway 
in such an atmosphere. The effects of the understanding he had 
reached with KSlnoky remained, therefore, in abeyance, while 
rumors of war darkened the European sky. Nevertheless, the 
crisis was gradually dying away of its own accord. On January 
19, after the failure of a last effort to obtain definite assurances 
of German military support outside the terms of the treaty, 
Kilnoky still spoke pessimistically to Reuss of the general 
outlook." But he apparently pocketed his disappointment there- 
after and prevailed upon the generals to do likewise. He had 
the Lobanov declarations to fall back on; and these came to in- 
fluence relations between the two countries more and more from 
this time on. 

The reaction of the Lobanov agreement upon the general 
course of Russian policy began to be evident. The influence of the 
future minister of foreign affairs upon his government was already 
being exerted toward the reorientarion of Russia's national effort 
which was to be completed during his tenure of office. On Janu- 
ary 20, the ministerial committee on railways approved projects 
for the lines from Tomsk to Krasnoiarsk and from Vladikavkaz 

" Corti, p. 316. " Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 416. 

" C. F. 0., vi, pp. 37-38. December ig, Schweiniu lo Bismarck (two de- 
spatches). 

" Ibid., vi, pp. 44-45. No important despatches are printed of a date Uter thsn 
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to Petrovsk." If it be borne in mind that the lines connecting 
Austria's railway system with. Salonica and Constantinople were 
just being completed at this time, a significant picture presents 
itself of the tendency in international developments." 

Yet this shift of Russia's outlook from the Near East to Asia 
does not alone detennine the future course of international 
politics. Had it done so, the policy imposed upon imperial Ger- 
many by Bismarck's conduct in these critical years might have 
been justified by complete success. Could Russia permanently 
abandon the Near East to the Central Powers? Could she have 
remained indifferent to the course of events in Europe, even if her 
vast Asiatic ambitions had not suffered the check of military 
defeat? At least, the retracing of her steps would have been far 
more difficult had there been no European ally to reach her a 
hand on the return. But the renunciation forced from Russia by 
Bismarck was followed by an inevitable drift toward the alliance 
with France. 

The financial factor in this process of mutual attraction made 
itself felt at once. However completely Russia might dissociate 
herself from European politics, she could not escape from her 
need of a European banker. France was only loo eager to assume 
this rfile, which Germany had declined to continue. And even 
after Russia had made her political surrender to the Central 
Empires, she encountered no relaxation in Germany's financial 
blockade, Her credit obligations, excluded by state banks, foimd 
no welcome among private institutions. Confidence in the future 
relations of the two countries had been badly shaken by the 
vehement press campaign, which had not slackened since the 
secret agreement. Soundings of the German money market 
brought only negative results.^* So far were German investors 

" M. j4. 2., January 2(1. St. Peterabui^, January jr. 

" Cyon asscrta (pp. 33S-J39) that since the autumn of 1887, he had been acting 
as intermediary between the Russian ministry of finance and a group ot French 
bankets who desired to huy out tlic Au:itriati and other interests in these lines for the 
benefit ot Russia, and that their propositions were rebuffed at St, Petersburg. As 
the attitude of the Austrian interests toward this ni 
matter was probably not so simple as Cyon would give one to understand. 

" M.A.Z., January 17. Berlin, January 25. "Der'KreuMtg.' wird aus Russ- 
land bestiitigt, dass sich die curopaiscben Geldmarkte den finanziellen WilnscheD 
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from taking up any more Russian loans that the unloading of their 
existing holdings went on unchecked. It was reported that, on 
February i, Russian bonds to the value of seventy-two million 
rubles passed the Belgian frontier on their way to Paris. 

Germans saw nothing ominous for the future in this turn of 
affairs — quite the contrary. The newspapers had maintained, 
since the first attacks on Russian credit, that the greater became 
France's financial stake in Russia, the less would be the likelihood 
of her urging the debtor into precarious adventures." It seems 
well nigh incredible that Bismarck should have shared this 
cheerful view of events ; but he did nothing to change their course. 
He appeared detennined to unbend to Russia in no respect. 

The Russian government showed great reluctance to drift with 
the financial tide. In February, Giers was still putting off a proj- 
ect for the rehabilitation of Russia's credit by a French syndicate 
on the ground that to admit French influence to any extent in 
Russian affairs "would profoundly annoy Berlin and put our 
foreign relations in a very delicate situation." " Yet ultimately 
there was no choice. Russia could not even carry out her change 
of front away from Europe without the means of prosecuting her 
new enterprises in Asia, If those means were denied her by Ger- 
many, she must find them where she could. 

So the shift in Russia's politique des chemins defer was accom- 
panied by a tendency in her politique de la haute finance of quite 
contrary implications. In the end the latter of the two influences 
proved the more dedsive in shaping her general course. Nor were 
Russia's finances alone involved in the eddy of politico-economic 
forces which carried her loan market from Berlin to Paris, The 
absorption of Russian obligations by French investors was ac- 
companied by a discarding of Italian bonds." The exchange ap- 
peared advantageous, since the latter were quoted high and the 

der russischen Regiening gegKiiUber ablehnend \-erhalten, und der ' Magdeb. Ztg.' 
wird von hier mitgctheUt, dass die Veisuche SI. Peteraburger Agentcn, hiesige 
BankinsliCute fUr eine neue nissbche Anleibe zu gevrinnea, Ubcr TuCen und Fiihlea 
nicht hinausgekommeD sind." 

" Af. A. Z., February 5. Berlin, February a. 

" Cyon, p. 341. 

" Pierre Petit, La dette pubtique de la Russie (Poitiers, iqii), p. 85, note. 
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former low. It was, moreover, a skirmish in preparation for the 
economic battle now regarded as inevitable by both ' Latin 
sisters.' The commercial treaty of i8Si had received a new 
temporary lease of life only until March i ; and there was now 
small hope of its replacement by another. Strangulation tariffs 
were in readiness to be clapped on by both sides. A campaign 
against Italy's credit was decidedly in order. As Russia's market 
was being shifted from Berlin to Paris, then so was Italy's to be 
shifted from Paris to Berlin. This outcome was in accordance 
with Bismarck's policy of strengthening the Triple Alliance; hut 
the Franco-Russian alliance was its sinister accompam'ment. 

Although official Russia still tried to stand out against the 
financial currents which were drawing the country toward France, 
certain diplomatic concessions indicated a desire to keep all 
obstacles out of the way of a rapprochement. The project oi en- 
rolling two Orleanist princes in a Russian crack regiment was 
cancelled by the Tsar." The Russian ambassador at Paris re- 
ceived in his house the rising political personage, Floquet, who 
was slated for leadership of the coming new government, but 
reputed to be in the bad graces of Russia since his youthful 
escapade of crying "Vive la Pologne!" in the presence of Alex- 
ander II. The pressure of events was forcing Russia toward 
France despite all the reluctance of her reactionary government. 
The situation was largely of Bismarck's own creating. 



I 



IV 

One evidence of Russia's acceptance of her defeat over the 
Bulgarian question was the Tsar's consent to a step which 
amounted to a public admission that he had misjudged Ger- 
many's policy in that connection. Hitherto, Alexander had denied 
Bismarck's request to be allowed to publish the results of his in- 
quiry into the 'Bulgarian documents.' The Chancellor was anx- 
ious to clear himself publicly: the Tsar, even when measurably 
convinced that he had been imposed upon, was reluctant to expose 
publicly his gullibility and the part played by his own courtiers in 

" Kiilnischf Zri/iinj, January 35, St. Petersburg telegram. 
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deceiving him. Moreover, great pains had been necessary to con- 
vince Giers finaUy of the spuriousness of the papers, which, he was 
still saying at the beginning of December, "m'intriguent de plus 
en plus.'"" At last came Count Peter Shuvalov, brother of the 
ambassador at Berlin, on a special mission to the German govern- 
ment; and, on December 27, the Kolniscke Zeilung, which had 
been all along the chief purveyor of inside knowledge on the sub- 
ject, published a detailed summary of the documents. This was 
not their first revelation to the public. Already, on November 20, 
an obscure Parisian sheet, the Agence Libre, had printed the text 
of the alleged Reuss note. The Kolniscke Zeilung, in acknowledg- 
ing it as one of the documents, stated that the famous forgeries 
were more or less common property in Paris at the time.** They 
were doubtless circulated by de Mondion. 

Simultaneously with the Russian diplomat's visit to Berlin, 
another political portent flashed across the sky. Lord Randolph 
Churchill took a trip to St. Petersburg. But the ex-chancellor no 
longer counted as more than a passing meteor in the firmament. 
All newspaper comment to the contrary notwithstanding, he had 
no official mandate for his mission.*' He talked with the Tsar 
chiefly about questions directly affecting relations between their 
two countries.*' On his way home through Germany he remarked 

■• G. F. O., V, p. 342. December 2, Billow lo Bismarck. 

** Kilnische Zeilung, December i. "Prinz Reuss hat be! seiner kUriliehen 
Anwesenheit OBch Kenotnissnahme des Brie[es nicbt nurerkJart, dasser nicht den 
Brief geschrieben, sondem noch welter, dass er ilberhaupt keinrn Brief je an den 
Prinzen Ferdinand von Coburg gerichtet habe. Hier ist inzwischen bekannt gewor- 
den , dass mebrere Paiiser Ereise von dem Vorhandensein solcher gefalschter Briefe 
bereits seit Wochen Kenntniss batten. Vas die Veroffentlichung eines derselben 
jetzt von Paris aus bedeuCet, ist zur Zeit noch nicht recht klar, vidleicht beab- 
sichtigt man, damit die Spur des eigentlichen Fabchers zu verwiKhen." 

•* Churchill, ii, pp. 356-358. 

" According to Winston ChurchUl's account (ii, pp. 359-366). Baddeley (p. 390) 
quotes from his diary as follows; "January i^th. Yesterday I saw both Peler and 
Paul [Shuvalov]. Peter said that Randolph Churchill was going about saying that 
England would never intervene against Russia in a quarrel between her and Austro- 
Gecmany; that a great change had come about in public opinion, and the majority 
would no longer allow it. There is a rumour that Lord Salisbury has signed a docu- 
ment by which he adheres to the League of Peace (1. e. the Austn>Gcrman alliance). 
Lord Randolph declares that, if so, he will go back to England and make such a row 
in Parliament as never was heard, etc." The promised 'row' was made by the fam- 
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upon Bismarck's evading him, although he lunched with Count 
Herbert at Berlin.** The situation, particularly with regard to 
Anglo-Gennan relations, had developed to a point beyond the 
power of a Churchill out of office to produce any serious effect 
ujwn it. Russia's unconditional surrender to the Central Powers 
had taken place : perhaps England would later have cause enough 
to regret its reaction upon Asiatic politics. 

On the last day of the year, the famous Bulgarian documents, 
about which all Europe had been talking for weeks, were finally 
given to the pubhc. The French text of Ferdinand's letters and 
the Reuss note was printed in full in the official Rticksanzeiger, 
with a brief introduction admitting that they would indeed have 
been damning evidence if genuine. The letters were said to have 
been placed in Bismarck's hands "with the view of testing their 
contents and discovering their origin." No declaration whatever 
was made touching the latter point; but the statements concern- 
ing the contents are worth repeating. "The inquiries which were 
instituted," ran the ofhcial introduction, "resulted in showing 
that no correspondence of any kind ever took place between Her 
Royal Highness the Countess of Flanders and Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg, and that a political communication of the kind im- 
puted to the Ambassador, Prince Reuss, was never made by the 
latter. Moreover, the parts ascribed in the documents to other 
august personages have proved to be mere inventions, and alto- 
gether these documents have been devised and put together with- 
out any foundation in fact by some persons hitherto undiscovered, 
for the simple purposes of sowing distrust among the European 
Powers," ^* 

For the sake of giving these documents their proper places in 
the narrative, they have been treated up to this point as essen- 
tially genuine, without going into a detailed discussion of the 

OUs queationi of Laboudi^re, but led only to evasive replies from the government 
benches. 

" Churchill, ii, pp. 36S-369. To his mother he wrote: " I have not a doubt that 
the Chancellor kept away purposely. He is a grincheux old creature, and knows 
quite well that 1 wilt use aU my influence, as I have done, to prevent Lord S. from 
being towed in his wake," 

" Rekhsanteiger, December , 
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arguments for and against them. The pronouncements of the 
Reichsanzeiger appear to be simple statements of fact, which, as is 
said of the letters, are conclusive if accepted as correct. It is per- 
missible, however, to question Bismarck's statements, even when 
as categorical as these, on the frank issue of truthfulness. He 
must not now go unchallenged. In examining his declarations 
here, some of the facts previously cited concerning the documents 
in question will have to be repeated. 

In the first place, it is stated that no correspondence ever took 
place between the persons involved. There is, of course, no direct 
evidence to oppose to this direct assertion, in making which Bis- 
marck had the support of both the parties concerned. It can only 
be pointed out that the band of informers which put the docu- 
ments into circulation did possess facilities for learning of and 
procuring genuine evidence. Two years later it was ascertained 
that members of this band had procured genuine documents from 
the archives of the Belgian ministry of the interior: their oppor- 
tunities in the foreign office were almost equally good.'" Their 
story regarding the subsequent fate of the letters was that 
Bismarck, through King Leopold II, had obtained from the 
Countess not only her promise to disavow them, but the originals 
of the letters themselves, thus disposing of the corpus delicti.''^ 
In view of the relations apparently being established between the 
German government and the Belgian sovereign toward the close 
of the year, the allegation contains an element of probability. 

Giers's first remark, when informed that Bismarck had ob- 
tained from the Countess of Flanders a written denial that she 

'" See above, Chapter XI, note J. The authenticity of the documents published 
in this case was grudgingly admitted io the Monilevr Beige oa August 3. iSSq, in the 
words: "Quelques-unsseulement des documents attribuis i M.le due d'Urset sent 
iMs et ont iti reproduits avec plus ou moins d'exaclitude." A long controversy 
went on between the Due d'Ur^l and Madame Adam concerning the most com- 
promising of these documents, leaving its genuineness stitl very much in doubt. 
Novtelle Recm, August 1, 1889, pp. 585-589. The Sioilt Bdge announced, on July 
15, that the originals of the documents had been actually stolen from the archives, a 
statement which was confirmed by the Journai de Bruxdies. 

" Maurel, p. 35S. A receipt is said to have been given for deposit in the secre- 
tariat of the household — "et onus le poss^dons . . .: elle atteste qu'& la date du 7 
d&embre i8S7lacoDite3sede Flandreavait recuctuatrelettresdu prince Ferdinand 
de Cobourg, et que ces quatre lettres ont k\i remises au toi Leopold II." 
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had ever received any letters from Ferdinand, was that pMi 
the good lady was only shielding him "par un excfis de g6n6- 
rositfi." " As for Ferdinand's conhrmation of this denial, in a 
letter to Reuss, on December 10, pronouncing also against the 
alleged communication from the German ambassador, one has 
only to ask what else he could have said." Reuss's repudiation of 
the document attributed to him is undoubtedly honest,^* He does, 
however, admit having had a private interview with Ferdinand; 
and he says that the style of the letters strongly resembles the 
Prince's fashion of expressing himself. 

No further evidence bearing directly upon the statements of the 
Reicksanzeiger can be adduced. The only additional commentary 
of anything like official character is a communication on the sub- 
ject sent to Crispi from Vienna on December 18. It contains no 
evidence not elsewhere produced, except a statement that the 
Countess of Flanders had never been in Ischl, where the firs) 
letter said she and Ferdinand had been thrown together.' 

Another point made much of, but already discussed, was that 
the letters appeared as translations from the German into French, 
whereas the original language would have been more familiar to 
the Tsar. It has been pointed out that the conspirators were not 
dealing with Alexander, but with the French government, which 
itself set up the other links in the chain. 

The denial of any real foundation for the documents is greatly 
weakened by the fact that no dishonest origin was ever established 
or even officially alleged. UnofiBcially, of course, Bismarck had 
put forth his alibi of an Orleanist intrigue long in advance. It was 
received with general scepticism. The representative of the ac- 
cused family in France. M. Bficher, addressed a categorical denial 
to the Kalmscke Zeitung, chief sponsor for the Bismarckian ver- 
sion of the affair. " None of the Princes of Orleans," he solemnly 
affirmed, " none of those who have the honor to bear the name and 
to acknowledge Monseigneur the Count of Paris as head of their 
house, has taken any part directly or indirectly in the acts 
have revealed"; and further — " those princes are and have 

» C. F. O., V, p. 341. December 2, BUJow to BiNuuck. 

" Ibid., V, p. 345. " Hid., V, pp. 338-J40. " Cmgi, p. itj. 
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ways been totally unconcerned in the events of which the Balkan 
Peninsula has been the scene." " 

The letter did not carry conviction in the quarter designed; but 
the tales of the Kolmscke Zeilung were already scouted by almost 
every one outside Germany. An interesting theory was put for- 
ward at Pest. "That an Orleanist conspiracy should have been 
spoken of at Berlin," was its tenor, "is due to a desire to avoid 
recriminating against Russian dignitaries at the present moment. 
As a matter of fact, Russians are the chief parties affected by the 
recent disclosures."" Russians were indeed involved in the trans- 
mission of the documents; and beyond that point the Tsar had 
probably not been enlightened. He might well desire to hush up 
the scandal. Bismarck could have no motives for doing so, other 
than to please Alexander and encourage hun in his confusion of 
mind. 

Ultimately, the theory of a Russian origin for the intrigue took 
still sharper form. A report from Brussels singled out as forger of 
the documents the former Russian minister to Washington, 
Catacazy, then resident at Paris and a collaborator on Russia's 
Western European mouthpiece, the Nord of Brussels.'* The hy- 
pothesis is marred by the fact that the Nord represented in general 
the Russian administrative point of view, on the whole favorable 
to the German alliance, which the documents had the effect of de- 
stroying. A curious utilization of this argument will be discussed 
later. The indications that the letters, whatever their authorship, 
actually came from Brussels are too strong to be rejected in favor 
of the theory of an origin at Paris. 

The accounts of an Orleanist plot put forward by the Kblnische 
Zeilung had carried a clear implication that Ferdinand himself 
was involved as a principal factor in the intrigue for bringing on a 
European war." In reply to assertions to this effect, Ferdinand 
conveyed to the German press, through a 'high official,' a denial 
that he had had anything to do with the documents, then not yet 
published to the world. His spokesman further stated that a full 

" Maural, p. 331. " Times, November 36. Peat, November »5. 

" JV. F. P., January 9, 1888. Bnisseb, January 7. 
" See above, p. lu, note a8. 
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etplaiiatini of the inoce's motives ia Us adveatate had been 
filaced in Biaxuutk's hands tlirong^ the head of bis iamily, DiAe 
Ernest of Cobuig.** The story wu finals abudooed in ia-ror of 
Ihe ihaarf that the prince was gnOtless as wdl as Reoss. 

Hie dew leading to S(^ was lemaxkat^ dabocated iqwo hi 
thettport8fiamSt.FetenbuiK. Opinion tbeie was iraptaaed by 
tiie draiab that the documenti were genuine, yet was onaUe to 
accept the Orieaniit theocy and rehictant to tiaoe the fraud to 
Ranan sounxs. A variant of the KtMiekeZmkm ^ t thefiiy waa 
theiefbie drcnlated, to the effect that not Ferdinand, hut peEBons 
hi his entourage were the autiMHBirf the [dot.** BabocatingiqKNi 
this suggestitm, the next report ran that the scheme was of a 
bosbcM, rather than a political, character.'* Finally, the author' 
sfaqi of the letters was attributed to "a certata foreign agent in 
Bulgaria iriio has been striving to raise a loan for the Fiinc^tafity, 
and thus to forward his financial and industrial enterprises." * 
Here was a feeble ontccHne indeedl Gios himsdf accused the 
Bulgarian natioaalist leados, and souf^t to incriminate the 
Austrians as well.** 

Still another clew was offered to the public by the very KiSln- 
ische Zeitung which had taken the leading part in circulating the 
Orleanist stories. This one led, not directly to Sofia, but to 
Bucharest. It incriminated, in the first place, one Fr£d£ric Dam6, 
formerly an editor there, and, along with him, the Russian min- 
ister to Rumania and his predecessor, then stationed at Brussels.** 



** If. P. P., December 3. The interview in question was printed by the Vatt- 
isekt Zeitiint. Id Mfturel (p. 319) is reproduced tn alleged fourth letter from 
Ferdinand to the Countess of Flanders, dated December 4, and first published in the 
NomdU Rout, September i, 15, 1S88. Ignorance as to the documents involved ii 
indicated by the passs^: "Je ne puis ni ezpliquer ni conqnendre comment ks 
documents que Ton ne m'a encore signaUs de Berlin que d'une maniiic asses 
gtofiale, ont ttt communiques k I'en^iereur de Russie." He writer adds that be 
will be obliged to maintain a "silence de mensonge" in the face of Bismarck's 
explanations. It ii worth noting that, on December i, Reuse sent the prince only 
the enclosure which had accompanied the first letter, merely describing the otha 
documents in a general way. See his letter to Ferdinand in G. F. 0., v, p. 344. 

■> Tima, December 10, 1S87. St. Petersburg, December 8. 

" Ibid., December 15. St. Petersburg, Dtctxabct 13. 

" Ibid., January 5, 18SS. St. Petersburg, January 3. •> G. P. 0., v, p. 341. 

•• rMWf, January 4. Beriin, January 3. JIT.^. i*., December 33, 18B7. 
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These persons were accused of fabricating and finally publishing 
the Reuss note. Some such bypath as this in the intrigue may be 
granted, but whether or not the proper persons are here desig- 
nated as agents cannot be determined. 

In all this multiplication and confusion of accounts can be 
recognized a familiar BismarckiaJi stratagem for relieving the 
pressure of an embarrassing situation.*" No really straight or 
plausible story was ever put out. The persons most certainly in- 
volved in the plot, Nieter and Foucautt de Mondion, were never 
named. No one seemed able to penetrate clearly beyond Hansen 
and the Russian embassy at Paris. That was enough to confuse 
and alarm the Tsar, but should not have deterred Bismarck. A 
Belgian official and a French spy were nothing to him ; yet he never 
ran them down, or. at least, ne^'er exposed them. The motive 
instantly suggests itself that he feared the exposure might lead 
further than he desired. Nieter and de Mondion have since been 
designated as the forgers of the papers. Their position and con- 
nections open up possibilities far more damaging to Bismarck. 

It is to be noted that the Chancellor never expressed himself 
personally on the subject at aU. The words of the Reichsanzeiger 
are the nearest to authoritative utterances that we have.*^ The 
accounts of the origin of the plot are, at most, semiofficial. 
Eckardstein gives a suggestive picture of the conduct of the Prince 
and his son in this connection. He writes: "As regards the origin 
of the so-called Bulgarian letters, one thing is certain — that Bis- 
marck himself, whene^'er the affair was brought up in the most 
intimate fajnily gatherings, maintained an icy silence or quickly 

* The manoeuvre is best exemplified by reference lo the "War-Scare of 1875," 
American Bisloruai Rcvicji, January, 1919, pp. 111-223. ^ notable addition to 
the sources therein employed is contBJaed in volume v of Buckle's Life of Btnjamin 
Disraeli, pp. 410-435. The crown princess wrote, on June s, to Queen Victoria, 
'"He even named Ihe Empress Eugfniel I " The profusion of accounts becomes so 
bewildering that one is tempted to give up all effort to get at the truth. So the 
A'rucJ^fnei'rcMr remarked, as early as December ly. "Esist kaum mehr maglich, 
del Kolnischc Zeitung auf den vielvetschLungencn Pfaden zu folgen, auf denen sie 
nach den Urhebem der gefalschlen Actenstiicke sucht." 

" Nothing emanating from him is included in the scanty anay of documents on 
the subject in the German foreign office publication, with the exception of a few in- 
consequential nurginal notes (v, p. 543), 
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sought to turn the conversation into other channels, Herbert 
Bismarck several times acted rather indiscreetly when the inci- 
dent was spoken of. I remember how, one evening at Hupka's 
when someone remarked in liis presence that the forging of the 
Bulgarian documents was an unheard-of scandal, he listened in 
silence, then gazed up at the ceiling and whistled. After he had 
gone out. Count Conrad Luttichau remarked: 'Lucky that 
Schuvalov or little Knotting were not here this evening, or they 
would surely have drawn their own conclusions from Herbert 
Bismarck's behavior.' " ** | 

One more possibility remains of accounting for such omduct. ^ 
It was suggested by Madame Juliette Adam at the time the docu- 
ments were published. In the Nouvelle Revue for January iji 
1888, she wrote: "It is ascertained . . . that the famous forged 
papers . . . are not the product of an Orleanist conspiracy, nor 
the proof of a Russian diplomat 's Machiavellism. nor yet the fruit 
of a French Chauvinist's hate. My readers, if they credit my 
deductions, will conclude with me that, if a patent is to be taken 
out for the original inspiration of these letters, only Bismarck is 
entitled to it." *" His conduct, she continues, strongly suggests , 
that of an unfaithful wife securing immunity from all suspicion by | 
throwing her husband once upon a false trail. I 

This idea was taken up and elaborated upon by £Ue de Cyon, ' 
her colleague in the campaign for the Franco-Russian alliance. 
Cyon condemns without hesitation the documents published in 
the Reichsanzeiger and all the revelations of de Mondion and his 
band. Of course, they are false, he maintains — so palpably false 
that they were obviously constructed to be proved so.*" As for the 
person of the forger, he seizes upon the Catacazy story put forth 
at the time. The fact that Catacazy was a partisan of the Ger- 
man alliance only serves his purpose the better; for the whole plot, 
in his view, was carried out under the direction of Bismarck." 
The letters were concocted in a manner to make detection of 
their falseness easy — yet they had to convince momentarily a , 

•■ Eckardatein, i, p. 136. " NouvcUe Revue, January 15, t888, p. 412. 

" CyoD, p. 364. Yet his own proofs are far from conclusive and contributa | 
nothing to the case. " Ibid., pp. 3S9 r* i<^' 
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French minister, several Russian personages, and the Tsar him- 
self. They were invented to give Bismarck a clean bill of health 
for his whole policy through their exposure — yet they came very 
near preventing his ever getting the necessary chance to explain 
them at all. Clearly, the principle of is fecit cui prodest is being 
overworked in this case even more flagrantly than in the case of 
the attempt upon the Tsar's life. 

Cyon was probably influenced by jealousy of the part that 
others were playing in a cause he wished to claim as his own 
province. He was jealous, too, of the ascendancy which the 
' document ring ' later obtained over his associate, Madame 
Adam. She, in fact, went over completely to their side of the case. 
Beginning with the summer of 1 888, their revelations filled the 
Nouvelle Revue for more than a year. Madame Adam gave them 
her unlimited confidence and pledged her own honor in support of 
their disclosures, the Bulgarian documents included.** She prob- 
ably collaborated with them in writing the book, Le prince de Bis- 
marck dimasqui, published under the name of ' Charles de 
Maurel,' which gave their story of the intrigue, maintaining the 
genuineness of the documents. It was the stir caused by her 
articles on the Belgian situation that finally led to the unmasking 
of Nieter and de Mondion and the disclosure of the fact that docu- 
ments had actually been stolen from the Belgian archives. Then, 
somehow, just as bigger developments than ever seemed on the 
way, the whole affair was mysteriously hushed up. The actors 
dropped out of sight; and Madame Adam abruptly broke off her 
connection with them. This whole episode has left almost no 
mark upon the historical treatment of the Bulgarian documents; 
yet it merits far more attention than it has received. 

One historian of recent years, Debidour, has made use of the 
' Maurel ' book at its face value and accepted the documents as 
fully authentic. '^ This confidence would appear too naive. Cer- 

" NouvcUe Smue, August 15, 1888, p. i, "J'affirme sor I'honneur I'authenticiti 
de ce document, comrac j'aifirme I'authenticitf du Secret d'&tat public dans la 
NouvclU Raiut pai le comte Vasili, comme j'afBnne encore rautheuticitf des 
documents bulgares." 

** Bistoire diplomatique de l' Europe depuis le Co»pit de Berlin Jutqv'i not jouri 
(Paris, igi6-t7, a vols,), i, p, 116, 
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tun leservatioos must at least be made — for exanq)Ie, as to the 
Reuss note. Even tlie acceptance of the letters as essentially 
genuine is going further than absolute proof can warrant. The 
present conclusions are by no means safe from reversal. But they 
have the backing of the probabilities of the case. 

On thing may be set down as certain: the acceptance of the 
documents goes contrary to none of the established facts concern- 
ing Bismarck's policy. They fit into the development of the story 
with a nicety difficult to attribute to a mere outsider's interpre- 
tation of passing and future events. This fact has been noted by 
writers who had not the courage to affirm their authenticity.** 
The picture they give of Bismarck's policy toward Russia is all 
that the Reichsanzeiger admitted it to be, with the addition of 
fidelity to the truth. 

Against the drawing of any such conclusions by contem- 
poraries stood out one startling fact. Bismarck had dared to 
give the documents publicity without reserve. A falsehood so 
brazen was unthinkable: he must be telling the truth. No one 
knew better than the Chancellor the value of publicity, of the 
brutal frankness that so disconcerted the diplomacy of the old 
school. Unhappily, there slipped in among his frank truths an 
occasional plump falsehood — and who could tell them apart? 
At any rate, the publication seemed to strengthen the Tsar's con- 
viction ot Bismarck's innocence. Alexander was no man for half- 
way decisions and mental reservations. Along with the myste- 
rious documents must go the diplomatic reports of confirmation. 
Bismarck should be taken at his own estimate. Of course, the 
realities of the situation were not altered thereby. His exonera- 
tion left Russia's defeat no less complete and actual. But that 
was simply her misfortune and the work of forces over which he 
had no control. 

*< Daudet, AUuinct, pp. 315-116. This was also Madame Adam's first vieir of 
the case, expressed in the NouvdU Revue, January 15, i8£8. 
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THE FRUITS OF BISMARCK'S DIPLOMACY 
I 
A KEHASKABLE picture of the European situation as it stood at 
the close of the year 1887 was that presented by the leading article 
of the JVcMC Freie Presse on the first day of the new year. This 
situation was described as the result, not simply of the events of a 
single year, but as the outcome of the entire course of European 
politics since 1871, It was a situation calling into question the 
fate of the world order established by the treaties of Frankfort 
and Berlin, treaties both essentially the work of imperial Ger- 
many. The line of division determining the grouping of European 
powers falls, according to the article, between those satisfied and 
those dissatisfied with this world order. In relation to the out- 
come of this divergence of aims, the year 1887 is treated as not 
decisive, but prophetic. 

"History designates years which one may call prophetic," the 
writer begins, and points out how the great catastrophes of history 
have cast their shadows before them. He continues: "Among 
these prophetic years will be reckoned the one at whose end we 
now stand. The peace of the world has been preserved, it is true; 
and life in the several countries is still going on as usual; but no 
one can be sure any longer that the peaceful day will be followed 
by an equally peaceful morrow. The pulse of the century grows 
feverish. The political and economic atmosphere has become dull 
and oppressive. What we are experiencing is comparable to the 
crackling in the walls of an unsound house which usually pre- 
cedes a catastrophe. 

" The present situation of Europe is based almost entirely upon 
the historical phenomenon brought about by the war of 1870 — 
upon the establishment of the German Empire. . . . Only, Ger- 
many could not have attained to such greatness without obliging 
other once proud Powers to descend in the scale; and these must 
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resent the way in which their own policies are affected by t 
preponderance of the German Empire, France, after contributing 
two provinces to Germany's establishment, must naturally feel 
the difference between her past and present position all the more 
painfully for her isolation by German diplomacy. It is almost 
inevitable that her whole national policy should be dominated by 
the idea of regaining what has been lost. Russia saw her advance 
in the East brought to a halt by this same German power ; for she 
encountered Germany's ally, Austria, and, instead of laying 
down a victor's law to Turkey, had to submit to the arbitration 
of Europe at Berlin, which set up a new legal order, by no means 
consistent with Russia's plans , . . 

" It is noteworthy thai the year began with the most serious 
apprehensions of imminent war and that it . . - doses with 
similar anxieties. . . . The only distinction b that, while at the 
beginning of the year the French Peril stood in the foreground, at 
its close the threat seems to come from Russia. But even this dis- 
tinction is only apparent; for a glance at the European situation 
will show that both dangers spring from a common source. What 
is driving us toward a catastrophe is the endeavor to overthrow 
the European legal system which Germany has created, protected, 
and firmly imposed upon the recalcitrant." 

Bismarck sought to provide against the dangerous reaction of 
his policy toward Russia upon her relations with France. He re- 
doubled his efforts to strengthen and expand the system of the 
Triple Alliance. On February i, he concluded the military con- 
vention with Italy which Crispi so ardently desired.' His repre- 
sentations at Brussels seemed to be producing more and more of 
an impression.* The rumors concerning them multiplied; and by 
the middle of February, the Volkszeilung of Cologne had it that 
an engagement had been entered into by Leopold II under covet 

' Pribtam,i,p. i!3 (Amcr.,i,p. ii). See abo C. f.O.,vi, chapter ili. 

• N. P. P., Januaiy ii. Brussels, January ii. "Dieselben Organe, welche vor 
einiger Zcit die Meldung, betreffend den auf Belgiea und Holland ausgeilbten 
Dnick wegen Entwicklung ihtei militaiischen SCreitkijirte und wegen evenluellec 
Verstfindigung mit der Trip«l-.\IIianE, in Abrade stellten, zeigen sjch jetit voller 
Furcht und verlangen AuftliTungen, welcbe die Regieiung nicht geben kum und 
uicht geben will." 
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of Article 68 of the Belgian constitution, allowing the sovereign to 
conclude treaties without informing Parliament for a certain 
length of time.' The categorical denial of this report by the 
Belgian minister of foreign affairs, on February 21, abnost cer- 
tainly goes beyond the truth in affirming that no advances were 
made, and probably evades it in maintaining that no engage- 
ments existed.* There are indications that Sweden was also 
approached in the effort to annex to the German system of 
alliances all the possible outlying states.* 

While taking these precautions for the future, the Chancellor 
freely expressed his opinion that there was no danger of war for 
the present. As his comment upon the triumph of the diplomacy 
of the Central Powers, we have his words of January 18: "Ac- 
cording to my inmost convictions there will be no war within the 
next three years." * This was a little more hopeful than the cur- 

' Annala parUmentairts de Btlpqae, Chambre des repnSsentants, session of 
1887-88, pp. 597-598. On February 21, 1S88, this and other articles were made the 
subject o( an inteipellalioa by M, Neujean. 

' Ihid., p. 598. Reply of the Prince de Chimay. "Ma rlSponse est connue 
d'avance: la Belgique neutre n'a point cessf de respecter, comme elle I'a d'ailleurs 
tou jours fait, les devoirs qui s'attachent i. son £tat politique, ct personne n'a tente 
d'fbranler sa resolution de n'y point manquer. EUe n'a fait aucun traits, n'a pris 
aucuD engagement qui ne soieat connus de tous. Tout ce qu'ont dit certains 
jounuui de pr£tendues propositions qui nous auraient fti failes en ce sens est une 
pure fable qui n'a pas mime de pr^tcite." This alleged treaty was one of the 
chief subjects involved in the campaign of publicity waged by lhe^oMidJ<fi«>ii«io 
the following two years. The Belgian government does not emerge from that 
campaign altogether cleared of suspicion, although the Prince de Chimay made a 
Btill more vehement denial of the treaty's existence on February s, 1890, ^nitii/ei, 
1889-90, p. 543. The only rejoinder of Madame Adam was: "Certaiaede I'exiv 
tence d'un traiti, dangereui hier, sans valeur aujourd'hui, piiisqu'i! est oflicielle- 
ment tenif devant une Chambie souveralne, je suis d'avis que mes coUaboratcurs 
el moi nous soyons bons princes et oublions Ics dfmentis, les horions repis pour 
applaudir svec plus de droits que pcrsoime i, la declaration du gouvcmement beige 
que la Belgique n'a pris aucuoe espfce d'engagemeot avec aucun de sea voisins," 
Nouvfile Rffue, February 15, 1890, p. 851. 

• ^. F. P., February i, According to the Berlin correspondence of a London 
newspaper. 

' Report circulated on the Berlin Bour^, on the 19th, by the Hamburg banking 
house of Lappenberg of a conversation at dinner on the foregoing day. -V. F. P., 
January 20. See also Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 417, for a sin 

>7th. 
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tent opinion of a month before, but did not set a high value upon 
the recent reconciliation with Russia. 

Somewhat later appeared a curious interview enlarging upon 
this idea. The Chancellor was soon to address the Reichstag on 
the Landsturm law, and expressed some perplexity as to the line 
of argument he should follow. "What can I say in the Reichs- 
tag?" he demanded of his auditor. "If I say that everything is 
peaceful and that there is no probability of war this year, then all 
the opposition will raise a hue and cry about the army budget and 
insist on its being not increased but diminished. If, on the other 
hand, I tell them that war is imminent, then Russia will be irri- 
tated, France will be irritated, and Austria will be beside herself 
with excitement. Tiiis, in fact, might precipitate the war, which 
I hope will not take place before 1892." He explained this start- 
ling precision of date : " It will take four or five years before any 
of the Great Powers will have attained their maximum fighting 
strength. Until this maximum is reached I do not see any inrau- 
nent probability of war." Bismarck added: "Now let me tell 
you something else. I am absolutely certain that, in spite of all 
that b said to the contrary, the Czar does not want war. The 
Emperor William does not want war. Austria, with the exception 
of a few Hungarians, does not want war. France does not want 
war, and I myself simply detest war. I think that the year 1888 
win expire without being made historical by a European war." 
But this would never do to tell the Reichstag, "I should simply 
impress upon them." he concluded, "the fact that Germany's 
national existence depends upon at least keeping abreast of our 
neighbors in military strength and readiness, and that war can 
only be averted as long as Germany continues fully prepared for 
it." ^ 

So Bismarck, apparently, placed a certain confidence in Rus- 
sia's recent assurances. He probably placed even more in the 
combination of forces by which those assurances had been ex- 
torted from her. That combination, strengthened and extended 
by his efforts, was his hope for the future. If it could not continue 

' New Vork Herald, February 4. Berlin, Febniary 3. Interview said to have 
been with the "representative of a foreign European nation." 
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to ward off the encounter, it at least gave promise of a favorable 
decision. There was even a chance of retarding the threatened 
resort to arms by appealing to the Tsar's regard for the conserva- 
tive principle in government whicli was the chief bond between 
Russia and the Central Empires. Only there should be no more 
political concessions or compromises. Come what might, how- 
ever, Germany must be prepared for the worst. Her military 
strength must be brought to its highest possible point, for the 
deterring of potential foes or for dealing with actual ones. And to 
carry public opinion with the government, no argument should be 
neglected. 

Yet the Chancellor realized, too, that when he spoke, he ad- 
dressed not only a German Parliament, but all Europe as well. 
He must convince both audiences of the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of his cause. He must show that he was preparing for defence, 
and not for aggression. He must maintain that Germany meant 
peace; that her intentions, her policies, her alliances were all de- 
fensive in implication; and that all danger of disturbance of the 
peace came from forces beyond her control. To this end he had 
paved the way by his exposure of the slanderous intrigue of the 
' Bulgarian documents, ' Now another revelation came to supple- 
ment the effect of that stroke. 

On February 3, the text of the Austro-German treaty of 1879 
was published simultaneously at Berlin, Vienna, and Pest. The 
text was complete, except for Article III. concerning the dura- 
tion of the agreement, which had been omitted from the ver- 
sions communicated to Russia, England, and Italy, Article IV 
was therefore numbered III in the published version. It con- 
cerned the communication of the treaty to third parties, and con- 
tained a paragraph highly applicable to the recent crisis. "The 
two High Contracting Parties," it ran, "venture to hope . . . 
that the armaments of Russia will not in reality prove to be 
menacing to them, and have on that account no reason for mak- 
ing a communication at present; should, however, this hope, 
contrary to their expectations, prove to be erroneous, the two 
High Contracting Parties would consider it their loyal obligation 
to let the Emperor Alexander know, at least confidentially, that 
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they must consider an attack on either of them as directed 
against both." * 

In view of the excitement lately prevailing over Russian troop 
movements, all this had a highly significant air, appearing as a 
warning to the Tsar's government. The London Times pro- 
nounced the revelation "a slap in the face which Russian pride 
must resent." ' Of course, few could suppose the treaty had been 
quite unknown to the Tsar before this date; but no one suspected 
its full communication to Shuvalov in May, nor the fact that the 
crisis of December had already been patched up. There was 
much speculation as to the motives for publication. 

The official statement, taking almost identical form in both 
countries, announced that publication of the treaty had been 
agreed upon, " in order to put an end to the doubts raised as to its 
purely defensive intent." '" The obvious application of this 
statement was to Russian opinion. Yet the Times declared suc- 
cess in that quarter hopeless; while a Russian periodical called the 
revelation an attempt to "enfoncer la porte ouverte." " A re- 
markably good hypothesis was put forward by the Berlin Post: 
"With this treaty in his hand, the German Chancellor will have 
no difficulty in convincing Europe that the pohcy of the Central 
Powers is one of peace." '^ The publication of this document was, 
indeed, an excellent prelude to the coming speech. 

In fact, Bismarck had made no mention of Russia among the 
reasons alleged by him in seeking Austria's consent to publica- 
tion. His first argument was the necessity of putting a curb upon 
the extravagant hypotheses concerning the treaty put forward by 
the Magyar chauvinists. He undoubtedly had in mind also the 
' Pribram, i, pp. 8-9 (Amer., i, pp. 28-31). C. F. 0., v, pp. 188-289. 
' Tima, Februaiy 4. " It h impossible to doubt that the Czar has long before 
now been confidentially informed of the opposition be must count upon facing if he 
attackseitherGemiany or Austria. Hence the actual publication of the treaty does 
not greatly alter the situation as it must have been conceived by statesmen, how- 
ever it may bring home the truth to the public in the various countries interested. 
Were there a public in our sense in Rusda , the publication would hardly lanli. as a 
revelation, and the Russian people being what it is, there Is room to doubt whether 
the revelation will have any effect upon the course of events." 

" Reicksaraeiger, Wkner Abendposl, Budapati KStlSny, February 3. 

1 Euponu, March, 1888, p. 397. " Past, February j. 
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Austro- Hungarian generals, who were still engaged, at the time 
he wrote, in their effort to extend the casus joederis . The second 
reason advanced was: "In the military debate in the Reichstag, 
1 shall have to touch on political considerations and shall not be 
able to avoid speaking the truth about the scope of our alliance.'"^ 
His third reason was indiscreet. It was "the impression which 
will be made by publication upon our own peoples" with a view 
to the eventuality that "we should be forced into a war under 
circumstances giving rise to doubts concerning its defensive char- 
acter." If people were assured in advance, he wrote, that there 
could be no war but a defensive one, "they would the more 
readily comprehend that, under certain circumstances, the first 
shot fired does not necessarily designate the attacking party." '* 
This dubious doctrine pleased the Austrians and served to miti- 
gate their disappointment over the faOure of the military nego- 
tiations. 

Before Bismarck had a chance to dilate upon the policy behind 
this treaty, however, it was seized upon by Crispi to point a 
terrible moral. Like her allies, Italy had a heavy programme ot 
military expenditures to put through. On February 4, Crispi 
berated his penny-pinching Parliament with the words: "The 
country must realize that the time for sacrifices is not past. The 
proposed reduction of taxes would be most untimely. The ad- 
ministration still requires many millions to develop our capacity 
for resistance. In view of the international situation, this is 
doubly essential. The publication of the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austria should be taken, not as a threat, but 
as a warning addressed to all who dream ot disturbing the allies' 
work of peace." '^ Such was in brief the line of argument which 
Bismarck was to follow two days later in his great speech to the 
Reichstag. 

The speech of February 6, 1888, is probably the most notable 
in Bismarck's career. Although he was so ill that only recourse 
to stimulants enabled him to speak at all, and he was obliged to 

" G. F. 0..V, p. a8j. January 14, memoranduin by Count RsDtzau. January i8, 
Bismarck to Reus. 

" Ibid., V, pp. 284-185. January 33, meinoianiluni by Count Rantzau. 
>• N. P. P., Febnioiy j. 
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deliver most of his address while seated, he spoke with a power 
and appeal which brought him a popular triumph unsurpassed in 
even his brilliant experience. His majestic survey of German 
policy in the past, present, and future makes this speech a his- 
torical document of great value. Next to the Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen, it is the most important and comprehensive ex- 
position of the Chancellor's views on foreign policy which he has 
handed down. The aspects of it chiefly considered here «tU be 
those bearing upon the events of the two or three preceding 
years. 

Bismarck was careful to begin by saying that he undertook his 
exposition less for the sake of convincing the Reichstag of tha 
need for the proposed law than for that ol convincing Europe 
that its passage implied no threat to peace." The events ol the 
recent past were represented as having reached, on the whole, a 
satisfactory outcome. The interpretation of them was, nat- 
urally, calculated to give the impression of German policy which 
Bismarck wished to produce upon the world — regardless of the 
deep-lying facts of the case. Thus, in the frontier incidents of the 
previous year, the blame was laid entirely upon France; the credit 
for their peaceable settlement was given entirely to Germany." 
In this quarter aSairs were admitted to have taken a decided 
turn for the better.'* 

Relations with Russia were dwelt upon at much greater length 
than those with France, in accordance with the statement that 
they had lately been the chief source of anxieties. And here 
again, the blame was all laid upon the other side. The occasions of 
anxiety lay, said the Chancellor, "partly in the Russian press, 

" Jleden. )di,p. 441. 

>' IHd-.p. 473. "Wir habeo in dco video kleincn Vorf^len, die die Neigimc 
uiuerer Nachbun, zu spioniten und ta bestecbeo, venirsacht hat, immci eitte sthi 
gefillise uod freundlicbe Beitegung licibtigef libit, wcil ich cs fflr rachlos lultea 
wUide, um solcher Lappalien willen eiucD grouen oatioDaJeii Krieg ni eclzOadcl) 
oder such nui wshrscheinlich zu macheu. Das siod FUIe, wo es lieisst: Dcr Ver* 
Dlinitigere gibt nach." 

"» Ibid., p. 44'- " Icl" gliube tho constatitca m k&nnen — und thue ej gern, veil 
ich wUnscbc, die fiSestliche Meinung nicht vtlMngea, londera m bcnihigea — , 
d«H die Aipcctea ludi Fraokreichbinfriedlicher, viet weaigetBiploNvatuMbenmU 
n Jahf." 
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partly in the Russian military dispositions." '* In both these 
respects, he acknowledged that the grounds for anxiety had 
diminished. "Against the utterances of the Russian press," he 
stated, "I have the direct testimony of the Emperor Alexander 
himself, given when I had the honor ... of an audience with 
him a few months ago. I was then amply reassured that the 
Emperor of Russia entertains no hostility toward us and has no 
intention of attacking us."'" Since all newspaper bluster must 
weigh "feather-light" beside such assurances, he continued: 
"The press gives me no occasion to estimate our relations with 
Russia as worse than a year ago. "'' So the crisis of the autumn 
was accounted for with no word of the essential issues involved. 

The crisis of the winter had come about over questions of 
troop movements, although these had been of much older stand- 
ing. Nothing was said as to the means by which the alarms of 
December had been quieted; but Bismarck now gave his bearers 
a reassuring version of Russia's policy. No explanations had been 
asked or offered, he said; but his personal opinion was "that the 
Russian cabinet is convinced — and with reason — that in the 
next European crisis, the weight of Russia's word in the counsels 
of Europe will vary directly as her strength on her European 
frontiers." ^ Immediate application of this motive was made to 
Russia's own interests: "I assume that a new Eastern crisis is 
expected, and that Russia's idea is to put behind her proposals 
the full weight of an army, not at Kazan, but grouped far to the 
westward." ** This belated estimate of Russia's motives contains 
a startling admission as to the real centre of gravity in the East- 
ern Question. It indicates the extent to which Russia's chances of 
a favorable decision had been damaged by Lobanov's declara- 
tion. The crisis, in fact, was no longer ' expected,' but passed, and 
to Russia's disadvantage. 

Having introduced the Eastern Question in this roundabout 

" Reden, lii, p, 442. " Ibid,, p. 443. 

" Ibid., p. 444. But he remarked Utei od (p. 477): "Jedea Land ist auC die 
Dauer doch fflr die Fenslcr, die scbe Presse einschlfigt, irgend ein Mai verant- 
wottlich; die Rechnung wild an irgend eiuem Tage pmsentirt in der Verstimmung 
des anderen Landes." 

" tbid., p. 44S- " Itrid., p. 4*6- 
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manner, Bismarck took up the thread of his familiar justification 
of Germany's policy in respect to it. He repeated that Germany 
was not directly interested, and maintained that her conduct had 
been upright and loyal throughout. In 1S76, she had refused to 
make a choice between Austria and Russia. At the congress of 
Berlin her Chancellor had borne himself like a "fourth Russian 
plenipotentiary." His reward had been an astounding campaign 
of vilification, culminating in open threats as a result of his re- 
fusal to constrain Austria to accept Russia's views regarding the 
application of certain clauses of the treaty. Hence he had been 
forced into the defensive alliance with Austria." The explanation 
is totally misleading. Bismarck's declaration of 1876 was, in fact, 
a guarantee to Austria against the consequences of opposing 
Russia's will. It forced Russia to pay Austria an unearned price 
for acquiescence in an attempt to improve the lot of Turkey's 
Christian subjects by the only effective means left after the con- 
cert of Europe had been brought to blank failure, largely through 
Austria's own obstructive tactics. At the congress of Berlin Bis- 
marck had enforced payment of the price, while so manipulating 
the other factors in the situation that Russia came off with a bare 
modicum of her own expectations. Then he expressed surprise 
that Russia resented being cozened in the settlement of accoimtsi 
He was indeed forced into the treaty of 1879 — forced by the logic 
of events flowing from his own partisanship for Austria. 

So much for the origin of the alliance. It was a confessed 
necessity — "if we had not already concluded it, we should have 
to conclude it today," '' It was based upon mutual fundamental 
interests.* For the publication he gave no new reason, but denied 
any intention of threatening Russia. The full text, he said, had 
been communicated to the Russian cabinet long ago — even 
before the interview of November." 

In the face of all misunderstanding and all misconstructions of 
his policies, Bismarck evinced a readiness still to go on in the path 
of loyalty to his conception of Russia's rights. He admitted that 
the decisions of the congress of Berlin had impUed a "prepon- 

* Reden, wi, pp. 461-464. " Ibid., p. 466. 

» lUd., p. 464. " Ibid., p. 464. 
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derating influence in Bulgaria" as Russia's natural prerogative.'* 
Germany would continue to recognize such a claim, and would 
"support diplomatically any diplomatic step that Russia can 
devise to regain her influence in Bulgaria." ** Only, the initiative 
must come from Russia. This generous pledge left everything as 
it stood; since a faithful band of bravoes stood ready to knock 
any Russian proposals on the head as fast as they appeared, 
leaving Germany occasion only for consolations. 

The results of Germany's honorable dealing, said the Chan- 
cellor, had been discouraging, especially where Russia was in- 
volved. But he would engage in no ' crawling contest ' with 
France for the prize of the Muscovite friendship. "The time for 
that has gone by," he proudly stated: "we no longer seek to 
curry favor, either with France or with Russia. . , . We have 
sought to restore the old trustful relationship, but we dangle 
after no one." '" 

- All these developments, he declared, had left Germany in a 
delicate situation between France and Russia — unstable for the 
future, but not immediately perilous, thanks to the attitude of the 
Tsar. "My confidence carries me so far," he said, with reference 
to Alexander's assurances, "that I am convinced, even if we 
should be involved in a war with France, through some outburst 
not to be predicted in advance and not intended by the present 
French government, a Russian war would not necessarily follow. 
On the other hand, though, if we should be involved in war with 
Russia, a French war would be inevitable : no French government 
would be strong enough to prevent it, even if it had the will to do 
so." " Then, despite his restored confidence in the Tsar, despite 
the Lobanov agreement, which remained concealed, Bismarck 
went on to assume that there was reason still to expect trouble 
with Russia. 

" The crisis most likely to develop," he said, was "the Eastern." 
His treatment of Germany's position in the face of its appearance 
was as familiar as his justification of past policy. She was not 
implicated "in the first line." She was not called upon to take 



■' Reden, wi, p. 474. 
» /Wi.,p. 475. 
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a position in advance of the powers directly concerned. "If 
Eastern crises appear, we shall wait, before taking any stand with 
relation to them, until the more directly interested Powers have 
taken theirs."" This was the attitude, it must be pointed out 
again, which rendered valueless Germany's pledges of support to 
Russia. One may go further still and recaU the fact that Bismarck 
had not even left the more interested Powers to themselves, but 
had encouraged them to concert and make more effective their 
resistance to Russian policy. Such was his betrayal of the ' old 
trustful relationship,' the decline of which he deplored. 

The Chancellor did not reveal the existence of the Anglo- 
Austro-Italian combination which formed the first line of defence 
for his equivocal policy, but he did speak of the close community 
of interests between Germany and her two partners in the Triple 
Alliance." So Germany had reliable assurances against the dan- 
ger of a war; she was not primarily involved in the dispute most 
likely to occasion one; she had outposts behind which to lurk and 
allies in the event of a clash. Yet the Chancellor must justify a 
proposal to augment her military forces by 700,000 men — the 
equivalent of a fourth ally. 

" I do not anticipate any immediate disturbance of the peace," 
ran his argument, "and I ask that you treat the proposed law in- 
dependently of such considerations and anxieties." ** But he had 
stipulated beforehand: "The fact that I hold these for the 
moment unfounded is far from leading me to the conclusion that 
we need no increase in our armed forces — quite the contrary." 
And why? Because, after all is said and done, the war on two 
fronts looms in the future ; and Germany must neglect no prepara- 
tions to face it. His words were impressive and yet reassuring: 
"I hope our fellow citizens will take comfort in the thought that, 
if we should be attacked from two sides at once — which I do not 

" Redtn, Jtii, p. 447. 

" Ibid., pp. 464-465. "Sie Mnd eben — nicht nur der Vertrag, den wir mit 
Oeslerreich geschlossen haben, sondem ahnliche Vertrfige, die ewischen uns und 
anderen Rcgierungen bestehen, namenUich Vcrabredungen, die wir mit lulien 
haben, — sic sind Dur der Ausdnick der Gemcinschaft in den Bestrebungen und in 
den Gefahren, die die MSchte zu laufeo haben." 

** Ibid., p. 476. 
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anticipate, though the events of the past forty years show that all 
sorts of coalitions are still possible — we could have a million 
good soldiers for the defence of each of our frontiers. And we can 
raise, besides, a half-million, or even a million, reservists in the 
interior to send forward where needed." " This picture of power 
and security should suffice to convince his hearers of the wisdom 
of voting as they were asked to do. 

But Germany and the world at large must have do idea that 
this great force would ever be turned to the uses of aggression. 
The possibility that Germany should have any ends of expansion 
to achieve was not even considered. But Bismarck did feel called 
upon to dispel the suspicion that she might sometime undertake 
a 'preventive war.' Upon the fantastic assumption that her 
Chancellor should ever conceive such a project, he ventured to 
hope that the Diet would withhold its support; and he expressed 
confidence that the nation would not rise to the occasion," All 
this was merely persiflage. Had Bismarck desired a ' preventive 
war,' he would have foimd German public opinion the least of his 
obstacles. On the several occasions when he had appeared to be 
preparing for a new war, national sentiment outran him if any- 
thing: it was the failure of his ostensible occasions to develop 
properly that averted the explosions. 

Such empty considerations brought the speaker round to his 
dramatic peroration. He had painted a picture of Germany, 
strong in her own might and in the consciousness of following ever 
the path of honor — ^a Germany misunderstood and maligned, 
standing between jealous neighbors who constituted always a 
potential threat to peace. Firm in her own peaceful intentions, 
she would arm to meet that threat in the most dangerous shape 
it could take. So Bismarck came to the rhetorical flourish which 
will ring forever in the hearts of his countrymen; "We Germans 
fear God, but nothing else in the world!" 

ir 

Leaving rhetoric and misrepresentation aside, what was the 

situation of Germany as pictured by Bismarck in the great speech 

" Redtn, lii, p. 468. * Iliid., pp. 470-471. 
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of 1888? Certainly it was far different from the situation of three 
years before, when the German Empire had stood at the centre of 
a system of alliances and understandings embracing the whole 
continent of Europe. The year j888 found that system crumbling 
to ruin, the friendship with France destroyed and the alliance 
with Russia undermined. In 1885 Germany was fearlessly chal- 
lenging England's supremacy in distant colonial fields: in 18S8 
she was preoccupied with the defence of her own frontiers and 
dependent upon England's help for preserving the remains of her 
structure of alliances. In 1885 Germany's diplomacy briUiantly 
sufficed for the attainment of her most ambitious ends: three 
years later she was straining every nerve to keep up a military 
establishment that would enable her to remain mistress of her 
own destiny. Bismarck's sounding phrases are a confession of the 
breakdown of his policy. The problem of assuring Germany's 
future had got so far beyond the resources of his diplomacy that 
he had nothing left to recommend but reliance on her own brute 
force. Another formidable military bill hardly a year after the 
preceding one ^ such was the culmination of Bismarck's diplo- 
macy in the eventful year 1887. And such was the international 
, situation which Bismarck left as heritage to his successors; for it 
had changed but little when they took it over two years later. 

The only dependable diplomatic resource he left to them was 
the Austrian alliance, which they correctly appraised as the most 
solid element in his international system. They overdid the 
espousing of Austrian interests, perhaps; but in showing solici- 
tude for those interests, they were only following the example set 
by Bismarck since 1876. In Bethmann-HoUweg's account of 
Germany's action in the crisis of 1914, the urgency of Austria's 
peril is no doubt exaggerated; but the justification of Germany's 
support to her is based almost wholly on Bismarck's arguments." 
From the day of its conclusion, the Austrian aUiance had been the 
cornerstone of Bismarck's system; and he had taken care to pro- 
mote Austrian interests as far as the limits of caution allowed. 
His successors overstepped those limits in the end; but it is 

" Theobald vod BethmtuiD-Hollwce, Btiracluungen turn Wtitkruge, i (Berliii, 
1919), pp. 127-133- 
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questionable if Bismarck himself could have kept within them 
indefinitely. His mask of duplicity had slipped so far aside in 
1887 that Russia could never again have any real confidence in his 
professions as ' honest broker.' The League of the Three Em- 
perors as a complement to the Austrian alliance had definitely 
ceased to exist. 

Its other complement, the Triple Alliance, remained; but Bis- 
marck had never set great store by the friendship of Italy. He 
rated Italy's material value to his system hardly above that of the 
Balkan satellites of Austria, and he realized fully the unrelia- 
bihty of her engagements. His suggestion to the Austrian crown 
prince that her loyalty be assured by generous pourboires at the 
expense of France did not imply any intention to plunge Ger- 
many wantonly into adventures for the sake of bolstering up a 
second-rate alliance. The enterprising Crispi found small en- 
couragement in his later attempts to drag his allies into an aggres- 
sive policy for Italy's profit. Bismarck had, it is true, made 
extensive commitments on Germany's behalf in renewing the 
alliance, but he never meant to go out of his way to fulfil them. 
He had made them during a crisis, when there had appeared an 
especial need for assuring himself of Italy's r61e with regard to 
both France and the Eastern Question. In the latter connection, 
he had skilfully contrived to make Italy and England influence 
each other. He had drawn England into his system by way of an 
understanding with Italy, and at the same time induced her to 
share Germany's burden of satbfying Italy's claims of support for 
her own interests. Masterly as had been the accomplishment of 
February, T887, however, it was a tour deforce of momentary, 
rather than permanent, significance. 

By his dealings with England, Bismarck appeared to have 
secured a new addition to his international system, making up for 
the defection of France and the weakening of the Russian con- 
nection. But it was a compensation far from satisfactory in his 
own mind. His lack of confidence in the straightforwardness and 
continuity of English foreign policy prevented his ever regarding 
England's friendship as a permanent asset. He had made no se- 
rious effort to attach England directly to Germany by any formal 
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bond. He was iully conscious of the fact that, in dealing with her 
at all, he was only taking advantage of a temporarily favorable 
situation for temporary ends. His utilization of England was, in 
reality, inconsistent with even the slight remnant of his old polit- 
ical system, which he had no idea of altering fundamentally. 
Germany's own relations with Russia, which Bismarck still 
valued highly, despite the ill services he had rendered her, would 
necessarily suffer through Germany's intimacy with England. 
Moreover, the agreement between England and Germany's two 
allies, brought about in 1887, had practically fulfilled its purpose 
when Russia abandoned her designs on Bulgaria. Deprived of 
its immediate object, the bonds of the agreement must slacken, 
following Bismarck's own theory that England's support could be 
counted upon only where English interests were pressingly in- 
volved. 

Pursuing the consequences of the settlement of 1888 still 
further, they could entail only an increasing alienation of England 
from the Central Empires. She had nothing to gain through the 
replacement of Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
Austrian penetration which followed the opening of the railways 
to Salonica and Constantinople. She was still less gratified by the 
diversion of Russia's expansive forces into the Far East which 
accompanied the development of the Trans-Siberian line. And 
both these tendencies would necessarily have at least the moral 
approval of even Bismarck's Germany. The weakening of Eng- 
land's connection with Bismarck's international system, there- 
fore, began with the moment the connection was established. It 
was essentially self-destructive. Its disappearance would in- 
evitably undermine Italy's position in the Triple Alliance. Italy's 
connection with England was of more importance to her than that 
with the Central Empires: once England had broken away from 
them, the Triple Alliance was practically dissolved. So the new 
Triple Alliance and the Austro- Italian entente with England were 
legacies of doubtful value at the best. 

The most perplexing of Bismarck's diplomatic legacies was the 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia. His heirs cannot be greatly 
blamed for renouncing their title to it. His most bitter criticisms 
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of their policy arose from this action; yet it is doubtful if even in 
his hands this bond of alliance would ever have proved more than 
a rope of sand. His regard for the Russian connection was beyond 
question sincere, but it was a regard which embraced only Ger- 
many's interest in maintaining it. He was perpetually cut oft 
from a proper appreciation of Russia's interest by his overweening 
solicitude for the greatness of Austria. He wished to retain the 
friendship of Russia as a check upon Austria ; yet he could not em- 
ploy it indefinitely as a mask behind which to contrive the balking 
of all Russia's designs running counter to Austria's. Perhaps he 
was not consciously striving to injure Russia; butj supposing he 
believed himself to be acting for her own good, he could not expect 
her always to accept his definition of her reasonable and salutary 
expectations. 

Even after Bismarck had brought about Russia's renunciation 
of Bulgaria, she continued favorable to prolonging the Reinsur- 
ance Treaty. But the terms she would have insisted upon are not 
known. The desire to keep in touch with Europe's strongest 
champion of conservative monarchical government, which must 
have been Russia's chief motive for wanting to continue the al- 
liance, would exist almost as well without it. Moreover, as her 
return to the fold after the congress of Berlin had not prevented 
the Bulgarian crises, so the settlement of 1SS8 was no guaranty 
against such another revival of the Eastern Question as actually 
occurred in 1908, Would Bismarck have been any more success- 
ful than his heirs in hoodwinking Russia a third time? He might 
have avoided ' shining armor ' speeches as comments upon his 
exploit; but his actual policy would probably have been much like 
theirs, and would hardly have been less acutely resented by Rus- 
sia. The Reinsurance Treaty would have influenced Germany's 
com'se no more than it had in 1887. 

As a matter of fact, Bismarck was none too considerate of 
Russia's feehngs in the aftermath of the settlement of 1888. He 
gave only the old formal support to her efforts to save her face by 
proceeding with the proposal for a general condemnation of 
Ferdi n and's position as illegal. In vain Russia undertook to 
abstain from the slightest single-handed interference with the 
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consequences: the opposition stood firm and unbroken. Only 
Turkey took the desired course, with no result whatever; and 
Russia had to acknowledge an unmitigated defeat.*' But still 
more serious for the future than Bismarck's refusal to ease Rus- 
sia's diplomatic defeat was his refusal to relax the financial 
blockade he had imposed in the course of his struggle with Alex- 
ander III. The German market remained closed to Russian loans, 
despite the fact that the Asiatic enterprises into which Russia had 
been diverted required financial aid on a larger scale than she had 
ever sought before. The consequence could only be the accelera- 
tion of Russia's drift toward France. The renewal of the Rein- 
surance Treaty in 1890 could have checked that tendency only if 
it had been accompanied by a radical change in German policy, 
such as Bismarck had shown no signs of bringing about. The re- 
sults of his conduct were inevitable, whether they took shape im- 
mediately in the binding and loosing of formal diplomatic ties or 
not." The diverting of Russia into the Far East, accompanied 
by a refusal of the means to develop her projects, brought on the 
Franco-Russian alliance. That alliance gave Russia a partner in 
the West to reach her a hand for the return to Europe when those 
projects were undone by a military defeat in the East. 

France's action in these developments was no more dependent 
upon formal agreements than was Russia's. The Reinsurance 
Treaty alone could not keep Russia away from France: a treaty 
with Russia was not necessary to assure France's cooperation 
against Germany. It was less necessary than ever, after the 
events of 1887. Whatever progress Bismarck had previously 
made toward a reconciliation with France had been annulled by 
his conduct in that critical year. The blame for the revival of 
enmity between France and Germany rests even more clearly 
on his shoulders than does that for the estrangement between 

" See Plehn, pp. aQ4-2g8. 

" Pagis (Senate Report), p. 335. On February 15, 1888, Hetbette w 
Shuvalov bad just told him : " Ea tout cas, la Russie ne renonceni pas i sa politique 
traditionnelle en Orient et elle conservera sa libert* d'action en Europe. Elle est 
heureuse des sympathies qu'elle rencontre en France et elle les paye de retour. 
Pour que les deux peuples soient urus , pas n'est bcsoin d'une alliajice fonDcIle. Le 
jour du danger chacun d'eux saura bien oii tr 
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Qergiany and Russia. Great as was his disappointment at the 
fall of Ferry, he was not Justified in regarding that event as a 
demonstration of incurable hostility. Ferry had perhaps gone 
too far in his manifestations of friendliness: the reaction against 
him did not mean an end of peaceful relations. Below the super- 
ficial indications of that reaction, succeeding French governments 
had striven honestly to carry on the tradition, older than the 
Ferry ministry, of moderation in their conduct toward Germany. 
They had even rebuffed advances from Russia. If a real change 
was at last brought about in French policy, it was due to Bis- 
marck's deliberate provocations. The fall of Ferry had seemed to 
demonstrate to him a lack of appreciation of his benevolence; the 
crises of 1887 demonstrated very clearly to France a positive 
malevolence against which she would do well to provide. Looked 
at from the western side, then, the Franco-Russian alliance ap- 
pears again as the fruit of Bismarck's diplomacy. It would have 
taken more than his mere continuance in office, more than a 
simple renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty, to prevent this event- 
ual alliance of hatred and suspicion. 

Many tributes have been paid to Bismarck's personality, to his 
impressive renown, to his unequalled grasp of affairs and sureness 
of touch, as the essential elements in his policy, impossible to 
transmit to any successor.'" Such explanations of the failure of 
his successors needlessly obscure the shortcomings of the policy 
they inherited. Of the critical period in which Bismarck's 
diplomacy put its final touches on Germany's destiny, Robertson 
has written: "The years 1887 and 1888 were . . . the severest 
touchstones of a German statesman's statecraft. Bismarck's 
performance was, when we appreciate the complex difficulties, a 
consummate one. The master proved his mastery."" The 
eulogy bears almost an ironic interpretation when examined in 
the light of the situation in which Bismarck's statecraft had 
placed his country. His performance, ' consummate ' in duplicity 

w Walter PUtdioff, Bismarcks Btindnupditik (Bonn and Leipzig, 1910), p. 16. 
"Das Wcrk warganzauf seincQ SchopCei zugeschoitten, n at&ad und fiel mit seiner 
Person. Vererbt konnte es nichl weideo." 

*< Bismarck, p. 441. 
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and brutality, left the main problem of the period regulated 
one-sided settlement which only entailed new difficulties.** It 
left Germany between two potential foes about to join hands 
across her frontiers. It left her with but one dependable alliance 
amid a set of unstable combinations. It left her frankly depend- 
ent upon a vast military establishment as the main reliance for 
her future. Could the ' master ' himseli have found a safe way 
out of this situation? If Bismarck's successors were to fall below 
his level in resourcefulness, the outlook was dark indeed! 

One may well doubt if his successors fell as far short of their 
example as their critics would make out. They allowed the Re- 
insurance Treaty to go by the board, it is true, and did not pre- 
vent the Franco- Russian alliance from coming into being. But 
these natural results of Bismarck's diplomacy brought on no im- 
mediate disaster. The Reinsurance Treaty, with its complicated 
neutrality clause and its hollow promises bearing on the Eastern 
Question, did not concern the essence of Russia's interest in the 
friendship of Germany. The young Emperor who had dared 
question Bismarck's judgment took up the problem of relations 
with Russia from the more promising side of dynastic ties and 
common interest in principles of government. He had made some 
headway before the death of Alexander III, despite the French 
alliance; and he found his task even easier with the new Tsar,** 

" Rochfahl, in the Weitivirtsckaflikkes Archiv, July, igjo, p. 64. "Viel vei'> 1 
Echlungener, hinterhSltigei und d±monucher war Bismarcks Politik in diesmt ■ 
schweren Jabre iSSj, als oSensidxUich selbst der Zar ei ahnte . . . Wiederam 
hatte der Kanzler, wie vor einem Jabnehct, EUr Osterteich gegen Russland opdert, 
aber nicht mehr offen, sondern verdeckt und veralectt, und er haue das Spiel so 
glfinzend gewonoen. dass es UberhaLipt nicht erst zura Kriege zu kommen btauchte. 
Aber soUte ei wirklich gcglaubt habcn, der Zar wilrde cs nicht metten, wer 
htster der russischen Niederlage stehe, so dUrfte ei sich doch wohl getHuscht 
haben." 

•• Letters from Ike Kaiser to the Ciar, ed. by I. D. Levine (New York, igjo), pp. 
1-1,7. Lttler of November 8, 1894. "What our political ideals are we both know 
perfectly and I have nothiog to add to our last conversation in Berlin, 1 only can 
repeat the expression of absolute trust in you and the assurance that t shall always 
cultivate the old relations of mutual friendship with your house in which I was 
reared by my Grandfather, and some examples of which I was so glad to be able to 
give ta your dear Papa in these last six months of his reign, and which I am happy 
to hear were fully appreciated by him." Again, on February 7, 1895: — "Inshoi^ 
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For the rest, he recurred to the situation of 1888, and found in it 
the means of actually turning the Franco-Russian alliance to 
profit. 

The subsequent performance merits at least being called ' con- 
summate.' In encouraging Russia's diversion into the Far East, 
the new German government contrived that she should drag 
France after her. All three Powers were associated in the inter- 
vention of 1895 against Japan." Russia was so far diverted from 
the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula that she confirmed her renun- 
ciation of 1888 by recognizing Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and 
concluded the agreement of 1897 with Austria, based frankly on 
the existing status quo. By 1902, ' Willy ' was writing to ' Nicky ' 
in his quaint English: " For as rulers of the two leading Powers of 
the two great Continental Combinations we are able to exchange 
our views on any general question touching their interests, and as 
soon as we have settled how to takle it, we are able to bring our 
Allies to adopt the same views, so that the two Alliances — i. e. 5 
Powers — having decided that Peace is to be kept, the World 
must remain at peace, and will be able to enjoy its blessings." " 
Germany was again mistress of the Continent and in a position to 
defy England and rebuff her advances.** Could Bismarck have 
done more? One may even ask, could he have done as much? The 
very exuberance of imagination and fertility in political projects 

everywhere ihe ' prindpe de I3 Monarchic ' is called upon to show itself strong. 
That is why I am so gUd at the capital speech you made the other day to the depu- 
tations in response to some addresses for reform." 

" ZWteri.pp. 9-10. Letter of April 16, 1895. "I thank you sincerely for the ex- 
cellent way in which you initiated the combined action of Europe for the sake of its 
interests against Japan. ... It shows to evidence how necessary it is that we 
should hold together, and also that there is eiisEent a base o( common interests 
upon which all European nations may work in joint aclian for the welfare of all as is 
ihown by the adherence of France to us two. May the conviction that this can be 
done without touching a nation's honour, take root more and more Qrmly, then no 
doubt the fear of war in Europe will dissipate more and more." 

*' Ibid., pp. 83-86. Letter o( September 2, iqoi. 

" Ibid., p. S3. Letter of August 18. i8g8. "Since I communicated to you this 
June, England has still now and then reopened negotiations with us but has never 
quite uncovered its hand; they are tryinf; bard, as far as I can make out, to find n 
continental army to fight for their interestsl But I fancy they won't easily find one, 
at least not Miw:" 
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and expedients which led William II to his downfall were prolably 
lacking in the Iron Chancellor to develop the possibilities of the 
situation he himself had brought about. The successors had ' out- 
Bismarcked Bismarck.' " 

It may be justly alleged that the new situation was (instable, 
and that, at the time the Emperor penned his triumphant words, 
his own diplomacy was declining from its zenith, dragging 
Germany toward the abyss. Though such be the case, the new 
diplomacy cannot be charged with proving false to the traditions 
of the old. We may recur to Delbriick's dictum, quoted in the 
opening chapter, that all the undertakings of the ' New Course ' 
had their roots in the old." Without new personalities and new 
ideas animating these policies, they might even have led to a 
crash sooner than they did. If it be held that the crash was in- 
evitable, its causes must be sought far back in the past, as they 
were by the Vienna journalist who predicted it at the close of 
1887. They lay not only back of the change of government in 
1890, but back of the Empire's foundation. They were inherent in 
the first Chancellor's entire work. Their consequences could be 
averted in the long run only by remodelling that work from 
its very foundations. Without calling Bismarck's early, funda- 
mental achievements into question — which is beyond the scope 
of this study — it is not possible to indicate what better courses 
could have been followed. It is at least clear, however, that his 

" Otto HammiiDD concludes hi& Iciigtby criticism of the policy of William II, in 
Der mil sKrslandne Bismarck, hyiaveighlag particularly against this conception of s 
CoDtinental coalition. It was, he states, a "kbensunf&higesGebilde," the crowning 
TCEult of a misunders tan ding of Bismarck's principles of policy. Yet ne have seen 
Bismarck pursuing exactly such a course in iSi<4, and abandoning it only when the 
French drew back from further colonial adi'enturcs. If they could be induced to 
cooperate again with Germany in distant fields, there was no obvious reason why 
the conception should not appear as valid as ever. Hammann's thesis, that strict 
adherence to Bismarckian principles would have led to cooperation instead of 
rivalry between Germany and England, remains unproved, A survey of the foreign 
poUcy of the years 1885-88 shows that the "Irningen und Wimingen" of the New 
Course, which Hammann charges to the misunderstanding of Bismarck, were hardly 
less characteristic of his own conduct of German affairs. 

■> PlatzhoS (p. 19) adds: "Der neue Kurs . . . i-erharrte gnindsfitzlich in den 
alten Bahnen, auch dann, als diese nicht mebr zum Ziele fuhren konnten." . 
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diplomacy contained no priceless and unique key to imperial 
Germany's future, irrecoverable once wantonly thrown away. 
Rather, it may be maintained that Bismarck's diplomacy, at the k 
zenith of bis power, contained all the causes of his Empire's 
downfall. 
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THE LETTERS EXCHANGED BETWEEN BISM.\RCK 
AND S.\LISBURY IN NOVEMBER, 1887 

Prince von Bismarck, CkatKtllor 0} the German Empire, to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Prime Minister and Secretary of Stale for Foreign 
A ffairs of the United Kingdom 
A seer. 14281 aa November 1887. 
Berlin, le aa. novembre 18S7. 
Son Excellence 

Lord Salisbury 
etc. etc. etc. 
Londres. 

Monsieur le Marquis, 
Dans les pourparlers qui ont eu lieu entre Voire Excellence et le Comte 
Hatzfeldt aiin de pr&iser I'appredaljon anglaise de I'entente austro- 
italienne par rapport aui int^rfits communs que ces deux Puissances 
ont en Orient, j'ai puis£ la conviction qu'un echange d'idees direct 
entre nous pourrait fitre utile aux int^rfits de nos deux pays et con- 
Iribuer k ^carter de part et d'autre quelques uns des doutes qui 
peuvent subsisler au sujet des buts politiques que nous poursuivons de 
part et d'autre. 

Nos deux nations ont en effet tant d'interfits communs, et il y a un 
si petit nombre de points sur lesquels des divergences de vues peuvent 
se produire, que nous sommes k mfime d'admettre dans nos ouver- 
tures mutuelles plus de franchise que les habitudes de notre diplomatic 
ne comportent. La confiance que nous avons de part et d'autre dans 
la loyautd personnelle I'un de I'autre nous permet de donner une 
^tendue plus vaste encore k cette franchise. Au sujet de la politique 
anglaise la publicity de votre regime parlementaire nous offre une 
source sufiisante d' informations, tandis que la mani^re moins trans- 
parente dont les afiaires se tiaitent chez nous peut devenir une cause 
d'erreurs difBciles a dviter, comme par exemple celle, que commet 
Votie Excellence en exprimant I'appr^hension que le Prince Gullkume 
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pourrait, lorsqu'il tiendrait un jour les r?nes du Gouvernemcnt, in- 
diner system a liquement k une politique hostile a I'Angleterre. Pareille 
chose ne serait pas possible en Allemagne — ni le conlraire non plus. 
De meme que Son Altesse Impdriale le Prince de la Couronne ne vou- 
drait et ne pourrail un jour, ^tant Eropereur, faire d^pendre sa poli- 
tique d 'inspirations anglaises, de mtme aussi le Prince Guillaume, 
se trouvant a sa place, ne penserait pas a faire et serait dans Vimpos- 
sibilitg de faire sa politique en suivant les impulsions venant de St. 
Petersbourg. Les deux Princes, torsqu'ils seront appeles a regner, I'un 
et I'autre suivront exactement la mGrne ligne de condutte en ob^issant 
k leurs sentiments personnels aussi bien qu'k la force de la tradition 
monarchique; ils ne voudront et ne pourront s'inspirer d'autres 
int^rfits que de ecus de I'Allemagne. Or, la route k suivre pour sauve- 
garder ces int^rfits est tracfe d'une mani&re tellement rigoureuse, qu'il 
eat impossible de s'en ecarter. II ne serait pas raisonnable d'admettxe, 
que le Gouvemement d'un pays de 5° millions d'habitants — con- 
siderant le degr^ de civilisation et la puissance de I'opinion publique 
existant en Allemagne — pourrait infliger i ce pays les souflrances qui 
accompagnenl et suivent toute grande guerre, victorieuse ou non, sans 
foumir a la nation des raisons assez graves et assez claires pour con- 
vaincre I'opinion publique de la nicessitf de la guerre. Avec une 
arm^, telle que la ndtre, qui se recrute indiS^remment dans toutes les 
classes de la population, qui repr^sente la totality des forces vives du 
pays et qui n'esl que la nation en armes — avec une telle arm^e les 
guerres des si^cles passes, r^ultant de sympathies, d'antipathies ou 
d'ambitions dynastiques, ne pourraient se faire. Depuis pres d'un 
quart de si^le I'Allemagne forme annuellement 150,000 soldats, de 
maniere i pouvoir disposer aujourd'hui de 3 & 4 millions d'hommes, 
ftges de 20 k 45 ans et rompus au service militaire. Pour toute cette 
multitude d'hommes nous poss^dons, non seulement les armes et les 
objets d'^quipement n^essaires, mais mfme les officiers et sous- 
officiers pour les conduire au combat. Nos cadres sont complets — 
avantage dont en fait d'officiexs et de sous-officiers aucune autre 
nation ne pourrait se vanter. 

Ces millions d'hommes sans exception, accourent au drapeau et se 
placent sous les armes aussitflt qu'une guerre s^rieuse menace l'tnd6- 
pendance nationale et I'int^grite de I'Empire. Mais ce grand appareil 
de guerre est trop formidable pour que, mgme dans notre pays, imbu 
du sentiment monarchique, il puisse &tre arbitrairement mis en branle 
par la simple volontfi royale; il faudrait au contraire que les Princes 
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et les Feuples de rEmpire soient unis dans la pens^, que la patrie, son 
indfpendance et son unit^ recemment faite, se trouvent en danger, 
pour que ces grandes levfes d'hommes puissent s'effectuer sans danger, 
D s'en suit que notre force militaire est en premiere ligne un appareil 
dfifensif , destin^ a n'entrer en action que lorsque la nation aura acquis 
la conviction, qu'il s'agit de repousser une agression. L'Allemagne a 
peu d'aptitude a faire d'autre guerre qu'une guerre defensive. — En 
appliquant ce qui pr^cfede i un cas special, il ressort de I'^tat des choses 
en Allemagne que ie Gouvernement de I'Empire ne pourrait pas 
assumer devant la nation la responsabilit^ d'une guerre, dans laquelle 
d'autres interfits que ceux de TAUemagne se tiouveraient en litige, 
comme par exemple ceux de I'Orient. — Le Sultan est notre ami et il 
a toutes nos sympathies; mais de li jusqu'i nous battre jwur lui, il y 
a une distance que nous ne pourrons proposer au peuple allemand de 
franchlr. 

En faisant ces declarations, je ne veux pas faire supposer, que rien 
qu'une attaque directe centre nos frontieres serait capable de juslifier 
un appel aux armes des forces allemandes. L'Empire allemand a trois 
grandes puissances pour voisins, et ses frontiferes sonl ouvertes. II ne 
doit done pas perdre de vue la question des coalitions qui pourraient 
se former contre lui. Si nous supposons I'Autriche vaincue, aftaiblie 
ou devenue ennemie, nous serions isoles sur le continent de I'Europe 
en presence de la Russie et de la France, et en face de la possibility 
d'lme coalition de ces deux puissances. II est de notre int^rtt d'em- 
p€cher m6me par les armes que pareil ^tat de choses puisse s'etablir. 
— L'existence de I'Autriche comme Grande Puissance forte et ind^ 
pendante est une n^essit^ pour I'Allemagne i laquelle les sympathies 
personnelles du souverain ne peuvenl rien changer. — L'Autriche, de 
mfime que I'Allemagne et I'Angleterre d'aujourd'hui, appartient au 
nombre des nations satisfaites, "saturees" au dire de feu le prince 
Metternich, et partant pacifiques et conserva trices. L'Autriche et 
I'Angleterre ont loyalemenl accepte !e status quo de I'Empire allemand 
et n'ont aucun inter&t de le voir aftaibli. La France et la Russie au 
contraire paraissent nous menacer; la France en restant fidfele aux 
traditions des siecles passes qui la mon trent comme ennemie constante 
de ses voisins, et par suite du caract^re national des Fran^ais; la 
Russie en prenant aujourd'hui vis-k-vis de I'Europe I'attitude inquie- 
tante pour la paix europ^nne qui caract&isait la France sous les 
r^gnes de Louis XIV, et de Napoleon I. C'est d'un cfltfi I'ambition des 
meneurs slaves h, laquelle incombe la responsabihte de cet etat de 
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choses; d'un autre cflt^ il faut chercher les causes de I'attitude pro- 
vocante de la Russie et de ses armfes, dans les questions de sa politique 
int6rieure; les revolution naires russes esp^rent qu'une guerre fitrangere 
les d^barrassera de la monarchie; les monarchistes au contraire 
attendent de cette mCme guerre la fin de la revolution. D faut con- 
siderer ausai le besoin, d'occuper une armee oisive et nombreuse, de 
donner satisfaction k I'ambition de ses generaux, el de d6tourner vers 
la politique ^trangere I'altention des lib^raux qui demandent des 
changements de constitution. Vu cet etat de choses nous devons con- 
sid^er comme permanent le danger de voir notre pais troublec par 
la France et la Russie. Notre piolitique par consequent tendra n&es- 
sairement k nous assurer les alliances qui s'offrent en vue de I'eventu- 
alitfi d'avoir £l combatlre simul tankmen t nos deux puissants voisins: 
Si I'alliance des puissances amies menacees par Us mimes nations 
belliqueuses nous faisait d^faut notre situation dans une guerre sur 
nos deux frontieres ne serait pas descsperee; mais la guerre conlre la 
France et la Russie coalis^es, en supposant mSme que comme exploit 
militalre elle &nirait aussi glorieusement pour nous que la guerre de 
sept ans, serait toujours une assez grande calamite pour le pays pour 
que nous ticherions de I'^viter par un arrangement ^ I'amiable avec 
la Russie s'il fallait la faire sans z\\\i. Mais tant que nous n'avons pas 
la certitude d'fttre d^laisses par les puissances dont les inter^ts sont 
identiques aux nfitres, aucun empereur de I'Allemagne ne pourra 
suivre une autre ligne politique, que celle de defendre I'indcpendance 
des puissances amies, satisfaites comme nous de I'elat actuel de 
I'Europe et prfites ^ agir sans hesitations et sans faiblesses quand leur 
independance serait menac^e. Nous fiviterons done une guerre russe 
autant que cela sera compatible avec notre honneur et notie security, 
et autant que I'indcpendance de I'Autriche-Hongrie, dont I'existencc 
comme Grande- Puissance est d'une nCcessite de premier ordre pour 
nous, ne soit pas mise en question. Nour desirons que les puissances 
amies qui en Orient ont des int^r^ts a sauvegarder qui ne sont pas les 
nfltres, se rendent assez fortes par leur union et leurs forces pour re- 
tenir l'ej)ee de la Russie au fourreau ou pour y tenir tfite en cas que les 
circonstances ameneraient une rupture. Tant qu'aucun interfit de 
I'Allemagne s'y trouverait engage, nous resterions neutres; roais il est 
impossible d'admettre, que jamais Empereur allemand puisse prater 
I'appui de ses armes a la Russie pour I'aider a terrasser ou a affaiblir 
une des Puissances sur I'appuL desqueUes nous comptons soit pour 
empficber une guerre russe soit pour nous assister ^ y faiie face. A 
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point de vue la politique allemande sera toujours obligee h. entrer en 
ligne de combat, si I'independance de I'Autriche-Hongrie etait menacee 
par une agression russe, ou si I'Angleterre OU I'ltalie risquatent d'etre 
entam^es par des armees frangaises. La politique allemande precede 
ainsi sur une route forcement prescrite par la situation politique de 
I'Europe et dont ni les antipathies ni les sympathies d'un Monarque 
ou d'un Ministre dirigeant pourraient la faire devier. 

Je me flatte de I'espoir que Votre Excellence voudra reconnaltre la 
justesse des raisonnements de cet expos^ que je viens de faire. Quant 
h moi, je le r6f)6te, j'y reconnais d'une maniere tellement absolue les 
principes de la politique que I'Allemagne est et sera ioic&e de suivre, 
que les sympathies les plus chaleureuses pour une Puissance ^trangfere 
ou pour un parti politique quelconque, ne pourraient cependant 
jamais offrir la possibility a un Empereur allemand ou i Son Gouveme- 
ment de s'en ^carter. 

Je prie Votre Excellence d'agr^er I'expression de mes sentiments 
trfe d^vou^s. 

gez. V, Bbmarck. 

(b) 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Prince eon Bismarck, in reply 

to the preceding 

Private and most confidential London November 30th 1887 

Sir 

I have the honour to acknowledge the letter which Your Serene 
Highness has been good enough to write to me, under date of the 22nd 
of November. I am very thankful for the unreserved confidence by 
which that letter is inspired — a confidence which 1 cordially concur 
with Your Serene Highness in believing, is fully justified by the 
sympathy, and the close coincidence of interest existing between our 
two nations. 

It is right on that account that I should explain briefly the considera- 
tions which led me to entertain the apprehensions which I expressed 
to Count Hatzfeldt. If the lamentable event of a war between France 
and Germany should take place, Russia, if she was well-advised, would 
not take any step hostile to Germany, but would at once, by occupy- 
ing positions either in the Balkan peninsula or in Asia Minor, compel 
the Sultan to assent to proposals which would make her mistress of 
the Bosphorus and DardaneUes. She would only abstain from this step 
if threatened by a formidable resistance. Italy and England alone 
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would not be suEBcient to deter her: and it is very doubtful whether 
English public opinion would consent to go to war for Turkey with 
only Italy for an ally. All would depend, therefore, on the attitude 
of Austria. Unless she was certain of assistance from Germany, she 
might not feel strong enough to hazard a war with Russia, and a 
consequent invasion on her north eastern frontier where Italy and Eng- 
land could hardly help her. In that case she would sit still, and ac- 
cept compensation in Turkish territory. She has favoured that policy 
in former years and even now it is reported, I know not with what 
truth, that the Emperor of Austria personally inclines to it. She 
could only take the opposite and bolder line, if she felt sure of the 
ultimate support of Germany. 

When therefore we were asked to join in an understanding upon the 
eight bases which were given to Sir Edward Matet, it became on con- 
sideration very evident that the one vital question to us was one 
which was not even alluded to in these eight bases — namely the prob- 
able attitude of Germany. If Austria could count on German support 
in such a struggle, it would be possible for her to carry out fully the 
policy indicated in the eight bases to which England was asked to 
adhere. In any other case, England by giving this adhesion might be 
committing herself to a policy predoomed to failure. We then asked 
ourselves what ground we had for assuming that Germany, engaged 
in a severe struggle with France, might not take a neutral line, or even 
a line favourable to Russia. Just at this time came the news that the 
succession to the German throne of a Prince who was believed to be 
more favourable to Russia and more averse to England than the 
present Heir to that throne, was a contingency which might arrive 
at an earlier date than was expected. 

Your Serene Highness has removed my apprehensions by the great 
frankness with which you have exposed the true situation to me. You 
have in the first place allowed me to see the Treaty between Austria 
and Germany which established that under no circumstances could 
the existence ot Austria be imperilled by resistance to illegal Russian 
enterprises. In the second place you have conveyed to Sir Edward 
Malet, on the part of the Emperor, his moral approbation of any agree- 
ment which may be come to by Austria, Italy, and England on the 
three bases submitted to us: and in the third place you have convinc- 
ingly explained to me that the course of Germany must be dictated 
by the considerations of national interest felt by the nation at large, 
and not by the personal prepossessions of the reigning Sovereign. 
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I believe that the understanding into which England and the other 
two Powers are now prepared to enter, will be in complete accordance 
with her declared policy and will be loyally observed by her. The 
Grouping of States which has been the work of the last year, will be 
an effective barrier against any possible aggression of Russia; and 
the construction of it will not be among the least services, which Your 
Serene Highness has rendered to the cause of European peace. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Serene Highness' obedient 

humble servant 

(sd.) Salisbury 

His Serene Highness 

Tht Prince von Bismarck 
Berlin 
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A siupi,¥ alphabetical arrangeinent of the bibliography was adopted, 
because no classification by sources and secondary works seemed 

feasible. For so recent a period, the available sources are few and 
inadequate; and much of the material must necessarily be derived 
from books and other publications which cannot properly be listed 
as sources without an undue strain on the term. The attempt to 
classify these according to their nature and value would lead to end- 
less difficulties. Official pubUcations are listed under the respective 
countries; while the importance of other works is indicated by critical 
and descriptive notes. Newspapers and periodicals of which exten- 
sive use has been made are treated ia special notes at the end of the 
hst. The choice of these was in part determined by the fact that 
almost all the research was done with the resources of the Library of 
Harvard University. 

Albin, Pierre. VAlIemagne et la France en Europe (188 j-iS^4). Paris, 1913. 
Archives dtplomaiiques. A periodical publication, edited from 1883 to 
1900 by Louis Renault, containing selected diplomatic correspondence, 
speeches, and other public records of international events. 
Baddeley, J. F. Russia in the ' Eighties.' London, 1931. The memoirs of 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of the London Standard. The writer 
was especially intimate with Count Peter Shuvalov, former ambassador 
to London and plenipotentiary at the congress of Berlin, who was still 
active in public lite. Count Peter was the brother of Count Paul Shuva- 
lov, ambassador at Berlin, and frequently acted as his unofficial colleague 
in especially important negotiations. He enjoyed to a large degree the 
confidence of Prince Bismarck, which he reciprocated by faith in the 
Chancellor's loyalty to Russia. His conversations with Baddeley throw 
some light on Russo-German relations. 
Belgium. Annates pariementaires de Bdgiqjte. 
Billot, Alljert. La France el i'ltalie. Paris, 1905. 2 vols. 
Bismarck, Otto, FUret von. Gedanken urtd Erinnerungen. Stuttgart, 1898- 
icjii. 3 vols. Englbh translation of the first 2 vols, under the title, Bis- 
marck, the Man and the Statesman. London and New York, 1899, 2 vob. 
The Enghsh edition of the translation of the third volume b entitled iVew 
Chapters 0/ Bismarck's Autobiography (London, igii); the American 
edition, The Kaiser vs. Bismarck (New York, 1911). Bismarck's own 
memoirs must always constitute a fundamental source for the study of 
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his diplomacy. But the ' ErinnerunKen ' oftea require verification; trhile 
the 'Gedanken' form a pohtical testamcot designed to influence the future 
rather than to cxp'ain the past. The exposition of motives, therefore, 
needs supplementing by all the indications which can be assembled of 
Bismaick's actual opinions contemporaneous with his acts. 

Die politischen Rtden des Fiirsttn Bismarck. Edited by Horst Kohl. 

Stuttgart and Berlin, 1892-1905. 14 vols. 

. "Neue Briefe; Ftirst Bbmarck an Rricgsminbtcr v. Bronsart." 

A weekly series published in the Deutsche AUgemeine Zetttmg, beginning 
April 3. 1911. The most important letter politically is thnt of December 
24, 1887, which was published on April 16. 

Blut Books. See Great Britain. 

Blum, Hans. FUrst Bismarck un4 sfine Zeit. Munich, 1894-99. 6 vols, and 
supplement. 

Booth, John. Personlic/ie Erinntrungen an den FUrslett Bismarck. Edited 
by Heinrich von Poschinger. Hamburg, 1899. 

Brauer, .\. von; Marcks, Erich; MilUer, Alexander von, editors. Erinner- 
ungen an Bismarck. Stuttgart and Beriin, 1915. A collection of frag- 
ments and special studies, of which the one most cited is that of K. A. 
von Mliller, "Beitr^ge 2ur S.usseren Potitik Bismarcks m den achtziger 
Jahren — nach aeitgenfissischcn Aufzeichnungen bearbeitet." The source 
of the brief remarks quoted in this article, which has long been a mystery, 
is revealed by the publication of documents from the German foreign 
office. Most of them reappear in that publication as Bismarck's marginal 
notes on despatches. 

Busch, Moritz. Bismarck, some Secret Pages of his History. London, 1898. 
3 vols, American edition, New York, 1S98. i vols. German edition, 
entitled TagebuchblOUer, Leipzig, 1899, in 3 vols. As Bismarck's biographer, 
journalistic mouthpiece, and self-appointed literary assistant, Busch was 
the recipient of many important confidences, the records of which are 
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AUgmeiiie Zaimg tA Manidi, and L'Uniten of Paris. Hie Timm k 
valuable, not anfy for its mually sound comments en Britiili poKcy, 

but also for its excellent foreign correspondence. It was served in 
this period by three correspondents of more than ordinary distinction. 
Willkm Lavino, in the course of a long residence at Vienna, had made 
a large circle of friends among all parties, taking care to identify him- 
self with none. His reports are often too daring in their conjectures, 
but they always deserve attention, as his sources of information were 
respectable and his own judgment was well trained. Charles Lowe, 
who served the paper at Berlin, is the author of a life of Bismardc 
which ran through several editions. He was in good favor there, and 
his correspondence almost always reflects the same views as the German 
inspired press. The personality of Blowitz, the Paris correspondent, 
stands revealed in his vainglorious memoirs. He was an impressive 
figure in the world of journalism, with his wealth of experience and 
numerous acquaintanceships among the emment men of his time. Al- 
most all the current anecdotes of diplomatic drctes found their way 
into his correspondence. The Neue Freie Presse, under the able direc- 
tion of Moritz Benedict, represents an independent German-Austrian 
point of view. It is distrustful of all things Slavic, yet distrustful also 
of Germany and jealous of the Dual Monarchy's freedom of action. 
These considerations determine its attitude toward the policy of the 
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govemmeot, which it criticizes frankly. The foreign correspondence 
of this journal is also very good. The Allgemeine Zeitung, for this 
period, is of no particular significance in itself; but its correspondence 
is reliable and especially rich in reproductions of important articles 
from other German newspapers. The Clerical organ, VUnivers, serves 
less well as a guide to the French press. 

The articles of other newspapers to which reference is made have 
been gleaned from the columns of these four and from various other 
publications. This fact will account for any errors in text or date. 
To avoid complication of the footnotes, these indirect origins have 
been, for the most part, omitted. The most significant German or- 
gans are, of course, the NofddetUsche Allgemeine Zeilung and the 
Kolnische Zeitung, which derived their inspiration most directly from 
official sources. All the articles of note in these two may be taken as 
reflecting the government's point of view or conveying an impression 
which it wished to produce. A less consistent r61e is that played by 
the Post, of which the mspiration was sporadic and imauthoritative. 
Its chief function was that of spreading alarmist rumors which the 
government wished to be at liberty to disavow. 

Direct quotations not obtainable in the original tongue are given in 
English. The versions of the Times are used for this purpose when 
such exist: in other cases, the practice generally followed in the foot- 
notes is departed from, and a translation made from the secondary 
source. 

Periodicals, The current discussions of political events in certain 
of the European periodicals form a contemporary record of some im- 
portance. They usually contain little in the way of new material, 
being mainly reviews of the facts which have become public in the 
course of the month or fortnight, interpreted according to the views 
of the writer. They are often valuable as summing up the tendencies 
in public opinion represented by particular groups of leaders. The 
light thrown uf)on German pohcy by the political correspondence of 
the Preussische Jakrbucher is considerable. Under the able editorship 
of Hans Delbrijck, this periodica! represented no official inspiration, 
but an independent, well weighed judgment of events and poUcies in 
a spirit sympathetic to the government. For Russia, BtcrHHm, 
Eaponu has been chiefly relied u[>on. It is broadly ' Western ' in spirit, 
reflecting neither the pro-German tendencies of the Giers administra- 
tion, nor the pro-French sentiments of Katkov and the Panslavists. 
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It stood for a European orientation of Russian policy, avoiding sub- 
servience to any particular Western power. It criticized keenly 
the government's policy in the Bulgarian question, without leaning to 
the other extreme of advocating an aggressive policy in alliance with 
France. Madame Adam's biweekly letters on foreign policy in the 
Kouodle Recue ofiFer a tunning commentary on events which is usually 
more lively than accurate. Violently nationalistic, hostile to Bis- 
marck, and ardent in their advocacy of the Russian alliance, these 
reviews are too biassed to form a reliable record; but they display 
some keenness of observation and reflect an important tendency in 
French public opinion. The summaries by Charles de Mazade in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, on the other hand, are too colorless to be of 
ftny particular value. 
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319, 321. See Balkan states, Near 
East. 

Eastern Rumelia, iS, 20, ii, 23, 25 f., 32, 
34. 37. 46, 48, 53, 54, 63, 64, note, 103, 
l*Si 193. 1^3, no'e, 241, 246. 

East Prussia, 125, iig. 

EbenthaJ, 212, note. 

Eckardstein, Hermann, Baron von, 4-6, 
197, note, 2j8, note, 270, note, 271, 
299 t.p 341. 

Edward Vlt, king of England (1901- 
1910), 330, 

Egypt, 43. 8g, 99 ff-. I02, 106, 114, ii8, 
119, 121, 130, 151, IS3, IS4, 155. 23S f-. 
249; Egyptian convention (October 
24, 18S6), 101, 199; failure of Angit 
Turkish convenrion of May 22, 1887, 
19S-J01, J04. 

Engluid, ig}. note; attitude toward 
lation of Belgian neutrality, 143 f.; 
Bismarck's policy toward, 4-8, 10 ff., 
sol., 59, 62 f,, 81, 8q; 'Continental 
system,' 12, 21; Bismarck desires 
friendship of, 13-16, 114, 120 f., 123, 
124; Bismarck entangles in Triple Al- 
liance through triple entente (Decem- 
ber, 1887I, 149, l5"-t54i "S6. i57i '63, 
164, 187, 199, 205, 234, 249 ft., 153 f-, 
266-276, 280, 281. 288, 314-318, 3!9- 
335; relations with foreign 
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Austria, ;□ ff., 63, 80, 81, 102, 107 S., 
112, 113, 120, 123 f., 114,334; Balkan 
Peninsula, Bulgarian crisis, 21, 27 f., 
2S, 32, 34 ff., 40, 42 f., 45 f.. 47 ff., S3. 
6i, 123 f., 151 f., 161 f., 164, 170, 192 f., 
IQ7, 307 f., 317^214, 234, 340, note, 
241, 251, 253, 294; support of Prince 
Alexander, 71 S., 78-81, 88-104, 107; 
Egypt, 99-102, 106, 114, III, 151, IS3, 
154, 149; Anglo-Turkish convention, 
igS-voi; France, 162, 23s, 244 f., 247; 
irritated at France, 153, 201; refusal 
to enter agreement specifically against 
France, 153; France used by Bismarck 
against England, ii, 77, note, 99-103; 
Germany, 13-16, 50 f., 59, 3', 89, 3^3, 
314, note; colonial agreements with 
Germany, 62 f., 316; Italy, 66, 81; 
Russia, Afghan boundary difficulty, 
'S> >93, 197; boundary protocol 
(September 10, 188s), 21; boundary 
convenlion (July 10, 1887), 199; hos- 
tility to Russia, 9, 61, 113, 123, 119, 
134, lSli iji, '53. '54. 191, '99, i4S. 
247, 273, 194. See Churchill, Glad- 
stone, Salisbury. 

Ernest II, duke of Saie-Coburg (1844-* 
93), 298, 

Ernroth, Russian general, Bulgarian 
minister of war (1880-S1), 194, 211, 
217, 220, note, 221, 222, 231, 232. 

Errembault de Dudzeele, Count G., Bel- 
gian ambassador at St. Fetcrsbuig 
(1866-88), 191, note, 246, note. 

Eraerum, 220, note, 231. 

EugSnic, widow o( Napoleon III of 
France, 299, note. 

Euzine Sea, the, 154. 

Ferdinand, prince of Saie-Coburg- 
Kohary, prince of Bulgaria (1887- 
1908), tsar (1908-18), 206-224, Js6, 
'3". '33. J40, note, 341, H5, h6, note, 
252, 260, 264, note, 383, 292-302, 319, 
323- 

Feriy, Jules, French premier (1S80-81, 
1883-85), II, 12, 57, 58, 59, 98, 119, 
ijo, ^77.33'- 
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Finknd, 34S. 

Fischer, captiin of Zurich pob'ce, 161, 

Floquet, Charles Thomas, French prem- 
ier (1888-S9), 186, Dotc, igi. 
Flourens, Rmile, French miDistcT of 
foreign affairs (1887-88I, 130, ijgf., 
143. '44, I4S. '59. "6if- 175. iwtc, 
176, 177, JI4, 116, 72&, 235 (., 344 t., 
147. 349. 343. 
Foucault de Mondlon, spy in the French 
service, 136, 117, 193, igg, 300, 3or, 
346. 
France, 6, 58, sq f., 81, gq, 103, 118, 119, 
, IJ'. "3, '35. '91, »'■ KH, »i9f-, 

. 235 f-, 337 t., 157, 166, a68, 178, 180, 

I note, 306, 317, 333 1.; Bismarck uses 

B against England, it, 77, note, 99-103; 

Bismarct's hostility to, 6, to, 11, i>, 
13, 16. 38, 78, 80. 90, 188, tgs, ^0° f-, 
I 281, 303 1.; Bismarck's widening 

! breach with, 57-63; war scare of 

t January-February, 1887, vii, 125-1411, 

I 'S', 'S3, '60, 171 f.j war scare of 

' April, 1887, vii, IS7 t., i6s, 167; un- 

rest in (\lsace-Lorraine, [7: f.; Schnac- 
bcle incident, vii, 171-184, 185, 247, 
304; Triple Alliance and, 150-156; 
war of 1870-71, 303 f.; war scare of 
"875, 136, 138, 140, 144, 148; Bal- 
kan Peninsula, 118, 159, 162 f., 202, 
note; attempted compromise in Bul- 
garian crisis, 36, 42; Egypt, 99-10*. 
106, 114, '53, 199, 200 f.; approaches 
England, 162, 235, 244 f., 247; irritates 
England, 153, 201; Germany desires 
a free hand against, 9. 188; relations 
with Italy, 67, aji; rapprochement 
with Russia, 56 f., 61, 68, 102, no, 
ii8f., 127, ij8, ligf., 144-147. 1S7, 
iS»-i63, 167, 185, 186, 191, 109, joo, 
204, 241, 243 f., 247, 249, 258, 26r, 
264, 380, 285, 390 ff., 300, 304, 313, 
316, 330-323. Sec Bouianger, Ferry, 
Freycinet. 
Francis Joseph I, emperor of Austria 
(1848:916), 17, to, 39, 109, III, 13S, 
189 f., 196, 106, 311, note, 279 f. 



Frankfort, treaty ot fMay 10, 1871), 7, 

58. note. 303. 
Franiensbad, conference ot Prince Alei- 

aodcT of Battenbcrg and Gicrs at 

(1883}. 21, 32, 24; visit of Bismarck to 

Giers at (18S6), 69 f. 
Fredensborg, castle in Denmark, 125. 
Frederick I, grand duke of Baden, 284, 

Frederick in, German emperor and king 
of Prussia (March-June, 1888). 78. 
138, 187. 32S, note, 239, note, j^o. 

Freycinet, Charles de, French minister 
of foreign affairs (1883-86). 36, note, 
58, note, so, 60, to;, jo6, 114, 118, 
119, 130, note, 132, note, 177, note, 
199, note, 343- 

Friedrichsruh, Giei^'s viut to Bismarck 
at (Oct. 7, 1885), 31; home of Bis- 
marck, 1S2, 209; Crispi's visit to (Oct. 
2. 1887), 237 ff.. 245. note. 251 f. 

Friis.Aage. Danish scholar, cited, 7, note. 

Galicia, 285, 3S8. 

Gastein, conference of (August 9-10, 
i3R6), 64, 65, note; meeting between 
William I and Francis Joseph at (Au- 
gust 6, 1887), 196. 

Gautsch, German police commissioner, 
176, 173, 182. 

Gedanken iind Eriniurungen,^, 310, 339 f. 

Geneva, 161. 

German Empire, 5. 6, 86. 114. 230, 173, 
303-3=5, 33'- Set Germany. 

German foreign office, archives, 8, 344. 

Germany, 6, 7, 12, 15, 55, 199, 142; 
army increase, ii4f.. 127 f., 130, 131, 
135, 141, '48, 150, 156, 273, 277 f., s8», 
2S4, 306 f., 309 f., 314 S.; colonial en- 
terprises, 11, 12, 6if,, loof., I33t 3'6; 
Leagueof the Three Emperors, 8, 9, 11, 
'3. '6, 34, 136, '581 185; Germany 
arbiter of the League, 34, 43, 46, 49, 
54; Socialist Law of 1878, 161; Triple 
Alliance. 65, 67, 124, 149-156, 196; 
unity of foreign policy, 3, 4, 303-325; 
secret pacts, vii; relations with foreign 
countries: AusIria,allianceof 1879^16, 
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64, 7S, 8s, 87, 108, lOQ, 110, III ff., 

133 f., 13s f-. >56, 189 f., 193, 197, 
i6j, 27J, 3o8f., 311, 334; Balkan 
Peninsula, 16; Bulgarian crisis, 17, 19, 
1', '8, 33, 39, 47, SI f., 73 f., 77-81, 
84, S6, S7, Sg, 95, loi, note, 103, 104, 
108, iiJ, IJT, 133, 134, 13s, 156, 101, 
note, 3os-)65, 313 f.; triple entente of 
December, 1887, 166-288, 194; war 
scare of December, fSB?, 176-291, 304, 
311; England, 13-16. sof., 59, 62 f., 
81, 89, 316, 334, note, 33t>-33s; France, 
free hand against, g, i38; hostility to 
France, 12, 13, 14, 57 f., 1140., 1S8, 
19s, 200, 277, 381, 288, 310, 316, JJO, 
333; war scare of January-February, 
1887, vii, S7-6i, 119. i»r '»'. I'fi. 
127, 129-149, ISO, 131, 153; Schnae- 
bele incident (April, 1887), vii, 157, 
160, 16s, 167, 171-184, i8s, 247, 304; 
Italy, military convention with (1887), 
304; relations with Russia, 13, 14, 15, 
S6f., 68, 127, 133, 134, 13S1 '39. i44i 
147, 241 1., 304, 318; attempt on 
Tsar's life (March 13, 1887), 160 ff., 
t8i; Geiman colonization of West 
Russia discouraged, s6; attack on Rus- 
sian credit, ioi-i04, 229, JSSi »S7i =S9, 
29off.; 'Reinsurance Treaty' ( 
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Austro-German Alliance, Bismarck, 
League of the Three Emperors, Rein- 
surance Treaty, Triple Alliance, Wil- 
liam I, William II. 

Giets, Nicholas de, Russian minister of 
foreign affairs (1882-95), :?, i8, note, 
20 f., 31 t., 33, 43 f., 46, note, 48, s6, 
note, s7, note, 68, 69, 70, note, 71, 86, 
102, 117, 134, note, 145, 146, isg, 166, 
180, 186 1., 188, igs, 209, note, 210, 
211, 126, note, 228, note, 243, 24b, 248, 
aS7, note, 378, 283, 28s, 291, 293, 29s f., 
298- 

Gladstone, William Ewart, British pre- 
mier (1868-74, 1880-85. '886, i8gj- 
94), 8, II, 11,53.62,268. 

Goblet, 'Rtai, French premier (iSS6~Sy), 
130, 177. 199. note. 



Golden Horde, pilgrimages of Muscovite 
princes to, 68. 

Golden Horn, the, 201, note. 

Gontaut-Btron, Vicomte de, French am- 
bassador at Berlin (1873-77), 10. 

Gorchakov, Alexander, Pnnce, Russian 
imperial chancellor (1870-92) and 
minister of foreign affairs (1856-83), 
6, 180, note. 

Goriainov, Serge, archivist of the Rus- 
sian miniatiy of foreign affairs, 138, 
note, 144, note, 145, note, 159, note, 
1S9, note, 344- 

Greeks, the, 31,31 E., 46, 54- 

Greppi, Count Giuseppe, Italian ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg (1883-87), 2>o. 

Grevy, Francois Paul Jules, president of 
the French republic (1879-1887), 114, 
143, US. note. l6»- '77. '77- 

Guildhall speech of IJird Salisbury (No- 
vember 9, 1886), 97, 106 ff., 114, 121, 

Guinea Coast, 63. 

Hamlet, 133. 

Hammann, Otto, 4, 77, note. 324, note, 

344 f- 
Hansen, Julius, private counsellor of the 

Russian embassy at Paris, 144, 174, 

rote. 228, 336, 299, 34S- 
Hatifeldt-Wildenburg, Paul. Count von, 

German ambassador at London (1885- 

1901). 50. 70. note. 89 f., 159, note, 

217, 121, 250,251,267,329,333. 
Haupt, secret agent of the Prussian 

police, 161. 
Hecuba, 133. 
Helena, daughter of Queen Victoria of 

England, wife of Prince Christian of 

Schleswig- Holslein- Sonderburg- Au- 

gustenburg, 169, note. 
HerbetCe. Jules. French ambassador at 

Berlin (1886-96), 88, 100, 114, 130, 

139 f., 160. 177, note, 178. 180, 100, 

note, 31Q, note. 
Hcrrfeldt, Hans, 13S, note. 
Hofburg, the, 281, 
Hofmanii, Hermann, 345; cited, 197, 
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Prince ton, Gctmts vilMVMldiV >t 



S*> 137 i> IT, int. aolrv 34S> 



UtacW At LMKfaa (in>-<|) tad at 
Fuk (i88fr^), t77, note. 
Holli>d,a»,>ott,3>4,ja4,aal>. 

ff)«ii*TyH' is the poBttfiil ead d^di^ 

■Mtk MCtiaBfl<ti» ClIMW lOMlf 

flOu, », i«6t MM. >59, mKB, ■«>. 
■ot^3«- 



HB Bi Kiwi i, 73. 84 f-. go. nf-noB, iii, 
185, Dot^ aji, 151, 306; mfUowvl 
plots ■gdut Diul Ma aM c h y, 94; at»- 
podtioB to sovamatnt, jot, 86 L 

HqpkB,3oo, 

Iddesleigh, Lonj, Brituh secretuy of 
■Ute foi foreign aSun (1886-87), 70, 
note, 91 1, 206, note. 

Innyi, Huagarian politician, 87, note. 

IschI, tg6. 

Italy, 41 f., so, 53, 65 B., 71, 78, 81, 98 f., 
loif., 103, 104, tip, 1M-113, 134, iig, 
141, 149-1J6, 164, 185, note, 191, igfi, 
zoo, note, 105, 908 f., 315-114, 133- 
341, 251 f,, 354, 161, 16s, note, 366- 
371, 374, 275, 177, 180, 181, 391 1., 
304, 307, 309, 31*, 317, 3'8, 333 f-; 
tNVOtol position in Bismarck's diplo- 
macy, 155. £ee Criipi, Triple Alliance. 

Japan, 333. 

Jews, j6. 

Joint-Stock Land Credit Company of St. 

Petenburg, 1S6, note. 
Jomini, Henri, Baron, official in the 

Ruisian foreign office, 7i> >S7- 
Jonghe d'Ardoye, Count de, Belgian am- 

basaadoi at Menna, dted, 300, note. 



44. 44t 47. p. SI. **f^ 7«1^ ». It, 
1st. a^ 94. wte. 9St 9<C «St, rat. 
MS, 106, nS-iij. laot, »s, 1*4, 
I9S t, IJ6, 141, wis, ufi, >S»I^ <$4, 
IS^ iCs. I«» tfig, lU, 194, i9ik M>) 
no, att, n?!, in, na, aij, tS7, 
■41, ■45. aiV. >S* !« *S4> aS7, *». "^ 
116^ ■S7, >l»;Ui<vid&(a«iM,' 109. 
Kanndvr, mrnOm «f At Bdpute 

Kari U4«t|, bkIkWM of AMttia, 
ImdMr of naKJ* Joaq* I, «, aolD. 

UniyI, AM), CoHBt, AMtBi>AniCKiia 
BMlMwdaf at Loadoo (xSrS-O), «> 
•75. 

IMmr. HUd. Koidn Jooadtat, ST. 
<•. 117. tss. i4<^ Mtc^ 157. i«<\ iteL, 
tHkMi>S5i: dtKl.l,i»teii4T,Mle. 
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91. 
Kaulban, Nikolai Vasilevich, Baron, 
Rusaian repiesentative in Bulgaria 
(1886), 91, 95. "3. n>4. "7. "8, 166, 
187, 188. 

KhevenhUller-Mctsch, Count von, Aua- 
tro-Hungixian ambassador at Bdgrade 
(iSSt-S6}, 44f., 46. 

Kbit rovo, Russian ambanador at Bucha- 
rest (1886-90), 198. 

Kinsky, Count, attacM to the Austrian 
embassy at London, 94, note. 

Kissingen, conference of (July i»-i4, 
1886). 64, 6s, note. 

El«n, Tobias, trial of, 173, 178, note. 

Klepsch, Lieutenant-Cduwt, Austro- 
Hungarian militaiy attache at St. 
Petersburg, 176. 

Knorring, 300. 

Kfichlin, French spy, convictioB and 
pardon of, 300, note. 

Ketnadu ZeilMmg, 113, 116, 158, note, 
106, note, 311, 119, 319, 33a, 3JI, 136, 
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341, i48, asst-i '(>', ifiSi 173, "Wlc. 
J83, note, i93, igfi £f., 395, note, 351. 

Krasnoiatsk, 189. 

Emnsier, mcEtiog of Fiancia Joseph and 
Alexander III at (August 95, 1885), 
vii, 17, 20, 13, 24. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, Russian anar- 
chist, 57- 

Krilger, police director of Prussia, cliief 
of the secret police abroad, 161. 

LabouchSre, questions of, on adherence 
of England to the Austro-German Al- 
liance, a<)4, note. 

Laboulaye, Antoine de, French ambas- 
sador at St. Peteisburg (1886-91), 144. 

Liinderlunk, the, 39. 

Landsturm, 173, 3^&, 184, 306. 

Landtag, the, at Prussia, 141, i74f. 

Langenbuch, Professor, German phy- 
sician, 16S f , 

Lappenberg, Hamburg banking house of, 
305, note. 

Lascclles, Sir Frank, British diplomatic 
agent and consul general at Sofia 
(:879-87), »o6, note. 

Launay, Eduardo, Count di, Italian am- 
bassador at Berlin (1867-9J), 66, 98, 
iji, note, ij6, note, 309, note, 315, 
note, 318. 

Lavino, William, correspondent of the 
London Times at \^enna, 356 f., 3S5, 
3»4. 3SO. 

League of Patriots (French), 173, 243. 

Lea^e of the Three Emperors, the, in- 
formal (1871), 6; (1881), 8 ff., 13, 16, 
17 f,, 21, 36, 39 f., 75, note, 80, note, 
loS, 113, 136, 158, 162, 171, 179 ff., 
193, 193, igs, 196, 197, note, 136 t,, 
3:7; Germany arbiter of, 34, 42, 46, 
«i 53> S4; weakening of, 55, 56, 63, 
64, 6s, 185-190. 

Lebel riSe, 114. 

Leckert-Luiiow trial (December, 1896), 
181. 

Leipzig, imperial court 1 
and triab for treaeon, 
iSi, loo, note. 



t, indictments 
[73, t7s, note, 
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Lembetg, Prince Alexander taken to, 6g, 

7»- 
Leo XIII, pope {1878-1903), 55. 
Leopold II, king of Belgium (1865-1909), 

213, 239, 246, note, 39s, 304 f- 
Le prince de Bismarck dlmasqiU, 236, 

note, 301, 346 f. 
Lesscps, Ferdinand de, French engineer, 

iS9f>"63- 
Leyden, Count von, German charg£ 

d'affaires at Paris {18S7), 136 f., 174, 

I7S. note. 
'Lichnowsky school,' 4. 
Lobanov, Prince, Russian amtiassador 

at Vienna (1883-^4), 3S6, 387, 289, 

3",3'3- 
Lorraine, [37, 173, 236. Sa Alsace 

Lorraine. 
Louis XIV, king of France (1643-1715), 

3JI- 
Lowe, Charles, Berlin correspondent of 

the London Times, 17s, note, 346. 
Lublin, 378. 
Lucius von Ballhausen, Robert, Baron, 

Prussian minister of agriculture, do- 

msins, and forests, 346; cited, 56, 

note, 61, note, 63, note, So, note, 113, 

note, 138, 140, note, 141, 165, note, 

169, note, 187, note, 261, note, 364, 

note, 269, note, 374, note, 2S4, note, 

305, note. 
LlittJchau, Count Conrad, cited, 300. 
Lyons, Richard, Earl, British diplomat, 

ambassador to FraiKe (1867-87), 63, 

note, 14s, note, 153. IS9. note, 163, 

176 f,, 191, note, 199, note, 200, note, 

347- 

Macedonia, 26 f., 30, 36, 65, note, ti3. 
Maffei, Marquis, Italian diplomat, 339> 

Magyars, the, 84, 95, 104, 3C8. Ste 

Malet, Sir Edward, British ambassador 

at Berlin (1884-95). '4'. >S"fi ^S*, 

37(,372, 334- 
Malvano, J., director general of political 

affairs in the Italian ministry of foreiga 

affairs, 309, note. 
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Marie, countess of Flanders, sbtet-iO'law 
of I.eopold n of Belgium, uster ol 
Kiog Charles of Runmnia, iij, i>6 {,, 
141, 14s, 194, 19s ff-. 198. oote. 

Marie, princess of Bourbon-Orieans. wife 
of Prince Waldemar of Denmark, JiB. ' 

'MaureliChariesde,' 216,0016,301,346. 

'May Laws,' 55. 

Mediterranean, the, Si, loi, 111, 150, 
13S, 371, note, 374; McdilerranciLn 
agreement {February- March, 1887), 
151-154, 156, t66, 187; second Med- 
itenanean agreement (Decembei [i- 
:6, 1887), ;74f. 

Melinite, 114 i; 165. 

Mcnges, private secretary %o Prince 
Alexander of BatEenberg, 168. 

Mettemich, Prince, 331. 

Metz, 183. 

Meuse, the, 141. 

Milan 11, prince of Serbia (tS68^i), and 
kins (1881-89), 361 ilt; 40, 44- 

Mingrelia, Nicholas Dadian, prince of, 
198. 

Mitlnachl, Hcnnann, Baron von, min- 
T-presidcnt of Wilrttemberg, 47, 
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Mohrenhcim, Arthur, Baron de, Russian 
embassador at Paris (18S4-9S), 33, 
note, 56, note, 144 f-, 159, 3i8, note, 
agi, 34S- 

Molden, Berthold, biographer of K^- 
nofcy, 196, 347. 

Moltke, Count Hellmuth von, Prussian 
lield -marshal, 131, 158, 164, 181, 1S3, 

Monlebcllo, Count de, French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople (i886-Qi), joi, 

Montenegro, 51. 

Moravia, 17. 

Morier, Sir Robert, BriUsh ambassador 
at St. Petersburg (1884-93), jii, . 

Morocco, m, 153, 155- 

MoscoV) GauUf, 43, 57, 6S, 135, note, 
147, note. 

Mllnsler, Georg Herbert, Count zu, Ger- 
man ambassador at London (1873- 



8s).5tB.ii;alParis(i88s-i9oo),r30v I 
'43, I4S. note, 174, note, 228, note. 
Mutkurov, Bulgariao nationalist leader, 
member of Ihe council of regency 
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NapoleonI,33i; Continental system (^ J 

Napoleon III, emperor of France (i85**| 
1870}, t3». 

Near East, 16, 18-54, 63-74, 81, 96, gg^l 
112, IJ7, 129,134, 13s, note, 139, 1 
note, 150, 152, isi, 155. »S6. is7, i 
t66, |68. 171, 185, 138, 151, »69, 1 
288, 290, 304, 3ir, 319, 331, 333. 
Balkan states. Eastern Question. 

Xctidov, Alexander, Count, Russian akin- 
bassador at Constantinople (1S83-97), 
30, note. 118, 201, note, 241, aatc 

Naur Kufs, 3, r82, note, 324. 

Neujean, interpellation of, 305, note. 

Newfoundland fisheries, the, 153, kjt. 

New Hebrides, the, 153, 201, 235, 344. 

Nice, 155. 

Nicholas II, tsar of Russia (1894-1917), 
321, note, 323. 

Nicholas Mikhailovich, Russian grand 
duke, 142 f., 244. 

Nieter, George, official connected trith 
the Belgian foreign olEce, 136, 
2SQ, note, 209, 301, 346- 

Nigra, Count Costantino, Italian am- 
bassador at Vienna (1885-1904), ao8, 

Nihilists, 161, 125. 
Nile, the, 15s. 
Nizhni Novgorod, 243. 
Nord of Brussels, 297. 
Norddeiilsche AUgemtiitt ZtUung.Ss, lofi^ 
137. 143, note, 178, note, 180, to2, 3ig, 

22of.. 231, J3>, 3S7,3S'- 

Obolcnski, Prince, director of the chan- 
cery in the Russian ministry of foreign 
affairs (1B87-90), 228. 

Obnichcv, General, chief of the Has 
general staff, 134, 180, note. 

Old Serbia, 38. 
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Oocken, Hermann, 77, note, ig7, note. 
Orleans, house of, 206, 112, nole, 22S, 

note, 361, igi, i^6B., 30a. 
Ostend, significant meeting of diplomats 

at (September, 1S87}, 139. 
Ottoman debt, 146. 

Paget, Sir Augustus, English ambassador 

at Vienna (1884-93), ^i, '6, ^7, note, 

34, 71, 106, io8,note. 
Pagny-sur-Moselle, 173, 176, 181. 
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